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opulent  commercial,  and  a  numerous  and  intelligent 
operative  class — sudden  alternations  of  prosperity 
and  depression— -extremes  of  wealth  and  destitution 
— the  increase  of  crime — the  spread  of  education- 
political  excitement — conflicting  claims  of  capital 
and  industry-divided  and  independent  opinions  on 
every  public  question,  with  many  other  anomalies 
peculiar  to  our  existing  state. 

Another  result  of  the  transition  from  agricul- 
tural to  manufacturing  supremacy,  has  been  the 
creation  of  not  only  new  interests  and  new  questions 
of  discussion,  but  also  a  vast  enlargement  of  the 
circle  of  inquirers.  Questions  of  government,  of 
law,  of  commerce,  and  industry^  are  not  now  agitated 
and  solved  by  a  limited  and  prescriptive  class — ^the 
clergy,  the  educated  and  learned — but  by  that 
powerful  and  multitudinous  body,  forming  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  community,  denominated 
the  Industrious  Orders.  No  monopoly  of  intelli- 
gence is  recognised ;  the  dissemination  of  opinions, 
m  the  vend  of  commodities,  is  claimed  to  be  free  and 
imprivileged. 

It  is  to  meet  in  some  degree  these  altered  con- 
ditions of  society,  this  publication  has  been  de- 
signed. My  purpose  has  been,  first,  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  history,  and  a  digest  of  the  chief  facts 
illustrative  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
Middle  and  Working  Classes ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
a  brief  and  popular  exposition  of  the  social  and 
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ecpnomical  questioiu^  which  agitate  the  community 
io  its  several  relations  of  governors  and  governed — 
capitalists  and  labourers— employers  and  employed* 
A  work  in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form,  embracing 
these  objects,  it  appeared  to  me  would  fill  a  chasm 
in  the  department  of  useful  literature^  and  might 
allay  jealousies  and  animosities,  by  removing  their 
most  fruitful  source — defective  information.  That 
I  have  been  entirely  successful  in  my  undertaking,  I 
do  not  flatter  myself,  but  a  long  and  attentive  ob- 
servance of  the  political,  moral,  apd  industrial 
state  of  England,  imboldened  me  to  make  the 
attempt. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  exclusive  of 
the  Appendix. 

Part  I.  comprises  a  History  of  the  Middle  and 
Working  Classes,  tracing  their  origin  and  progress, 
and  indicating  the  chief  circumstances  by  which 
their  social  condition,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  de- 
termined. To  judge  of  their  present  and  prospective 
state,  it  was  necessary  to  revert  to  the  past,  and 
point  out  the  measures  by  which  their  existing  po- 
sition has  been  attained.  This  part,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  preliminary  to  those  which  follow. 

The  Second  Part  is  denominated  Political  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Industrious  Orders,  but  is  more  particu- 
larly intended  to  be  a  popular  exposition  of  the  prin> 
ciples  which  influence  the  relations  and  conditions 
of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  maii\iCdiclw\\x!i% 
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classes.  My  ol>ject  here  in  paiticular  was  to  be  p^ae- 
tical,  and  avoid,  both  in  matter  and  language,  what 
may  be  termed  the  metaphysics  of  economical 
science.  The  chapters,  however,  on  Wages,  Popula- 
tion, Capital  and  the  Middle  Classes,  Money,  Trades' 
Unions,  Poor-laws,  Rent  of  TLand,  &c.,  will  show 
that  the  elucidation  of  no  important  truth  has  been 
omitted  nor  compromised,  but  that  all  the  great 
maxims  on  which  the  wellbeing  of  the  several  orders 
is  mutually  dependent,  have  been  unshrinkingly, 
and,  I  hope,  intelligibly,  though  briefly  unfolded. 

Since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  political  economy 
has  become  in  some  respects  a  new  8cience>  not  so 
much  from  the  acquisition  of  new  truihs,  as  by  the 
new  questions  forced  upon  its  consideration  by  the 
exigencies  of  society.  Fluctuations  in  employments 
— over-population — ^the  apportionment  of  wages  and 
profits  —  the  instrument  of  exchange  —  and  the 
voluntary  and  compulsory  relief  of  indigence,  form 
the  engrossing  subjects  of  attention,  and  on  which 
we  find  little  to  guide  us  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
The  treatment  of  some  of  these  matters  will  be 
found  peculiar  to  this  publication.  The  Unions  of 
Trades  form  a  novel  feature  in  our  industrial  situa- 
tion. Formerly  we  had  to  struggle  for  freedom  in 
the  employment  of  capital  against  the  ignorance  of 
rulers,  and  the  selfishness  of  individuals;  now,  it 
seems,  industry  aspires  to  establish  its  monopolies 
of  Jahour  on  the  exploded  errors  of  the  mercantile 
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ftyatem.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  trade  associa- 
tions in  the  equitable  conservation  of  their  own 
interesls  is  laudable;  but  one  always  views  vnth  ap- 
prehension the  exercise  of  secret  and  irresponsible 
powers,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
limits  within  which  tlfeir  operations  may  be  beneficial 
or  ii^unous  to  themselves  and  the  community. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  Poor-law^, 
I  have  differed  from  some  of  the  more  intrepid,  but 
noty  perhaps,  best  informed  of  my  contemporaries. 
They  always  appeared  to  me  an  institution  of  police, 
a^  less  than  of  humanity,  inseparable  from  a  civi- 
lized community.  Under  their  operation,  the  working 
classes  of  England  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  those  of  any  European  country,  and 
under  an  improved  administration,  they  may,  I 
doubt  not,  be  made  more  conducive  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  indigence,  than  any  system  that  could  be 
-substituted  in  their  place.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
<x)nsider  the  poor  an  aggregation  of  vice  and  impos- 
ture, to  consider  every  man  in  want  a  suspected,  if 
not  convicted,  delinquent;  or  to  think  thp.!,  any 
considerable  proportion  of  them  would  not  prefer 
— were  they  attainable — the  independent  wages 
of  industry,  to  parish  or  charitable  allowance.  I 
who  have  had  abundant  opportunities  for  observing 
the  poor,  know  such  conclusions  to  be  erroneous ; 
they  are  the  deductions  of  selfishness  or  misanthropy, 
•derived  from  the  exceptions  not  the  rule  of  Ufe% 
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The  origin  of  some  prevalent  errors  on  the  poor- 
laws,  as  well  as  their  more  prominent  abuses,  I  hfltve 
endeavoured  to  explain.  While  I  concede  the  ne* 
cessity  of  their  institution,  i  know  well  they  are 
only  an  imperfect  substitute  for  individual  prudence, 
but  till  that  prudence  is  formed,  we  must  submit  to 
their  provisional  establishment,  as  the  least  of  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  the  most  effective  instrument  of 
its  creation. 

The  Third  Part  is  Political  Philosophy — a  ternj, 
which  in  its  more  extensive  application,  also  includes 
political  economy,  but  in  this  case  is  retricted  to  aa 
exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Grovemment,  Civil 
Liberty,  Laws,  Property,  Morals,  the  English  Con- 
stitution, and  Popular  Education.  These  are  all 
important  themes,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some,  of 
delicate  import;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  unwise  as 
impracticable,  in  times  like  these,  to  shun  their 
investigation,  and  it  is  much  better  their  real  foun- 
dation should  be  stated,  than  that  the  crude  ideas 
which  are  constantly  being  promulgated,  should 
gain  a  transient — ^for  it  could  never  be  permanent — 
ascendancy.  In  lieu  of  social  institutions  being 
endangered,  I  feel  assured  they  will  be  improved 
and  strengthened  by  popular  inquiry  and  reflection. 

The  above  affords,  I  think,  a  tolerable  outline  of 
the  scope  and  plan  of  the  publication.  The  design 
is  a  popular  compendium  of  social  and  economical 
knowledge^  to  state  principles  briefly  and  clearly  on 
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pobtit  topics  of  great  interest,  illustrate  and  sup- 
port them  by  facts,  and  keep  both  relevant  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  state  and  wants  of  society. 

In  the  AppfeNDix  will  be  found  valuable  state- 
ments elucidatory  and  corroborative  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  work ;  especially  the  Tables  of  Prices, 
of  Rates  of  Wages  in  different  branches  of  industry 
formerly  and  at  present,  the  Progress  of  Population 
and  Poor-rates,  Returns  of  Mortality,  Diseases, 
Marriages,  Crimes,  Education,  Friendly  Societies, 
Occupations,  and  other  documentary  evidence,  il- 
lustrative of  the  past  and  present  state  of  society, 
and  of  the  industrious  classes.  Also  several  articles, 
such  as  those  on  the  Poor-law  Commission,  Increase 
of  Crime,  Maxims  of  Conduct,  &c.,  which  could 
not  without  inconvenient  digression  be  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  work. 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  favourable  aspect  of  human  affairs.  The 
temple  of  Janus  is  shut ;  in  the  new  and  in  the  old 
world  there  is  peace,  with  hardly  a  rumour  of  war, 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
an  aversion  in  both  people  and  their  rulers,  to  resort 
to  violence,  as  the  arbiter  of  national  rights.  Every 
state  in  Europe  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, and  in  mutual  goodwill.  There  is  no  agita- 
tion any  where,  save  that  of  opiNioif ,  which  of  itself 
strongly  denotes  that  the  natural  wants  of  man  are 
tolerably  satisfied.    Amidst  all  this,  it  is  p\emxk^  Vi* 
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think  our  own  country  keeps  the  foremost  place. 
One  of  the  noblest  indications  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth,  is  the  love  of  justice  and  humanity » 
and  of  this  we  are  about  to  afford  a  splendid 
example.  It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the 
Christian  over  the  heathen  world,  that  it  was  the 
first  to  establish  asylums  for  indigence  and  mis- 
fortune. The  second,  and  not  less  brilliant  triumph 
of  modem  over  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  will 
be  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  African  race. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Truly  yours, 
London,  June  12,  1833.  J.  WADE. 

P.  S.  In  the  numerous  Literary  Notices  of  the  first 
impression  of  this  Work  the  chief  objection  urged 
against  it  has  been,  that  the  title  is  a  misnomer, — that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  history,  as  a  popular  compendium 
of  social  and  economical  science.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  foundation  for  this  representation.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  facts  and 
principles  influencing  the  social  and  industrial  state 
of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  design  within  the  limits  I  had  pre- 
scribed, did  not  admit  of  my  devoting  greater  space 
to  the  historical  department  of  my  subject.     J.  W. 

October  ^0,  1833. 
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CHAP.  L 

STATE   OF   SOCIETY  UNDER  THE   ANGLO-SAXONS* 

The  Conquest  forms  the  historical  horizon  which 
marks  the  boundaries  of  authentic,  and,  at  most,  du- 
bious history.  All  records  antecedent  to  William  I. 
comprise  so  much  of  the  marvellous  and  improbable, 
that  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  entire  narrative  of  the 
Saxon  chroniclers.  The  most  sin^lar  trait  of  this 
remote  period  is  the  slow  march  of  improvement* 
The  interval,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to 
that  of  the  Normans,  exceeds  considerably  the  eight 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  from  the  latter  era  to 
the  present ;  ^et  what  a  contrast  of  events  in  the 
two  historical  terms.    Science,  laws,  and  iEa\\\2QL« 
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tions  have  been  almost  created  within  the  last  300 
years ;  while  the  long  nignt  of  darkness  that  pre- 
ceded them  presents  only  fitful  gleams  of  social  ame- 
lioration through  a  chaos  of  bondage  and  error.  It 
shows  how  much  the  progress  of  nations  depends  on 
the  uncertain  gifts  of  nature,  the  appearance  of  men 
of  genius,  some  useful  discovery,  or  the  ascendancy 
of  enlightened  government. 

The  era  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been  mostly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  this  country: 
but  recent  inquiries  have  tended  to  lower  the  pre- 
yious  estimate  of  the  attainments  of  this  period  of 
our  annals.  It  is  true,  we  may  trace  up  to  the 
Teutonic  invaders  the  germ  of  our  language,  our 
laws  and  local  divisions ;  but  could  we  accurately 
compare  the  seed  with  the  produce,  it  is  probable 
the  disparity  would  not  be  less  great  than  that  n^ch 
subsists  between  many  of  the  wild  fruits  and  flowers 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  perfection  to  which  they 
are  brought  by  the  arts  of  horticultare. 

Untutored  man  is  only  a  child  in  habits,  the  tteti* 
lure  of  impulse ;  and  philosophy  rejects^  as  illusion^ 
sacred  to  poetry,  representations  which  would  endow 
the  savage  with  virtues  inseparable  from  refinement. 
£xcept  BO  far  as  they  had  been  reclaimed  by  Christ 
tianity,  the  Anglo-Saxons  continued  in  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism*.  Their  institutions  discovel' 
few  signs  of  superior  intelligence,  and  are  only 
analogous  to  the  attempts  of  all  communities  enter«> 
iug  on  the  early  stages  of  civilization.  Neither  per*> 
J9COS  nor^operiy  were  secure  from  violence ;  and  rob* 
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bery»  from  the  absence  of  police,  was  tolerated  as  a 
legitimate  Tocation.  So  little  delicacy  was  there  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  that  arreoj  societies,  for 
pxmiiscuous  intercourse,  of  the  nature  of  those  io 
the  Polynesian  islands,  were  common,  and  the 
atility  of  the  marriage  institute  scarcely  reoognised; 
The  code  of  laws  ascribed  to  Alfred  has  been  ex^ 
tolled  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  legislatire 
aptitnde;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  little  morft 
than  a  compilation  of  the  decalogue,  and  the  proTi- 
aioq$  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

But  what  exemplifies  most  stron^ythe  spirit  of  . 
Ike  Saxon  iastitutioiis  is,  the  civil  inequality  amcm|^ 
diiereDt  classes.    Two*thirds  of  the  people  were 
either  absolute  slaves,  or  in  an  intermediate  state  ct 
bfittdage  to  the  remaining  third.   They  might  be  put. 
•a  bonds  and  whipped :  they  might  be  branded ;  aoA 
em  one  occasioii  are  sp<dcea  of  bjb  if  actually  yokedt 
>'  list  every  man  know  his  team  of  men,  of  horses, 
and  oxen."  *    Cattle  and  slaves  formed  in  truth  the  « 
^fi«e  SM^ney**  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  were  the 
aiedtHm  of  exchange  by  which  the  vehit  <d  common 
vUtiea  was  measiired. 

Xhe  piedominant  dimes  of  the  age  were  of  wn 
ttroctona  einradter,  Assassinatioi^,  ^femaie  vioia- 
tions,  the  plundering  of  whole  towns  and  districts^ 
'tod  batcfeded  peijufieS)  were  ofltavigs  of  ordinary 
eeeurrence  by  persons  of  condition.  The  ptiinish^ 
taent  of  delinquents  was  either  shockingly  cruel,  or 

*  Torner'a  HiOtrji  ^*ht  AngtoStumt,  vol.  iii'.  p,  91^ 
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Strangely  inconsistent  with  modem  notions  of  penal 
justice.  The  horrible  torture  of  burning  out  the  eyes 
was  not  only  inflicted  for  delinquency ,  but  some- 
times merely  to  incapacitate  a  rival.  Although  theft 
to  the  amount  of  twelvepence  was  a  capital  offence, 
yet  the  taking  away  life  might  be  commuted  for  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  This  was  the  were,  and  varied 
with  the  rank  of  the  sufferer :  for  the  murder  of  the 
king,  the  penalty  was  30,000  thrymsas;*  for  a 
prince,  one-half;  for  an  alderman,  or  earl,  and  a 
bishop,  8000  ;  for  a  thane,  2000 ;  and  for  a  ceorl 
(churl ;  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a 
slave),  260.  If  the  legal  value  of  human  life  were 
made  to  vary,  it  is  no  wonder  that  personal  estima- 
tion varied  in  the  same  way ;  thus  the  oath  of  a 
twelve-hyndman  was  equal  to  the  oath  of  six  ceorls. 
Besides  the  were,  a  security  was  afforded  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  house,  called  the  mund ; 
and  this,  like  the  were,  varied  in  amount  with  the 
rank  of  the  party. 

In  institutions  of  this  description  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  a  high  degree  of  legislative  wisdom  or 
social  happiness.  If  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that 
science  and  literature  were  almost  unknown,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  admit  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 

*  A  thrymBft  exceeded  eixpence  in  value,  and  was  equal  t» 
lihree  Saxon  pence.  Fivepencewereequal  to  aSazonahiUiiig. 
As  the  Anglo-Saxon  pound  troy  was  equivalent  to  forty-eigbt 
•hillingSf  while  the  same  quantity  is  at  present  coined  into 
oixty-six;  the  silver  in  the  more  ancient  shillings  smpasses 
tbatia  die  modem  by  about  one-fburtb. 
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not  the  fount  from  which  we  ought  to  seek  en- 
lightened examples  of  order  and  freedom.  Over 
this  part  of  history,  therefore,  I  shall  pass,  as  an 
unfruitful  waste  of  darkness  and  Vandalism,  and 
commence  at  the  subsequent  era  of  the  Conquest. 


CHAP.  II. 


Chtsses  of  Society  after  the  Coiiqaest^Traffic  in  Slavee — 
Beneficial  Inflaenoe  of  Christianity— Increase  of  Towns  and 
Progress  of  Mannfiietares — Corporate  Immunities — Effects 
of  a  Pestilence  on  Condition  of  Labouring  Classes— Statute  of 
Labourers — ^Absurd  Legislation — Vast  Possessions  of  the 
Nobility— A  taste  for  Luxury  and  the  Arts  generated — Vil- 
hnage  neaiiy  extinct — OccupatioD,  Diet,  and  Wages  of 
Labooren. 

Foa  a  long  time  after  the  Conquest,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  subdivisions  of  society  were  maintained,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  England  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Except 
the  baronial  proprietors  of  land  and  their  vassals,  the 
free  tenants  and  socmen,  the  rest  of  the  nation  was 
depressed  in  servitude,  which,  though  qualified  as  to 
its  effects,  was  uniform  in  its  principle,  that  none 
who  had  been  born  in,  or  had  fallen  into  bondage 
could  acquire  an  absolute  right  to  any  species  of 
property. 

The  condition,  however,  of  the  people  who  were 
thus  debarred  from  the  first  of  social  rights^  was  not 
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m  other  respects  equally  abject  and  miserable. '  Oner 
dass  of  villains,  or  villagers,  though  bound  to  the 
most  servile  offices  of  rural  industry,  were  permitted 
to  occupy  small  portions  of  land  to  sustain  them* 
selves  and  families.     Other  ranks  of  men,  equally 
servile,  are  noticed   in  the  ancient  records,  parti* 
cularly  the  bordars  and  cottars,  the  former  in  con- 
sideration of  being  allowed  a  small  cottage,  were 
required  to  provide  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  articles 
of  diet  for  the  lord's  table ;  and  the  latter  were  em- 
'  ployed  in  the  trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  and  other 
'  handicraft  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed 
at  the  charge  of  their  masters.     Inferior  to  these  were 
the  thralls,  or  servi,  principally  employed  in  menml 
services  about  the  mansion.    Their  lives  were  pro- 
fessedly protected  by  law,    and  with  the   consent 
of  their  owners  they  were  allowed  in  some  cases  to 
purchase  their  manumission.     In  other  respects  they 
were  in  the  lowest  degradation ;  so  much  so  as  to  be 
^nsidered  mere  chattels  and  regular  articles  of 
commerce.     Oiraldus  relates  that  the  number  of 
them  exported  to  Ireland  for  sale  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  was  so  great  that  the  market  was  abs^ 
lutely  overstocked;  and  from  William  I.  to  the 
reign  of  John,  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Scotland  but 
possessed  an  English  slave.     In  the  details  of  the 
border  wars,   mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
number  of  slaves  taken  prisoners  as  forming  a  prin* 
cipal  part  of  the  booty. 
I  '  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  writers  the  precise 
/  imiDunities  of  the  several  classes  of  bondmen  men-* 
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tkmed;  the  chief  differences  in  their  condition  aroM 
probably  from  the  relative  utility  of  Uieir  occupa^ 
tions ;  the  servi,  or  serfs,  as  least  yaluabley  being  a 
more  ordinary  article  of  trafiBc  and  transfer  than  the 
bordars  and  cottars  who  had  been  trained  to  useful 
arts  or  obtained  a  fixed  habitation.* 

All,    however,    alike    appear    to    have    been  j 
denuded  of  the  substantial  attributes  of  freedom    [ 
the  law  recognised  in  none  the  uncontrolled  right  to 
property  or  change  of  place  without  the  consent  of  i 
their  superiors;  the  lord  had  the  absolute  disposal  I 
of  their  persons,  they  might  be'attached  to  the  soil 
or  transferred  by  deed,  sale,  or  conveyance,  from 
one  owner  to  another;  in  short  they  were  slaves  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word—men  under  an  obli- 
gation of  perpetual  servitude,  which  the  consiant  of 
the  master  could  alone  dissolve,  and  in  all  proba« 
bility  enjoyed  less  legal  protection  from  the  ill-usaga 
of  their  oppressors  than  the  humanity  of  modemi 
legislation  has  extended  to  the  brute  creation. 

The  population  of  England,  according  to  Mr.  Tuiw 

.  *  Tht  difBealt^  of  ol>tamm^  prsoiso  notions  of  th«  otril  dls* 
tiaotieauof  ioeioty  U  not  confined  to  English  hiitory.  Hi*i 
loinans  are  not  exnctlj  agreed  abo^t  the  social  rank  and  ini« 
mnnities  of  the  patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians  of  ancien^ 
Home.  Posterity  some  centuries  hence  will  be  greatlj  at  a 
ibis  to  form  correct  ideas  of  the  relatire  condition  of  the  sereral 
appertaining  to  the  metropolis;  of  the  fhmchises  of  the 
freemen,  liverymeoi,  and  parliamentary  electors  of  the 
city  of  London,  ss  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  living 
without  the  narrow  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  not  sharing 
either  in  the  immunities  of  the  general  corporation,  or  pf 
aiimeroos  incorporated  fratenities.  d 
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tier,  after  the  desolation  of  the  northern  countiesby  the 
Normans,  amounted  to  about  1,700,000.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  are  supposed  to  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  Conqueror  in  laying  waste  the  country 
betwixt  the  HumberandtheTees.  Attempts  have  hem 
made  to  class  the  population  existing  at  the  close 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  into  its  several  propunr* 
tions  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  those  of  servile  condi^ 
tion,  but  with  no  great  pretension  to  accuracy.  In 
thirty-four  counties  the  burgesses  and  citizens  are 
made  to  amount  to  17,105 ;  the  villains  to  102,704  ; 
the  bordars  to  74,823;  the  cottars  to  5947;  the 
serfs  or  thralls  to  26,552 :  the  remaining  population 
consisted  of  freemen,  ecclesiastics,  knights,  thanes, 
and  landowners.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  {History  of  England,  v.  i.  p.  78),  the 
persons  strictly  slaves  were  not  above  one  out  of  every 
seven  of  the  higher  laborious  classes  of  villains, 
boidars,  and  cottars. 

Of  the  domestic  comforts  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
people,  history  affords  little  information.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  motives  of  interest  the  lord 
would  take  care  of  his  villain,  and  supply  him  in  in-' 
fancy  and  manhood  with  the  essential  necessaries  of 
food,  raiment,  and  lodging.  In  this  consists  almost 
the  solitary  advantage  of  slavery  over  free- labour,  it 
creates  in  the  master  the  same  motives  for  rearing, 
and  preserving  his  thralls  as  his  cattle — a  tie  dis- 
solved by  the  labourer  becoming  independent,  and 
left  to  his  own  prudence  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
yjcjssitudes  of  health  and  employment. 
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Themitjgationand  final  extinction  of  English  slav^ 
wa3  a  work  of  gradual  and  lengthened  operatbiu  / 
The  first  blow  the  system  sustained  was  in  the  disuse  ' 
of  the  ancient  practice  of  converting  prisoners  of 
wax  into  bondmen.  The  diffusion  of  Christianity,  by 
teaching  mankind  that  they  were  equal,  early  awak* 
ened  men  to  the  injustice  of  a  practice  which  made 
one  man  the  property  of  another.  Frequently,  at 
the  intercession  of  their  confessors,  the  feudal  lords 
were  induced  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  and  from 
the  ig^norance  of  the  times,  the  administration  of 
justice  devolving  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  oppor- 
tunities occurred  of  showing  particular  indulgence 
to  this  unfortunate  class  of  society.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Pope  formally  issued  a  bull  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves ;  and  in  11 02  it  was  declared 
in  th^  great  council  of  the  nation,  held  at  West- 
minster, unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly 
in  the  market,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
custom  of  the  country.        ^^ 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this 
that  slavery  ceased  in  the  land,  or  that  men  did 
not  long  after  continue  a  vendible  article.  In  both 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  charters  of  Henry  III.,  ob- 
tained in  1225,  a  class  of  men  are  mentioned,  who 
appear  to  have  been  treated  as  chattel  property* 
The  prohibition  to  guardians  from  wasting  the  men^ 
or  cattle  on  the  estates  of  minors  is  a  clear  proof 
that  villains  who  held  by  servile  tenures  were  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  negroes  on  a  rice  or  sugar  plan- 
tion.    Long  after  this  period  they  were  considered 
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aaleable  commodity,  of  which  Sir  P.  Eden  cites 
several  instances  from  ancient  authorities.  In  1283 
a  slave  and  his  family  were  sold  by  the  abbot  of 
Dunstable  for  133.  4tcL;  in  1333  a  lord  granted  to  ft 
chantry  several  messuages,  together  with  the  bodies 
of  eight  natives  dwelling  there,  with  all  their  chattels 
and  offspring ;  and  in  1339  is  an  instance  of  a  gifl 
of  a  ni^  (female  slave),  with  all  her  family  and  all 
that  she  possessed  or  might  subsequently  acquire. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  that  slavery 
was  wholly  abolished  in  England  by  statute ;  it  was 
attempted  in  vain  to  be  abolished  in  1526.  So. 
late  even  as  1775  the  colliers  of  Scotland  were 
bondmen ;  and  in  case  they  left  the  ground  of  the 
fitrm  to  which  they  belonged,  and  as  pertaining  to 
which  their  services  were  bought  or  sold,  they  ware 
liable  to  be  brought  back  by  summary  procedure 
before  a  magistrate.  The  existence  of  this  sort  of 
slavery  being  deemed  irreconcilable  with  personal 
freedom,  colliers  were  declared  free  and  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  servants,  by  the  act  15  Geo.  III. 
cap.  28. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  the  condition  of  thtf 
villains  was  so  far  ameliorated,  that  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  perform  every  mean  and  servile  office  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  demanded,  they  had 
acquired  a  tenure  in  lands  on  condition  of  rendering 
services  which  were  either  certain  in  their  nature, 
as  to  reap  the  lord*s  com,  or  cleanse  his  fish- 
pond ;  or  limited  in  duration,  as  to  harrow  two  days 
in  the  year,  or  to  employ  three  days  in  carting 
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Ae  lord's  timber.  As  early  as  the  year  12579  a  ser- 
rile  tenant,  if  employed  before  midsummer,  received 
wages;  and  he  was  permitted,  instead  of  working 
himself,  to  provide  a  labourer  for  the  lord;  from 
which  it  is  obvious  he  must  have  possessed  the  meant 
of  hiring  one;  and  secondly,  that  a  class  of  free 
labourers,  at  liberty  to  barter  their  services  to  the 
best  bidder,  had  begun  to  exist. 

These  were  important  transitions,  indicating  the 
rise  of  a  middle  class  and  independent  race  of  work* 
men.  By  granting  to  the  vassals  a  right  to  property, 
diey  received  a  stimulus  to  acquire  more;  and,  by 
conceding  to  them  a  part  of  the  immunities  of  free- 
men, they*  were  raised  one  step  in  the  social  scale, 
and  put  in  a  state  to  treat  and  contend  with  their 
^ippressors  for  the  remainder.  Whatever  advances 
^v^e  subsequently  made,  may  be  considered  as  an 
eztaision  and  improvement  of  these  fimt  concessions. 
'  While  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  stavery,  it  may 
be  readily  conjectured,  that  their  diet  would  be  the 
mereoflal  and  refuse  of  their  masters;  and  n6  more 
tt  it  than  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support 
fheir  daily  toil.  At  this  period,  the  food  of  labourers 
Consisted  principally  of  fish,  chiefly  herrings,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  bread  and  beer.  Mutton  and 
cheese  were  considered  articles  of  luxury,  which 
formed  the  harvest-home,  of  so  much  importance  in 
ancient  times.  Wages  were  a  penny  a  day  in  har- 
dest, and  a  halfpenny  at  other  seasons :  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  61,  85.  a  quarter,  which  last 
clearly-  shows  the  small  progress  made  in  tillage 
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hosbftndryy  and  how  little  the  present  staff  of  life 
entered  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  com- 
munity. Their  habitations  were  without  chimneys, 
and  their  principal  furniture  consisted  of  a  brass 
pot,  valued  from  one  to  three  shillings :  and  a  bed 
valued  from  three  to  six  shillings. 

The  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  were 
great  and  sudden,  arising  from  the  absence  of  com« 
mercial  middlemen,  whose  pursuits,  though  often 
viewed  with  prejudice,  tend  to  produce  a  regular 
and  equable  supply  of  the  most  essential  articles  of 
consumjption  throughout  the  year.  The  trade  of  a 
corn-dealer  seems  to  have  been  unknown ;  nor  ez« 
cept  in  the  Abbey-Granges  do  we  meet  with  in* 
stances  of  corn  being  collected  in  large  quantities.* 
The  natural  consequence  must  have  been,  that  the 
farmers,  without  capital,  disposed  of  their  crops 
at  moderate  prices,  soon  after  the  harvest:  pur* 
chasers  who  only  looked  to  their  immediate  wants, 
having  com  cheap,  were  naturally  wasteful  and  im« 
provident  in  the  consumption :  the  price,  therefore, 
almost  invariably  rose  as  the  year  advanced,  and 
was  frequently  at  an  enormous  height  just  before 
harvest,  when  the  supply  of  the  preceding  seasoa 
was  nearly  or  entirely  exhausted.  Stow  relates, 
that  in  1317  the  harvest  was  all  got  in  before  the 
1st  of  September ;  and  that  wheat  which  had  before 
been  at  4/.  the  quarter  fell  to  6«.  8cZ.,  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  price.  A  reference  to  tables  of  prices  fur- 
nish abundant  proof  of  the  extreme  misery  of  these 

•  Sir  F.  Eden*!  Suu  ef  tU  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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times,  in  which,  the  only  buyers  of  com  were  the 
consumers :  and  no  monopolistSs  as  they  are  termed^ 
interfered,  who  by  the  aid  of  superior  capital,  pur- 
chasing  the  redundant  produce  of  one  year,  made  a 
provision  for  the  scarcity  of  another. 

The  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  and  of 
town  population  operated  favourably  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes.     The  woollen  manu- 
facture had  been  known  so  early  as  the  Conquest, 
and  for  greater  security  during  a  barbarous  i^e  had 
been  chiefly  established  in  boroughs  and  cities.     As 
it  was  at  first  carried  on  principally  by  the  Flemings, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  an  unenlightened 
nation,  it  is  probable  that  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  sovereign  on  weavers,  fullers,  and  clothiers, 
in  allowing  them  to  carry  on  their  occupations  in 
walled  towns,  and  form  themselves  into  guilds  and 
companies,  governed  by  corporate  laws,  were  not 
more  intended  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  than ' 
to  protect  their  persons  from  popular  outrage  and 
their  property  from  depredation.     Such  was  the 
want  of  police  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  that  robbers  formed  themselves  into  bands 
under  the  protection  of  powerful  barons,  who  em- 
ployed them  in  acts  of  violence  and  plunder,  justified 
4heir  conduct,  and  partook  of  their  booty.     The 
king's  retinue  was  often  beset  and  pillaged  by  ban- 
ditti ;  even  towns  during  times  of  fairs  were  assaulted 
and  ransacked,  and  men  of  rank  carried  off  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  some  lawless  chieftain  till 
their  ransom  was  paid.    In  so  general  a  state  of 
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mtecurity  it  was  impossible  the  pursuits  of  indui* 
try  should  thrive  without  special  protectioQ.  But 
hj  the  immunities  granted  to  merchants  and  maim* 
&cturers  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  govenw 
ment,  and  of  raising  troops  for  their  own  def^nce^ 
they  were  enabled  to  taste  the  blessings  of  order 
and  protection,  and  acquired  the  meuis  of  enriching* 
themselves,  while  the  occupiers  of  land  were  laiw 
guishmg  in  poverty  and  servitude.  The  superior 
comforts  enjoyed  in  towns  no  doubt  inspired  the  de» 
pendents  of  a  manor  with  ideas  of  emancipating 
thanaelves  from  a  state  in  which  they  could  scarcely 
obtain  the  necessaries,  and  certainly  none  of  tl^ 
conveniences  of  life.  If  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  cul* 
tiralor,  oj^iressed  with  the  services  of  vilhuiage^ 
•ome  little  stock  should  ftccumulate,  he  would  nata* 
rally  conceal  it  with  care  from  his  master,  by  whom 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  claimed,  and  Ukt  tte 
first  opportunity  of  escaping  to  a  town.  The  lav 
too  was  so  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towiu^ 
I  and  80  favourable  to  diminishing  the  authority  of 
I  the  lord  over  those  of  the  country,  that  if  a  v^ami 
^  could  conceal  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  his  lorA 
&r  a  year  he  was  free  for  ever. 

By  this  and  similar  practices,  suggested  perhi{Mi 
originally  by  the  hardships  of  servitude,  and  pno- 
laoted  by  the  demand  for  manufacturing  labour,  a 
laige  portion  of  villains  were  converted  into  the 
more  useful  class  of  free  labourers:  The  number 
was  also  no  doubt  increased  during  the  beginning 
of  Edward  the  Third's  reign  from  his  long  wars  in 
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France,  which  must  have  obliged  him  to  manumit 
anny  of  his  rillains  to  recruit  his  exhausted  armies. 
They  are  for  the  first  time  specifically  noticed  as  A 
distinct  class  of  people  by  the  legislature  in  1350, 
whose  regulationsy  however  unjust  and  impolitic, 
afford  at  least  the  important  information,  that  la- 
bourers in  husbandry,  as  well  as  those  employed  at 
the  loom,  equally  worked  for  hire. 

Another  cause  operated  favourably  for  the  labour^ 
ing  classes.  In  1349  the  earth  was  visited  with  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  from  its  surface 
nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants.  After  this  terrible 
calamity  labour  became  extremely  dear,  and  la* 
bonrers  demanded  unusual  wages.  To  remedy  this 
evil  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  fix  the  price  of 
labour;  this  not  being  attended  to.  the  famous 
Statute  of  Labourers  was  enacted  t  j  enforce  obe- 
dience by  fines  and  corporal  punishment.  The  sta- 
tute states,  that  since  the  pestilence  no  person  would 
serve  unless  he  was  paid  double  the  usual  wages  al- 
lowed five  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
lords  and  commons ;  it  then  provides  that  in  future 
carters,  ploughmen,  plough-drivers,  shepherds,  and 
swineherds  and  other  servants,  should  be  content 
with  such  liveries  and  ¥rage8  as  they  received  in  the 
20tb  year  of  the  king's  reign  and  two  or  three  years 
before;  and  that  in  districts  where  they  had  been 
severally  paid  in  wheat,  they  should  receive  wheat 
or  money  at  tlie  rate  of  tenpence  a  bushel,  at  the 
option  of  their  employers ;  they  were  to  be  hired  by 
the  year  and  other  accustomed  periods,  and  not  by 
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the  day ;  weeders  and  haymakers  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowers  fivepence  per  acre, 
or  fivepence  a  day ;  reapers  during  the  first  week  ia 
August  twopence  a  day,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  month  threepence  a  day,  without  diet  or 
other  perquisite.  Labourers  of  this  description  were 
enjoined  to  carry  their  implements  of  husbandry 
openly  in  their  hands  to  market-towns,  and  to  apply 
for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town. 

This  unjust  interference  with  the  freedom  of  in- 
dustry was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  succeeding  par-> 
liaments ;  and  the  same  erroneous  principle  of  legis- 
lation, further  extended  by  the  law  of  1363,  which 
regulates  the  diet  and  apparel  of  labourers;  and 
that  of  1388,  which  prohibits  servants  from  removing 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  finally,  to  conclude 
those  oppressive  enactments,  justices  of  peace  were 
empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  labour  every  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  by  proclamation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  system  of  legislation 
prevalent  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  the  minute 
regulations  of  the  statute  of  1 363 ;  which  directs 
that  artificers  and  servants  shall  be  served  once  a 
day  with  meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  Tictuals, 
as  milk  and  cheese,  according  to  their  station ;  and 
that  they  should  wear  cloth  of  which  the  whole  piece 
did  not  cost  more  than  twelvepence  per  yard.  The 
cloth  of  yeomen  and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more 
than  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Carters, 
ploughmen,  ox-herds,  neat-herds,  shepherds,  and  all 
others  employed  in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  kind 
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t/t  clolh  but  that  called  black  rafset,  twelTepeoccr 
^  yard.  ClothierB  were  commanded  to  mantt£M> 
tare  the  necessary  kind  of  cloth ,  and  tradesmen  to 
have  a  sufficient  stock  upon  hand  at  the  established 
le^al  prices. 

It  would  be  superfluous  enlarging  on  a  species  of 
law-making  so  obviously  at  variance  with  the  feel* 
ings  and  intelligence  of  the  present  age.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  that  these  enactments  were  m 
good  keeping,  for  it  was  not  more  preposterous  to 
^x  the  rate  at  which  a  labourer  should  work  than 
what  he  should  eat,  or  wherewithal  be  clothed,  and 
one  is  almost  surprised  the  legislators  of  the  day  did 
not  descend  to  regulations  still  more  minute  and  io^ 
trusive.  One  important  fact  may  be  elicited  from 
these  provisions,  namely,  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
the  new  social  elements  that  had  risen  into  import- 
ance. A  great  portion  of  the  labourers  had  clearly  ( 
extricated  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  their  feudal 
masters,  who  in  lieu  of  the  direct  power  of  compul- 
sory servitude,  were  compelled  to  resort  to  acts  of 
parliament,  which,  though  partial,  had  the  sem- 
blance of  law  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
employers. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  benefits 
attendant  on  freedom,  order  and  industry,  had  made 
considerable  progress :  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  in  1400  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were»  in 
comparison  with  their  forefathers  at  the  Conquest, 
richy  tfarivingy  and  independent ;  and  although  his- 
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torians  are  silent  on  many  points  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  an  investigation  of  this  nature,  their 
general  information  will  still  afford  us  competent 
evidence  that  the  sphere  of  domestic  happiness  was 
greatly  extended.  The  various  immunities  granted 
to  cities  and  boroughs,  the  introduction  and  firm 
establishment  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  dawn- 
ing, however  faint,  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  hu* 
manizing  tendency  of  Christianity,  are  causes  which 
must  have  powerfully  and  beneficially  operated  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  principally  to  their  efiect  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  important  alteration  that  appears  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Richard  IL ; 
BOt  only  in  the  personal  dependence,  but  in  the 
political  opinions  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society* 
In  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  year  1381, 
the  language  of  the  rebels,  who  were  chiefly  villains, 
bespeaks  men  not  unacquainted  with  the  essentials 
of  rational  liberty.  They  required  from  the  king  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market- 
towns,  without  tolls  or  imposts,  and  a  fixed  rent  on 
land  instead  of  services  due  by  villanage.  These 
requests  (Mr.  Hume  observes),  though  extremely 
reasonable  in  themselves,  the  nation  was  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared  to  receive,  and  which  it  were 
dangerous  to  have  yielded  to  intimidation,  were 
however  complied  with  :  charters  of  manumissioa 
were  granted,  and  although  they  were  revoked  after, 
the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  many  hundreds  of 
the  insurgents  executed  as  traitors^  it  is  probable  that 
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the  general  spirit  which  had  now  mantfiested  itself 
among  the  people  prevented  masters  from  imposing, 
and  vassals  from  again  submitting  to  the  harsh  and 
oppressive  services  of  bondage. 

While  the  united  operation  of  various  causes  was 
thus  gradually  converting  villains  into  free  labourersy 
another  and  not  less  useful  class  of  subjects,  namely, 
tenantry,  had  insedsibly  been  formed,  and,  like  the 
other,  seems  to  have  been  much  indebted  for  their 
advancement  to  manufactures  and  commerce.  At 
the  Conquest,  most  of  the  lands  in  England  were 
parcelled  out  among  the  Norman  nobility.  Earl 
Moreton  acquired  no  less  than  793  manors;  and 
Hugh  de  Alrincis  received  from  the  conqueror  the 
whole  palatinate  of  Chester.  The  extensive  county 
of  Norfolk  had  only  sixty-six  proprietors.  The  owners 
of  such  vast  possessions  resided  almost  entirely  on 
their  estates,  and  in  most  instances,  kept  them  in 
their  own  hands.  The  elder  Spencer  in  his  pe- 
tition to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  outrages  committed 
on  his  lands,  reckons  among  his  moveable  property 
28,000  sheep,  1000  oxen,  1200  cows,  500  cart* 
horses,  2000  hogs,  600  bacons,  80  carcasses  of  beef, 
600  sheep  in  the  larder  (the  three  last  articles  were 
probably  salted  provisions),  10  tons  of  cider,  and 
arms  for  200  men.  In  the  following  reign,  in  1 367, 
the  stock  on  the  land  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
appears  by  inquisition  taken  at  his  death  to  have 
amounted  to  127  draft-horses,  1556  head  of  black- 
cattle,  3876  wethers,  4777  ewes,  3451  lambs.    It 
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is  probable  that  Spencer's  estate,  as  of  the  other 
mobility  in  those  times,  was  farmed  by  the  landlord 
liimself,  managed  by  his  steward  or  bailiff,  and  cul* 
tivated  by  his  villains.  From  there  being  no  costly 
articles  of  equipage  or  dress,  for  which  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  land,  beyond  the  lord's  immediate 
nrants,  could  be  exchanged,  he  was  naturally  led  to 
spend  it  in  riotous  and  rustic  hospitality.  Commerce 
ut  length  offered  allurements  of  a  different  kind,  and 
induced  him,  from  motives  of  personal  gratificatioo, 
to  lessen  the  number  of  his  idle  retainers  and  depend- 
ants, and  to  grant  a  portion  of  his  demesnes  to  a 
.tenant,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  rent  which  might 
enable  him  to  extend  his  pursuits  beyond  gorgeous 
^entertainments,  field  sports,  or  domestic  warfare. 

In  this  way,  the  progress  of  manufieu^tures  led  to 
4a  salutary  revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  great 
landowners,  and  through  them  to  the  subordinate 
Tanks  of  the  community.  In  lieu  of  squandering 
immense  revenues  in  the  support  of  numerous  fol- 
lowers, they  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  productions  of  art.  For  a  pair  of  diamond 
•buckles,  or  something  as  frivolous.  Dr.  Smith  re- 
jnarks  {Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv.),  they 
exchanged  the  maintenance  of  a  thousand  men  for 
a  year,  and  with  it,  the  whole  weight  and  authority 
:which  it  could  give  them.  It  is  not,  however,  tD 
mere  personal  vanity,  but  to  more  rational  causes, 
this  change  may  be  ascribed.  The  desire  of  better- 
ing our  condition',  which  is  the  parent  of  so  many 
jocial  virtues,  would  alike  compel  the  lord  to  pre- 
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fer  comfbrt  to  barbaric  splendcmr,  and  the  vilkin  ta 
quit  his  liTcry  for  the  ii^ependence  of  trade :  aii4 
happily  these  exchanges  produced  advantages  con- 
dncire  to  general  security  and  happiness,  A  man 
who,  by  dismissing  halF  of  his  useless  domestics, 
purchased  the  meaiis'of  multiplying  his  enjoyments; 
who  could  thereby  clothe  himself  in  woollen  and 
fine  linen  instead  of  coarse  canvass  and  a  leathern 
jericin ;  who  could  add  the  wholesome  and  grateful 
productions  of  horticulture  to  his  table ;  and  could 
render  a  dreary  castle  more  habitable  by  substituting 
warm  hangings  for  bare  stone,  or  at  most^  white<^ 
washed  waHs ;  and  that  elegant  conveniency,  glass 
for  latticed  windows,  would  act  conformably  to  prinr 
dples  which  are  not  more  natural  to  the  masters 
than  to  the  labouring  part  of  mankind. 

From  the  complunts  of  the  Commons  in  1406» 
we  have  evidence  of  the  competition  which  bad  com-^ 
venced  between  rural  and  manufacturing  industry*- 
To  evade  the  statutes,  passed  some  years  before,  for 
compelling  those  who  had  been  brought '  up  to  the 
plough  till  they  were  twelve  years  of  age  to  continue 
in  husbandry  all  their  lives ;  agricultural  labourers 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren into  cities  and  boroughs,  and  binding  them 
apprentices  when  they  were  under  that  age.  In  order 
to  counteract  this,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person, 
Bnless  possessed  of  land  of  a  rental  of  twenty  shillings 
a  year,  should  bind  a  child  of  any  age  apprcintice  to 
any  trade  or  mystery  within  a  city,  but  that  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  occupation  of  their  , 
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parents^  or  other  business  suited  to  their  conditions ; 
they  were,  however,  allowed  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
n  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  a  proof  of 
growing  civilization,  and  of  attention  to  educatioDf 
even  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  race  of  villains  was 
almost  extinct,  and  waged  were  nearly  quadruple  the 
aiAount  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  century.  Civili« 
'zation  and  the  useful  arts  had  made  a  wonderful  pro- 
gress. In  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  1 496  (11  Henry 
VII.  c.  22)  bricklayers  are  for  the  first  time  mentioned 
among  artificers.  Tilers  are  noticed  in  the  statute 
of  1350 ;  and  tiles  were  used  in  Suffolk  as  eariy  as 
1358.  Another  occupation  is  likewise  mentioned  ia 
1496,  namely,  that  of  glaziers.  But  Sir  F.  Eden 
very  much  doubts  whether  glass,  although  it  had 
long  been  the  ornament  of  churches,  was  used  at  this 
time  in  private  houses.  In  1567  glass  was  such  a 
rarity  as  not  to  be  usually  found  in  the  castles  of  the 
nobility.  It  is  probable  glass  windows  were  not  in- 
troduced into  farmhouses  much  before  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  Scotland,  however,  as  late  as  1661, 
the  windows  of  the  ordinary  country  houses  were  not 
glazed,  and  only  the  upper  parts  even  of  those  of 
the  king's  palaces  had  glass ;  the  lower  ones  having 
two  wooden  shutters,  to  open  at  pleasure  and  admit 
the  fresh  air.  Previously,  lattice,  horn,  or  bevil,  was 
the  substitute  for  the  uses  to  which  glass  is  ndw 
applied. 

The  diet  of  labourers  had  become  more  wholesome 
and  plentiful  by  the,  introduction  of  various  useful 
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roots  and  vegetables.  Their  dress  appears  to  have  been 
simple  and  well-contrived,  consisting  of  shoes,  hose 
made  of  cloth,  a  jacket  and  coat,  buttoned  and 
fastened  round  the  body  by  a  belt  or  girdle,  and  a 
bonnet  of  cloth.  Hats  were  not  much  used  till  a 
century  after ;  though  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
a  statute  of  Richard  III.,  by  which  the  price  of  a  hat 
is  limited  to  twenty  pence.  Sumptuary  laws  were  ia 
force,  regulating  apparel,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted 
Chat  no  serving  man  under  the  degree  of  a  gen- 
tleman, should  wear  a  long  gown  or  coat  containing 
more  than  three  broad  yards,  and  without  fur,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  nor  any  garde  hose  or  cloth 
above  the  price  of  twenty  pence.  The  fashion  of 
wearing  peaks  to  shoes  or  boots  of  a  length  ex* 
ceeding  eleven  inches  was  prohibited  to  all  but 
gentlemen. 

The  rate  of  wages  maybe  collected  from  the  statute 
of  1496  mentioned  above,  and  were  as  follows: 

AGRTCULTURAL    SERVANTS,   WITH    DIET,   FOR 

ONE  YEAR. 

To  a  bailiff  of  husbandry,  not     /.  «.  <2*  L$*d* 

morethan •••  1  16  8 — andforclothing  0  5  0 

A  chief  hind  or  chief  shepherd  10  0  ditto  0  5  0 

A  common  servant  ofhnsbsndryO  16  8  ditto  0  4  0 

cA  woman  servant  •• 0  10  0  ditto  04  0 

A  child  under  14  yeacs  of  age  0    6  8  ditto  0  4  0 
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WAGES  APPOINTED  FOR  ARTIFICERS. 


A  fiweMuoOy  Master 
Carpenter,  Rough 
Mmoq,  Bricklajer,  . 

Fliiml>er,    Glazier,  I 
Career,  J  oioer        J 

Other  lahooran  (ez-1 
cept  in  harreat)      j 

In   harvest,    every     1 
Mower,  by  the  dayj  * 

A  reaper,  ditto  ,••••••• 


Bsticeen  Emttr 
tmd  Michaelumi, 

with  diet  4<f., 
without  &d. 


wididietSJ., 
without  4d, 


{ 

{ 
{ 


A  carter,  ditto 


A  woman,   and  other  1 
laboarefi  ditto       J' 


{ 


Biiu-ttn  hliehoi^ 
ma$  anirEtiitfr, 

with  diet  3d., 
withont  Sd*   ' 


with  diet  l|4/^ 

without  Bd, 

■•        * 

with  diet  4d^ 
without  6d. 

with  diet  5d*, 
without  5d, 

wtt^  diet  SJ,, 
without  5d, 

with  diet  2§#f., 
without  4^, 


.  If  any  unemployed  person  refused  to  serve  at  the 
above  wages  he  might  •  be  imprisoned  till  he  fouQ4 
sureties  to  serve  according  to  the  statute.  The  latter 
part  of  this  statute  regulates  the  hours  of  work  and 
meals,  by  providing  that  the  hours  of  labour,  from 
March  to  September,  shall  be  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  sev^en  in  the  evening ;  that  one  hour 
shall  be  allowed  to  breakfast,  an  hour  and  half  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  noon-meate :  the  hours  of 
labour  in  winter  are  from  "  springing  of  day"  to  dailr, 
and  only  one  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  the  extra 
half-hour  at  the  meal  being  only  allowed  for  sleep* 
ing,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August. 

Although  provisions  advanced  considerably  in  the 
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tiic<%ediog  twenty  years,  it  does  not  at)pear  that 
ivages  underwent  any  material  alteratioQ;  in  1514 
the  prices  of  the  differeot  kinds  of  labour  mentioned 
above  were  exactly  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  comfort  and  relative  situatioii 
of  the  working  classes  at  di&rent  periods,  tfaej 
depend  so  much  on  circumstances  with  which  wq 
are  yery  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  proportion 
between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  provi- 
9km9  is  undoubtedly  the  best  criterion ;  but  if  we  are 
not  also  informed  of  the  diet  and  domestic  economy 
of  labourers,  we  can  know  very  little  of  their  real 
situation.  Labourers  in  the  north  of  England,  simi-* 
lariy  situatied  as  to  the  price  of  provisions  and  wages^ 
will  have  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  while 
labourers  in*  the  south  would  perish  from  wretched- 
ness and  privation.  From  the  statement  above  it 
appears,  that  in  1496  the  diet  was  considered  equiva- 
lent to  one-third  of  the  income  of  an  artificer,  and 
one-half  the  income  of  a  labourer,  which  indicates  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  among  the  working 
classes  than  prevails  at  present ;  for  the  board,  both 
of  labourers  and  artificers,  would  now  be  reckoned 
at  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  wages.  The 
hours  for  meals  and  relaxation  were  more  liberal, 
toOs  than  at  this  day. 

The  labouring  poor,  however,  were  still  a  long  way 
behind  their  successors,  in  their  diet,  dress,  and  habi* 
taticMis;  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary^ 
the  dwelling  of  an  English  peasant  was  little  superior 
in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  what  we  observe  in  the 
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clay-built  hovels  of  the  Irish.  The  dwellings  of  the 
common  people,  according  to  Erasmus,  had  not  yet 
attained  the  convenience  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  fhe 
smoke,  and  the  flooring  of  their  huts  was  nothing 
but  the  bare  ground :  their  beds  consisted  of  straw* 
tnnong  which  was  an  ancient'  accumulation  of  filth 
and  refuse,  with  a  hard  block  of  wood  for*  a  pillow. 
And  such  in  general  was  the  situation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  Europe.  Fortescue,  Who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  speaking  of  the 
French  peasantry,  says,  **  Thay  drink  water,  thay 
eate  apples,  with  bread  right  brown,  made  of  rye ; 
thay  eate  no  flesche,  but,  if  it  be  selden ;  a  littell 
larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or  beds  of  beasts,  sclayne'for 
the  nobles  or  merchaunts  of  the  lond." 


CHAP.  III. 


Origin  of  the  Poor — Influence  of  Personal  Freedom  on  Indi« 
'  gence — Vagabondage  and  Mendicity — Licensing  of  Beggars 
•— I'reatment  of  the  Poor  in  the  Netheriands — The  elapse  of 
four  Centuries  not  changed  the  objects  of  Legislation. 

Ik  the  last  chapter  we  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  previously  to  which  period  had 
originated  that  numerous  class  emphatically  deno- 
minated the  POOR,  consisting  of  those  personally 
free,  but  without  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  industry  or  capital,  unaided  by  the 
Jratuitous  assistance  of  their  fellow-men.     Indi- 
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viduals  in  this  unhappy  condition  are  clearly  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  those  who  cannot  live  independ- 
ently of  the  support  of  others,  cannot,  in  the  affitirs 
of  life,  act  the  part  of  freemen :  and,  in  truth,  the 
great  mass  of  English  poor  is  nothing  more  than  the 
continuation,  under  a  mitigated  form,  of  the  race  of 
Tillains  who  have  exchanged  baronial  for  parochial 
servitude.  How  they  originated,  and  became  a  sepa- 
rate and  recognised  class  of  the  community,  I  shall 
briefly  explain. 

While  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  a  regular  chain 
ot  subordination  subsisted  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  community ;  all  thought  of  personal 
independence  was  precluded,  and  each  individual, 
during  sickness  or  infirmity,  looked  to  his  next  su- 
perior for  maintenance  and  protection.  From  the 
same  motives  the  lord  took  care  of  his  cattle,  he  took 
care  of  the  tillers  of  his  ground.  When  this  system 
declined,  and  men  ceased  to  be  the  life-apprentices 
of  their  employers,  then  their  only  dependence  in 
impotence  or  old  age  was  either  upon  their  own  pru- 
dence and  forethought,  or  the  voluntary  charity  of 
others. 

We  thus  see  how  different  the  functions  of  indi- 
yiduals  are  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  of  liberty.  In 
the  former,  men  may  be  mere  brutes — without  know- 
ledge, prudence,  or  economy ;  in  the  latter,  these 
qualities  are  indispensable.  The  extension  of  edu- 
cation and  the  domestic  virtues,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  keep  pace  with  the  extension  of  personal 
freedom.  ^ 
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Next  to  the  increase  of  freedom  amoDf  the  peqpli^ 
as  a  cause  of  pauperism,  may  be  reckoned  the  growllt 
of  commerce  aad  manufactures.   Rop^sean  properijt 
inquires  (La  Nouvelle  Hilotse),  "  Why  it  is  that  m 
a  thriying  city  the  poor  are  so  miserable,  while  Budk 
extreme  distress  is  hardly  ever  experienced  in  tboto 
countries  where  there  are  no  instances  of  immenae 
wealth  V*    One  answer  is,  that  in  cities  people  Jtam 
more  po(nr  because  they  are  more  independent  than 
in  thie  country.     It  is  one  of  the  natural  conse* 
quences  of  freedom ,  that  those  who  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  must  sometimes,  either  from  mb* 
conduct  or  misfortune,  be  reduced  to  want.    This» 
however,  furnishes  no  solid  argument  against  thi 
advantages  of  liberty.    A  prisoner,  under  the  cui* 
tody  of  his  keeper,  may  perhaps  be  confident  of  re* 
ceiving  his  bread  and  his  water  daily ;  yet  there  ar^ 
few  who  would  not,  even  with  the  contingent  neces^ 
sity  of  starving,  prefer  a  precarious  chance  of  sub^ 
sistence  from  their  own  industry  to  the  certainty  of 
regular  meals  in  a  gaol.     It  has  been  frequently 
urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  slave-trade,  that  the 
condition  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  genera) 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  many  day-labourers 
in  this  country.     Admitting  this  position  to  be  truc^ 
it  proves  no  more  than  that  those,  who  in  the  mass 
often  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  affluence,  will  some* 
times  furnish  instances  of  extreme  destitution.    But 
in  the  case  of  slavery,  degradation  and  misery  are' 
the  rule ;  in  the  case  of  freedom,  they  are  the  exr 
ception :  in  one  there  are  doubtless  many  pains. 
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but  in  the  other  there  are  no  pleasures — nor  hardly 
hope. 

Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  contrast 
presented  between  rural  and  civic  industry,  in  the 
different  conditions  under  which  labour  is  exercised. 
In  the  country,  labourers  are  often  hired  for  a  year, 
during  which  term  they  are  guaranteed  against  all 
casualties.  Then,  again,  their  remuneration  does 
dot  so  exclusively  depend  on  wages ;  if  unemployed, 
they  have  (or  shall  I  say  had  ?)  often  a  pig,  or  the 
produce  of  a  plot  of  ground,  on  which  they  can  re- 
treat as  a  temporary  resource.  Add  to  which,  they 
are  not  exposed  to  those  temptations  to  pleasure  and 
irregular  habits  which  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  extreme  wretchedness  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns. 

The  experience  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
Sir  F.  Eden  wrote  (and  from  whose  work  the  pre- 
ceding observations  have  been  mostly  abridged), 
shows  that  agricultural  districts  may  be  subject  to 
as  severe  visitations  of  poverty  and  privation  as  ma- 
hnfacturing  towns.  But  this  by  no  means  impugns 
the  truth  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  extension 
of  commerce  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  origin  of 
the  poor.  It  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  commercial 
pursuits — that  it  tends  rapidly  to  augment  popula- 
tion, without  simultaneously  providing  a  permanent 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  people.  The  employ- 
ment resulting  from  commerce  must  always  be  liable 
to  variations ;  depending  oh  a  state  of  peace  or  war. 
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the  invention  of  machinery,  or  the  ever-varying  taste 
and  fashion  of  the  times.  Unless  there  be  some 
certain  provision  for  the  people,  independent  of  these 
fluctuations,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  not  only  be 
exposed  to  great  occasional  distress,  but  that  even 
commerce  itself  cannot  be  advantageously  pursued* 
Without  it,  when  the  demand  for  labour  decreases^ 
numbers  must  perish  from  want ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  demand  for  labour  increases,  hands 
cannot  be  obtained  to  meet  it.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  evil,  and  secure  the  advantage  of  such 
vicissitudes,  provision  must  be  made,  either  by  the 
community  or  the  people  themselves,  for  their  occa« 
sional  maintenance,  independent  of  their  occupa* 
tions. 

There  is  one  error  which  it  is  essential  to  guard 
against,  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject; 
namely,  the  inference  which  might  be  drawn,  that 
because  the  poor  are  not  mentioned  during  the 
feudal  age  there  was  no  poverty  or  distress.  No 
doubt,  in  disastrous  times,  from  the  lateness  of  har- 
vest, from  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  ravages  of  war- 
fare, a  great  landholder  was  often  as  much  embar- 
rassed to  supply  the  hungry  mouths  around  him 
with  food,  as  a  free  labourer  was  to  support  himself; 
and  a  famine,  we  may  be  assured,  fell  with  no  less 
fury  on  the  cottar  than  the  manufacturer :  but  the 
poor  not  having  become  an  object  of  legislative 
enactment  and  provision,  we  have  no  record  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations. 
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Having  premised  these  general  remarks,  I  shall 
next  notice  the  principal  facts  in  the  progress  of  the 
poor  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1376  we  have  evidence  of  a  strong 
disposition  to  vagrancy  among  labourers,  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  House  of  Commons  that  masters  are 
obliged  to  give  their  servants  high  wages  to  prevent 
them  nmning  away;  that  many  of  the  runaways 
turn  beggars  and  lead  idle  lives  in  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, although  they  have  sufficient  bodily  strength 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  willing  to  work ;  that  others 
become  staff-strikers  (cudgel-players)  wandering  in 
parties  from  village  to  village,  but  that  the  chief  part 
turn  out  sturdy  rogues,  infesting  the  kingdom  with 
frequent  robberies.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  Com- 
mons propose  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  those 
who  are  able  to  work  within  boroughs  or  the  coun- 
try ;  that  vagrants,  beggars,  and  staff-strikers,  shall 
be  imprisoned  till  they  consent  to  return  home  to 
work,  and  whoever  harbours  a  runaway  servant  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  This  is  the 
first  time  beggars  are  mentioned;  it  shows  the 
earliest  opinion  of  parliament  on  mendicity;  and 
from  the  language  of  the  Commons  we  learn  that 
they  were  chiefly  found  in  towns,  where,  owing  to 
commerce  and  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  nation  had  accumulated. 

Two  years  after,  by  12  Richard  II.  c.  7,  it  is  di- 
rected that  impotent  beggars  should  continue  to  re- 
side in  the  places  they  were  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act :  in  case  those  places  are  not  able  to  main- 
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ain  them,  they  are  to  remove  to  some  other  place 
to  the  hundred,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  Fronl 
the  tenour  of  this  act,  it  is  evident,  that  the  district 
where  they  finally  settled,  was  bound  to  maintain 
them ;  and  the  legislature  of  1388  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  of  a  compulsory  assessment  as  thafT 
of  the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1 60 1 .  It  seons, 
too,  from  the  enactments  of  this  period,  that  the  in* 
digent  classes  had  a  legal  claim  on  the  revenues  of 

he  clergy.  In  1391  it  is  declared  that^  in  all  ap- 
propriations of  tithe  for  the  support  of  monastic  in* 
atitutions,  a  certain  portion  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

In  these  regulations  we  see  the  foundation  of  our 
present  system  of  poor-laws ;  and  instead  of  referring 
their  origin  to  the  43d  Elizabeth,  we  ought  only  to 
ascribe  the  concentration  and  development  of  an 
ancient  practice  that  had  prevailed  for  some  ages 
before  her  time.  It  is  apparent,  indeed,  from  the 
acts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  from  others  in 
the  public  statutes  which  might  be  quoted,  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
legislature  was  sedulously  struggling  against  the  evfl 
which  accompanied  the  transition  from  slavery  to 
free  labour,  and  that  their  policy  was  directed  to  ob* 
jects  similar  to  those  which  now  en^SLge  attenttott, 
namely,  to  analyse  the  mass  of  vagabondage,  imposr 
ture,  and  real  destitution,  which  infests  society,  to 
punish  the  former  and  relieve  the  latter.  Branding*, 
whipping,  imprisonment,  and  setting  in  the  stocks, 
were  the  punishments  chiefly  employed  for  the  sttp> 
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^raswii  xf  vagfaiusy .  Scholars. were  liable  to  dttkb 
penalties  unless  provided  with-  written  testimonidB 
^'m  the  chancellor  of  their  respective  univecaiCes. 
fiailorsy  soldiers,  and  travellers  were  also  to.be  poQ(- 
^ded'with  passports,  and  were  required  to  travfl 
homewards  by  the  straightest  road.  Artificens  anUL 
4aboarers  (11  Henry  VII.  c^  2)  were  forbidden  io.phf 
at.  unlawful  games^  except  during  Christmas;  and  two 
justices  were  empowered  to  restrain  the  cominoa 
felling  of  ale  in  towns  and  places  where  thsy' 
should  think  expedient,  and  to  take  surety  bf.alei- 
liouse.  keepers  for  their  good  behaviour  ais  the^ 
inight  be  advised  at  the  time  of:  the  sessions;-  /AU 
these  enactments,  however,,  evince .  a  great  imi- 
^rovement  in  the  condition  of  the  people;,  widle 
tiiey  show ;  that  their  newly-acquired  libertiesi  w^cb 
Ifcccompanied  with  those  excesses  and  disbrdeib 
jrbich. mostly,  for  a  season,  attend  their,  first 'enr- 
joyment.  -.      .  ; 

,  By  ah  act  passed  in  lo30,  beggars  were  divided 
into  twdclasses ;  namely,  the  aged  and  impotent^  and 
vagabonds  and  idle  persons;  and  justices  wer^  ^o^- 
jpowered  to  license  persons  of  the  first  descriptiOlf  to 
beg  within,  certain  precincts.  Their  names  -were  M> 
i«ctecLtO:be  registered,-  and  to  be  certified  at  the  neiLt 
lessioDB.  Begging  .without  a  licence,  or  without  |h^ 
InMbEl  assigned,  subjected  to  imprisonment  in  the 
ktipckft  for  two  days. and  niglits;  and  to  feeding  an 
bpetd  and  water.  Able-bodied  vagabonds  .fouild 
begg^^  nvere  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,:  aad  theft 
HMMhtto  tetttifn  to  tbeif  places  of  birth,  or.  wtoo 
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ib^y  list  4welt  for  the  space  of  three  yeart,  audi 
there  put  themselves  to  labotnr. 

It  is  probable,  inconveniences  arose  from  be^ng 
being  authorized  by  the  legislature ;  for,  within  five 
years,  several  material  alterations  were  made  in 
the  laws  respecting  the  impotent  poor.  In  the 
27th  Hen*  VIII.  c.  25,  we  have  a  near  aj^proxi* 
mation  to  the  principles  of  the  poor-rate ;  the  pre- 
amble states  that  it  had  not  been  provided  **  how 
poor  people  and  sturdy  vagabonds  should  be  ordered 
at  their  repaire  and  coming  into  their  countries,  nor 
how  the  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  should  be 
charged  for  their  relief e,  nor  yet  for  the  setting  and 
keeping  in  worke  and  labour  the  said  valiant  beggars 
at  their  repaire  into  every  hundred  of  this  reaime.*' 
From  these  expressions,  the  legislature  seems  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory 
maintenance ;  and  although  a  regular  tax  for  that 
purpose  was  not  immediately  imposed,  yet  it  is  clear^ 
from  the  regulations  of  the  statute,  that  the  poor, 
even  at  this  period,  should  be  maintained  by  the 
public. 

The  act  makes  it  obligatory,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  a  month  on  the  head  officer  and 
householder  of  every  parish,  to  maintain  by  the  col* 
lection  of  voluntary  and  charitable  alms,  the  poor  of 
their  parish  in  such  a  way,  that  **  none  of  them  of  very 
necessity  be  compelled  to  go  openly  on  begging^'* 
Tike  alms'  to  be  collected  on  Sundays,  holidays^  and 
festivals.  Every  minister  in  their  sermons>  collations^ 
biddings  of  the  beads,  confessions^  and  at  the  making 
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of  wills,  are  required  to  <<  exhort,  move,  stir,  and 
provoke  people  to  be  liberal  in  contributions  towards 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  de- 
crepid,  indig.ent,  and  needy  people,  and  for  setting 
and  keeping  to  work  the  able  poor."  Certain  of  the 
poor  are  directed  twice  or  thrice  even^  week  to  go 
round  and  collect  from  each  householdiir  Ibis  broken 
meat  and  refuse  drink,  for  equal  distribution  among 
the  indigent;  but  precautions  are  taken  by  fines  and 
penalties,  to  guard  against  the  embezzlement  of  the 
parochial  alms  and  doles  by  constables  and  church- 
wardens. 

Similar  regulations,  originating  in  similar  causes, 
were  about  this  period  adopted  on  the  continent  re- 
specting the  poor.    In  1531  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
published  a  long  edict  in  the  Netherlands  against 
vagrancy;  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  trade 
of  begging  created  idleness  and  led  to  bad  courses ; 
none,  therefore,  except  mendicant  friars  and  pilgrims, 
were  permitted  to  beg  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
whipping.     All  poor  persons  who  had  resided  in  the 
provinces  a  whole  year,  were  directed  to  remain  in 
the  places  where  they  were  settled,  and  were  to 
share  in  the  alms  that  were  ordered  them.    Col- 
lections for  this  purpose  were  to  be  made  at  poor- 
houses,  brotherhoods,  and  hospitals;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates were  to  collect  alms  in  the  churches  and 
private  houses  once  or  twice  every  week.  Idlers  and 
rogues  were  to  be  compelled  to  work.    Poor  women 
and  orphan  children  were  to  be  provided  for,  and 
the  latter  pot  to  school  and  taught  on  Sunda*^!  an4  ^ 
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holidays  their  patern68ter,  cre^,and  ten  combiaiitt 
aDCDts ;  and,  at  a  proper  age»  to.  be  placed  out  ia, 
jBervice  or  trade.*    . 

Such  w.ere  the  laws  enacted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  the  regulation  of  wages,  and  other  matten 
immediately  afiecting  the  labouring  classes;  although 
they  do  not  evince  much  knowledge  of  political 
economy  in  the  legislature;  they  show  a  i^idt  of 
benevolence,  and  even  of  justice.     The  prominent 
evils  which  afflicted  society  after  the  decline  of  vas* 
salage^  were  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  al>le,  but  unwilling,  to  work,  and  of 
(hose  who  wete  real  objects  of  comibiseration^  and 
without  claim  on  others,  or  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves.     Hence,  the  objects  of  legislation  wer  : 
twofold — ^preventive  and  charitable;  to  coerce  the 
idle  vagrant  into  habits  of  industry,  and  to  relieve 
the  infirm,  aged,  and  real  unfortunate.     liie  9an|Q 
objects  have  continued  to  engage  attention  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century :  the  great  ohn 
ject  of  our  vagrant  and  poor-laws  being  to  punish 
the  idle,  and  relieve  the  necessitous :   and  the  chiet 
ijiiference  between  the  two  periods  is,  that  in  thei 
latter  the  difficulty  is  not  to  subdue  reckless  Yag%» 
l^ndage,  but  to  find  productive  sources  of  employ^ 
ment. 

....    ♦  Andenon*t  Hutory  of  Cmmntrce,  vol.  ii.  p.  S$. 
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chap' IV. 


ialoflniMJif  tle-BiidfoxiiiittiondnPropertyr  tfko  ConditioBer 
.  thtt:LdKNiciii|;  Ckttet — XmmeBse  Wealtli  of  Ui*  Eeligi«Bl 
.  HouBep— Mistaken  NotioDs  on  the.  Iioflpit«Lit]r  of  the  Con* 
ventoal  Bodies — Increase  of  Mendicity,  and  severe  Laws  for 
'   its  Repression. 

-   The  influence  of  tbe  Reformation  on  the  condition 
of  tbe  laboaring  classes  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
or  misiinderstobd.    That  great  event  afiPected  nmctt 
mote  the  property  than  the  industry  of  the  commu^ 
nity ;  by  causing  a  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  tb6 
soil  of  1^  kingdom  from  the  spiritual  corporations  into 
tkife  hands  of  lay  individuals.    The  effect  of  this  new 
disposition  of  eccleiiastical  possesions  has  been 
tttriously  represented  by  writers.     Discontent  is  in<» 
separable  fiom  the  reform  of  every  established  prac^ 
lice  and  institution.     Those  who  profit  by  abuses^ 
and  tliose  who  benefit  by  their  removal,  must  \ievk 
in  different  lights  and  hold  forth  different  repre- 
sentations of  measures  by  which  they  are  oppositely 
affected.     Of  the  favourable  inBuence  of  the  Refbr^ 
nation  on  the  progress  of  national  wealth  no  doubt 
ctfn  exist  at  this  day ;  since  every  one  is  aware  that 
incorporate  bodies  are  little  adapted  to  the  success-^ 
fid  pursuit  of  either  commerce  or  agriculture  ;  and 
it  IS  evident  from  the  Mortmain  Act,  passed  in  the 
leign  of  Henry  VII.^  &at  government  had  become 
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fully  sensible  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of  the  vast 
accumulations  of  the  religious  houses.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  excellence  of  our  political  institutions 
as  the  Reformation,  which ,  by  severing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community  from  an  indolent  priesthood, 
has  enabled  the  people  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  inteU 
ligence.  Had  the  vast  possessions  of  the  clergy 
remained  tied  up  in  their  hands,  it  must  have  formed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the 
productive  power  of  the  country,  and  it  would  rpro- 
bably  have  presented  no  more  distinguished  spec* 
tacle  of  internal  improvement  than  those  states  of 
the  continent  that  continued  for  centuries  later  the 
victims  of  an  impoverishing  superstition. 

The  amount  of  revenue  ingulfed  by  an  insa- 
tiable priesthood  cannot  now  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  annual  value  of  3d8  religious 
houses,  we  have  no  estimate ;  but  computing  the 
value  of  these  in  the  same  proportion,  as  of  the  66& 
of  which  we  have  the  returns,  the  total  revenue  of 
the  1 04 1  houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  273,1  O6/.9 
' — a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days  if  we  consider  the 
relative  value  of  money,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
national  income.  Incredible  as  this  revenue  is,  it 
was  only  the  reserved  rents  of  manors  and  demesnes, 
without  including  the  tithes  of  appropriations,  fines, 
heriots,  renewals,  deodands,  &c.,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  amounted  to  twice  as  much.  Upon 
good  authority  it  is  stated  the  clergy  were  pro- 
prietors of  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and, 
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twt  of  the  three  remaining  tenths,  thus  kindly  kft  to 
Jungy  loidsy  and  commons,  were  the  four  numerous 
orders  of  mendicants  to  be  maintained,  against 
whom  no  gate  could  be  shut,  to  whom  no  provision 
could  be  denied,  and  from  whom  no  secret  could  be 
concealed.  Such  representations  of  ecclesiastical 
(nipidity  would  appear  inadmissible,  were  they  not 
corroborated  by  more  recent  instances  in  the  state 
of  church  property  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  be* 
lore  the  revolution,  and  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Although  the  policy  of  dissolving  the  monastic 
institutions  is  unquestionable,  there  may  reasonably 
prevail  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  appriH 
priation   of  their  confiscated  revenues.    The  wily 
and  self*willed  monarch,  indeed,  who  ventured  dn 
this  great  measure  may  be  justly  charged  with^a 
breach  of  faith.     It  is  well  known  that  Henry  VIU., 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  his 
project  of  spoliation,  declared  that  the  revenues  of 
the  abbeys  sliould  not  be  converted  to  the  king's 
private  use,  but  applied  towards  the  exigencies  of 
state,  and  that  no  demands  should  in  future  1^ 
made  on  his  subjects  for  loans,  subsidies,  and  other 
aids.     At  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  how* 
.  ever,  no  provision  was  made  to  carry  tlie  king's  pro- 
mises into  effect ;  and  Lord  Coke  remarks,  that  the 
,  king,  in  the  very  year  when  the  great  and  opulent 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  suppressed, 
demanded  subsidies  both  from  the  laity  and  clergy. 
The  parties  who  ultimately  benefited  by  the  disMk 
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ittam'ikiert  the  aristocracy,  who  acquired  not  ctalj 
4far  chief  portion  of  the  abbey-lands,  but  the  ao^ 
JnecQUB  benefices  and  tithes  appropriated  to  them*  * 
:  It.  has  been  represented  by  some,  that  the  lielb^ 
«iatkm  operated  nnfavoorable  on  the  interests  of  tte 
avorking  classes,  by  depriving  them  of  the  almsgiving 
jud  hospitality  of  the  conventual  bodies.    The  gieal 
tfnrthem  rebellion  has  been  ascribed  by  Mr.  HallaoH 
torthe  summary  abolition  of  the  religious  houses,  and 
it  is  apparent,  from  the  language  of  the  popular  ballads 
of  the  time,  the  poor  were  hostile  to  their  dissolutiom 
Sut  this  dissatisfaction  may  have  originated  in  the 
Ignorance  of  tiie  people,  and  the  power  possessed  bf 
the  clergy  to  impress  them  with  mistaken  appre? 
bensionsof  the  tendency  of  the  Reformation.  Whil^ 
the  people  continue  unenlightened,  they  must  alwayi 
continue  subject  to  their  superiors,   or  those  wh^ 
possess  influence  enough  to  direct  or  delude  them4 
A  similar  union  of  selfishness  and  vulgar  apprehen* 
JHon  opposed  the  opening  of  turnpike-roads,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  cow-pox,  steam-carriages,  and 
machinery.     With  respect  to  the  charitable  doles  of 
the  convents,   Sir  F.  Edon,  with  reason,  greatl]f 
doubts,  whether  the  monasteries  generally,  troubled 
themselves  with  relieving  the  poor  that  did- 'not 
iflomediately  belong  to  their  own  demesnes.    The 
tame  sort  of  charity  was  usually  practised  by  the 
iiofoility  on  their  estates.     The  truth  is,  the  abbeys 
,wece  more  burdened  with  the  rich  than  the  j9oor. 
Sheri%  and  other  great  men  often  travelled  from 
abbey  -ta  abbey  wiUi  great  retinues,  and  besides 
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legaUni^  tiieai8^lve»  at  €ael^  extorted  -coiisidenibte 
pteatm^A  at  thetr  departure.  Tkat  the  charity  of  th« 
lAoata  waft  dot  very  lively  iBight  be  inferred  from 
their  coodtioC  itk  respect  of  the  appropriate  liruigK 
By  ijaaoea  and  obitSy  and  other  ganctimonioui  pre» 
texts,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  large  num^ 
ber  of  the  richest  benefices  in  the  kingdom ;  instead 
<^  applying  the  incomes  of  these  to  the  purposes  of 
raligioii  and  chaiity,  they  perverted  them  to  thjb 
enriching  of  their  own  fraternities^  atid  a  qompulsoiy 
act  of  the  legislature  (15  R.  II.  c.  6.)  was  necessary 
to  i^mpel  them  to  restore  to  the  poor  a  portion  of 
their  rights,  and  allow  a  decent  maintenance  to  the 
parish  priest. 

;  The  metitg  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  sove- 
leign  under  whose  auspices  it  was  effected ,  are  ver^ 
di^ent  questions.  Henry  VIIL, it  is  now  admitted^ 
was  determined  in  his  conduct,  more  by  personal 
resentments,  by  low  prejudices,  and  motives  of 
avarice,  than  jast  indignation  against  the  abuses  of 
monastic  institutions.  But  the  vices  of  the  indi* 
vidoal,  in  this  instance,  happily  tended  .to  the  public? 
benefit.  How  favourable  the  new  disposition  of 
ecclesiastical  estates  was  to  the  advancement  of 
national  wealth  has  been  adverted  to,  and  it  may.  bf^ 
added  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  advantaged 
were  still  more  indisputable.  Knowledge  was  incom- 
patible with  the  power  of  the  monks  whose  influence 
was  .founded  on  the  g^eral  belief  of  miracles^ 
Uie  sanctity  of  relics,  and  other  pious  frauds,  lot 
irhicb  popular  enlightenment  would  have  been  fatal« 
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Renoe  their  dispersion  became  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  geneiU 
diffusion  of  science  and  literature.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  religious  orders  themselves 
cxndd  suffer  by  the  change  in  their  condition.  A 
life  of  celibacy,  seclusion,  and  the  unceasing  itera- 
tion of  religious  solemnities  is  so  unnfeitural,  that  it 
could  not  be  favourable  either  to  virtue  or  happiness. 
If  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life,  they  were  also  un- 
participant,  without  hypocrisy  or  a  violation  of 
religious  vows,  of  its  pleasures;  it  was  an  unnaturid 
.  and  artificial  mode  of  existence,  which  could  only 
have  originated  in  the  most  gloomy  and  mistaken 
notions  of  religious  duty. 

The  great  increase  of  monasteries  was  the  radical 
inconvenience  of  the  Catholic  religion,'  and  every 
other  disadvantage  attending  that  communion  was 
inseparably  connected  with  their  institution.  Papal 
usurpations,  the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  holidays,  all  these  fetters  on  liberty 
and  industry,  were  derived  from  the  regular  clergy. 
They  also  fostered  a  vicious  dependence  among  the 
laity,  by  supporting  a  numerous  and  idle  poor, 
whose  sustenance  depended  upon  what  was  daily 
distributed  as  alms  at  the  gates  of  the  religious 
houses.  Upon  the  total  dissolution  of  these,  the  in- 
convenience of  thus  encouraging  habits  of  indolence 
and  beggary,  was  quickly  felt  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  abundance  of  statutes  were  made,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  providing  for  the  poor 
and  impotent,  which,  as  the  preambles  of  90me  of 
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them  recite,  luid  of  late  yean  strangelj  increased. 
This  eYil  no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  religioos»  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  the 
accostomed  charitable  doles.  By  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  50,000  monks  were  converted  into 
miserable  state  pensioners;  and,  unaccnstomed  to 
Ike  active  exertions  of  industry,  were  thrown  amongp 
Che  busy  crowd,  to  whose  manners  and  modes  of 
life  a  long  seclusion  from  the  world  had  rendered 
them  indifferent.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
forcing  so  many  helpless  individuals  into  society, 
was  to  add  to  the  amount,  and  still  inore  to  aggra- 
vate the  spectacle  of  wretchedness  and  vagabondage, 
under  which  the  community  had  so  long  suffered 
and  the  legislature  vainly  essayed  to  subdue. 

The  state  of  the  market  of  labour,  for  many  years 
before  and  after  the  Reformation,  presented  a  con- 
trast to  the  present ;  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  former 
era  not  being  to  find  sources  of  productive  em« 
ployment  for  the  working  people,  but  to  bring  them 
into  habits  of  industry.  To  conquer  the  propensity 
to  '^  idleness  and  vagabondries,"  most  severe  laws 
were  enacted  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In 
the  preambles  to  the  1st  Edw.  VI.  c.  3,  it  is  declared, 
**  that  the  godly  acts  which  had  hitherto  been  framed 
on  the  subject  had  not  had  the  successe  which  might 
have  been  wished,"  and  which  is  p;irtly  ascribed  to 
the  ''  foolish  pitie  and  mercie,  of  those  who  should 
have  seene  the  same  godly  laws  executed.''  It  is 
then  provided,  that  if  any  person  refuse  to  labour, 
^d  live  idly  three  days,  he  shall  be  branded  with  a 
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iredUhot  i|t)a  bn  the  breast  with  the  letter  V,  and  lii 
m^dged  the  slave  for  two  yean  of  the  personiKhD 
infoimed  agamst  the  idler.  And  the  master  »  di* 
tected  to  feed  his  slave  with  bread  and  water,  or 
amall  drink,  and  snch  refuse  meat  as  he  thinks 
pro(>er;  and  to  cause  his  slave  to  work  by  beatmg 
or  chaining  him.  If  the  slave  absconds  for  fonrte«i 
days,  he  is  condemned  to  slavery  for  life;  and  if  ht 
runs  away  a  second  time,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  deadi 
as  a  felon.  These  enactments  were  too  severe  even 
for  the  age,  and  were  speedily  repealed.  The  lattet 
part  of  the  statute  provides  that  certain  of  the  poor 
shall  be  employed  by  the  town,  or  by  individuals 
who  would  provide  tliem  meat  and  dnnk  for  the^ 
work.  .This  is  the  mode  by  which  the  poor  in  many 
of  the  parishes  in  the  south  of  England  are  main- 
tained. They  are  called  roundsmen^  from  gotng 
round  the  town  from  house  to  house  to  solicit  tm* 
ployment.  ■    ' 


CHAP.  V. 


Decay  of  the  Nobility — Progress  o£  the  Middle  Classes— RiiM 
of  Country  Gentlemen — Industry  fettered  by  Patents  an4 
Monopolies — Absence  of  Police,  and  dreadful  Disorders— 

-  Maimers  and  Edncation— Diet  and  Dress^Abortire  ESbiti 
to  fix  Price  of  Labour — Compulsory  Assessment  for  the  Poor 
forced  on  the  Legislature  after  the  Failure  of  other  Ej^iS* 
dients^ 

Haviko  adverted  to  the  changes  consequent  on 
the  intvoduction  of  commerce  and  m^ufactura^ 
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liAd  to  th^  in'flueiice  of  the  Reforauttioh  on  propertj 
and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  is  im* 
|>ortant  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  middle  orders 
about  the  same  period. 

.  In  pursuing  the  various  occupations  of  industry, 
)he  p^ple  had  discovered  the  means  of  emancipating 
theiaselves  from  feudal  servitude  :  and  the  nobility^ 
|D  judiciously  preferring  a  turn  of  expense,  which 
promoted  the  arts,  to  the  coarse  enjoyments  of 
baronial  splendour,  which  were  the  source  of  idle- 
ness and  disorder,  had  necessarily  exchanged  their 
personal  authority  for  private  luxury  and  comfort; 
'While  their  individual  influence  over  their  depend- 
jents  was  thus  gradually  wasting  away,  their  ool- 
lective  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  government 
jirhich  had  often  enabled  them  to  resist,  even  kingly 
power,  with  success,  was  completely  overthrown 
by  the  destructive  wars  between  the  Yorkists  and 
lancasteriansa.  So  many  ancient  families  were  an<* 
laihilated  in  the  contest,  and  so  many  noblemen  on 
both  sidesperished  either  in  the  field  oron  the  scaffold, 
that  Hdnry  VII.  could  only  summon  twenty-eight 
peers  to  his  first  parliament :  nor  was  the  number 
much  increased  during  his  reign;  only,  thirty-six 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  to  the  first  parliament 
of  Henry  VIII.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  monas-^^ 
teries^  tlie  ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  aristocracy 
WM  destroyed;  and  many  of  the  obstacles  that  had 
V{^)Osed  the  progress  of  industry  being  removed,  the 
middling  ranks  insensibly  advanced  to  wealth  and 
independence;  although  it  is  justly  obseryed  by 
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Hume,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the 
nobles  and  the  rise  of  this  order,  many  of  our  mo- 
narchs  availed  themselves  of  the  times,  and  assumed 
an  authority  almost  absolute. 

Other  causes  had  materially  contributed  to  lessen 
the  ascendancy  of. the  aristocratic  orders.     It  had 
been  the  sage  policy  of  Henry  VII.  to  unfetter  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  great  landholders,  and 
thereby  promote  a  more  general  partition  of  proprie- 
tary influence.    The  statutes  which  enabled  the  no- 
bility to  alienate  their  estates,  the  seizure  and  sale 
of  the  abbey-lands,  and  the  general  effects  of  in- 
creasing opulence  must  have  powerfully  operated 
towards  a  more  equal  division  of  property,  than  could 
possibly  have  taken  place  in  times  when  the  nation 
was  poorer,  and  the  shackles  of  mortmain  and  entails 
more  rigidly  observed.     Under  the  influence  of  this 
policy,  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
-and  church  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  covmtrt 
GENTLEMEN, — an  intermediate  order  of  proprietors 
which  was  now  fast  increasing:  in  number  and  im- 
portance,  and  forming  a  new  and  influential  section 
of  society.    Contemporary  with  the  rise  of  this  class, 
was  the  decay,  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  cottsr 
tenantry,  which  was  a  consequence  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  improved  state  of  agriculture.    The 
half-starved  proprietor  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  will 
often  be  persuaded  to  part  with  his  land  to  a  rich 
neighbour,  who  farms,  with  peculiar  advantages  on 
a  larger  scale.    These  changes,  which  indicated  in* 
creasing  wealth,  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  l^it- 
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latiire ;  and  it  was  often  attempted  to  *\  make  farms  ^ 
and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard  ;*'  a  deyice, 
which  Lord  Bacon  dignifies  with  the  appellation  of 
"  profound  and  admirable !"  The  mistaken  idea  of 
limiting  the  size  of  farms,  appears  to  bear  some  ana- 
logy  to  the  late  doctrine  of  equality  in  possessions^ 
and  would  have  been  alike  hostile  to  improvement, 
enterprise,  and  national  wealth. 

Another  change  in  society  may  be  noticed  about 
this  period  in  the  decline  of  cities  and  boroughs.^ 
In  the  3d  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  it  is  remarked  that  most 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  were  no  longer  inhabited  by  mer* 
chants  and  men  of  substance,  but  principally  by 
brewers,  vintners,  fishmongers,  and  other  victuallers, 
which  is  the  state  of  many  country  towns,  where  the^ 
o^y  business  carried  on  is  created  by  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Hume  ascribes  the  de- 
cay of  provincial  towns  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  regular  police  and  stricter  administration  of 
justice,  which,  by  the  greater  protection  they  af- 
forded, encouraged  men  of  property  to  retire  into 
the  country.  But  the  principal  cause  was  doubtless 
the  decline  of  corporate  immunities,  which  though 
useful  in  the  early  establishment  of  towns  for  their 
security,  yet  when  industry  had  taken  firm  root  in 
the  kingdom,  became  not  only  unnecessary  but  op- 
pressive, as  tradesmen  were  prevented  carrying  on 
their  occupations  within  them  unless  qualified  by 
patrimony,  apprenticeship,  or  purchase.  Manufac* 
tvtoSi^np  l<Hig^  requiring  the  protection  of  corpora* 
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tiont,  settled  m  places  enjoying  local  advantages  btit 
fKlapted  to  their  pursuits,  and  where  they  wese  mu 
fettered  by  chartered  immunities.  That  such  was 
the  case  is  evinced  by  the  flourishing  state  of  tjh^ 
open  towns  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Birmingham^ 
^en  in  Leland's  time,  was  eminent  for  its  cutlery} 
fmd  Manchester,  so  early  as  1552,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  An  act 
passied  in  that  year  notices  its  '^  cottons,  rugges,  and 
frizes/'  In  the  33d  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  passed  in 
1541,  it  is  remarked,  that  Manchester  had  a  long 
time  been  well  inhabited;  and  the  inhabitant^  w^l 
set  to  work  in  making  of  cloths  as  well  of  linen  aa  of 
woollen,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
have  gotten  and  come  unto  riches  and  wealthy  liv-t 
tngs ;  and  by  reason  of  great  occupying,  good  order; 
strict  and  true  dealing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  f  aid 
town,  many  strangers  as  well  of  Ireland  as  of  other 
places  had  resorted  thither." 

.  Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  improvement,' 
various  causes  continued  to  impede  the  progress  .of 
national  industry.  One  of  these  was  the  prerogm-t 
tivfi.of  the  crown  as  exercised  in  purveyance  and 
monopolies.  Of  the  oppressions  arising  from  tb«f 
fonber.  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  long  detail  attd 
with  regard  to  monopolies,  there  was  hardly  a  com^ 
mpdtty.of  importance  that  was  not  tied  up  in  the 
grasp  of  a  patentee.  Iron»  tin,  leather,,  paper,  etarehji 
wool,  yam,  palt;  sea-coal,  and  beer,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  long  list  of  articles,  the  exduaive  sale  of 
which  was  vested  in  .individually  who.  by  ▼irttie^ 
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their  privileges  were  enabled  to  fix  on  commodities 
tn  arbitrary  and  extortionate  price:  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  well  express  his  sur* 
prise  that  bread  was  not  of  the  number — an  omission, 
however,  which  has  been  subsequently  supplied,  if 
fiot  by  regal  by  aristocratic  cupidity. 

The  police  of  the  county  was  also  extremely  de- 
fective, and  shows  that  the  community  was  far  from 
having  attained  a  general  state  of  order  and  security. 
This,  however,  did  not  result  from  a  lenient  inflic* 
tion  of  criminal  punishment ;  for  never  were  severi 
laws  issued  in  greater  profusion  nor  executed  mord 
vigorously,  and  never  did  the  unrelenting  vengeancd 
of  justice  prove  more  ineffectual.  Harrison  assured 
us,  that  Henry  VHI.  executed  his  laws  with  such 
^verity  that  72,000  "  great  and  petty  thieves  were 
put  to  death  during  his  reign."  He  adds,  that  evea 
in  l^izabeth's  reign,  '*  rogues  were  trussed  tip 
apace ;"  and  that  there  was  not ''  one  year  commonly 
ivherein  300  or  400  of  them  were  not  devoured  and 
eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one  place  and  other.'* 
In  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punishments  the  coun- 
try continued  in  a  dreadful  state  of  disorder.  Every 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  infested  with  robbers  and 
Idle  vagabonds,  who,  refusing  to  labour,  lived  by 
plundering  the  peaceable  inhabitants;  and,  often 
strolling  about  the  country  in  bodies  of  300  or  400; 
they  attacked  with  impunity  the  sheepfolds  and 
dwellings  of  the  people.  The  laws  and  police  weite 
totally  inadequate  to  control  these  ruthless  spirits, 
vho^  by  rendering  both  property  and  persons  insei* 
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wuse  of  these  outrages  may  be  psortly  traced  to  tht 
changes  which  had  just  then  taken  place  in  socie^s 
the  abolition  of  villanage  was  undoubtedly  both  joit 
ffnd  beneficial ;  but  the  transition  of  a  large  body 
of  people,  still  comparatively  barbarous  and  unar* 
0tructed|  from  bondage  to  free  labour,  wasr  naturally 
Intended  with  transitory  outrage  and  confusion. 

Besides  the  country  had  not  yet  attained  any  thing 
like  a  state  of  refinement  as  may  be  learnt  from  DrI 
Henry's  description  of  the  defective  system  of  edn» 
cation  and  manners  still  prevalent  among  the  better 
•ort.     Schools  were  rare ;  and  before  the  Refbnna» 
lion  young  men  were  educated  in  monasteries,  wo** 
]to^  in  nunneries,  where  the  latter  were  instructed  ib 
(wriUag,  drawing,  confectionary,  and  needle-work^ 
jand,  what  were  then  regarded  as  female  accompliilii- 
jnenta,  in  physic  and  surgery.    The  acquisitions  ai 
^be  former  were  limited  to  writing,  and  a  tinctaie 
probably  of  barbarous  Latin,  but  ignorance  was  wo 
\eo^toon  that  Fitzherbert  recommends  to  genilemem^ 
unable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the  practice  of 
fkptching  a  Stick  to  assist  their  memories.     When  ret- 
moved  from  these  seminaries  to  the  houses  of  their 
l^irents,  both  sexes  were  treated  in  a  manner  that 
|irecluded  improvement.     Domestic  manners  wm 
jlcDnrre  and  formal;  a  haughty  reserve  was  afTccted 
iby  the  old,  and  an  abject  deference  exacted  from  llie 
.young. .  So^s.when  arrived,  a^t  manhood  are  repre- 
,aented  as  stiuiding  ailent  and  uncovered  in  their  fii» 
.^isr's.jMresence;   ai^  daogbteis^  thoi^h  wpmin, 
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mie  placed  like  statues  at  the  cupboard,  uor  per- 
mitted to  sit  and  repose  themselves  otherwise  than 
Jby  kneeling  on  a  cushion  till  their  mother  retired. 
Omissions  were  punished  by  stripes  and  blows,  and 
xihastisement  was  carried  to  such  excess,  that  the 
daughters  trembled  at  the  sight  of  their  mother,  and 
-  the  sons  ayoided  and  hated  their  father. 

The  diet  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have 
jjreatly  differed  from  the  present.     In  cities  meat 
entered  into  the  general  consumption  of  the  inhar 
bitants.    But  the  food  of  agricultural  labourers  was 
of  an  inferior  kind.    In  Henry  the  Eighth's  reigfi 
bacon  seems  to  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  diet 
of  labourers,  but  this  only  in  inconsiderable  quanti- 
ties, and  it  is  probable  they  lived  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  husbandmen  in  the  north  of  England  did 
M  the  last  century,  and  the  Scotch  peasantry  do  iii 
the  present,  their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  oat  a^d 
ije  bread,  milk,  and  pottage.    The  substantial  diet 
ibr  which  tiie  sixteenth  century  is  renowned  wns 
.limited  to  the  tables  of  persons  of  rank,    A  maid  of 
Jionoor  of  Elizabeth's  court  perhs^M  breakfasted  op 
beef-ateaks,  but  the  ploughman  was  eompeUed  to  i%^ 
.gale  himself  on  barley  or  rye  bread  and  water--gi«d. 
Of  dreas  Jtforyson  observes,  <<  husbandmen  -weace 
gaonents  of  course  cloth  made  at  hone,  and  their 
jwires  weaie  gownes  of  the  same  cloth,  kirtles  of 
^me  light  atufie  with  linnen  aprcMu^  and  cover  thek 
beads  with  a  linnen  coyfe  and  a  felt  hat,  and  in  gmp- 
^.tbeir  linnen  in  oourse  and  made  at  howe." 
. . .  i  .<?Wn^  »«?«  appropriately -concluda  ;tiie  4A^gkfk 
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than  by  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  general  tendency 
of  the  system  under  which  the  legislature  endea- 
voured to  regulate  the  labouring  class  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  great  and  final  act  of  Elizabeth  in 
1601.  Experience  is  a  valuable  instructor,  and  we 
-derive  an  important  advantage  from  the  history  of 
the  poor  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  tendency  of 
suggestions  often  made  for  bettering  their  condition. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  the  price  of  labour  was 
nxed  by  public  proclamation.  The  injurious,  if  not 
-futile,  tendency  of  this  interference,  hardly  needs 
demonstration.  The  price  of  labour,  like  that  of 
other  commodities,  is  best  determined  by  the  propor- 
tion between  the  supply  and  demand ;  and  it  cannot 
with  advantage,  either  to  workman  or  employer,  be 
regulated  by  any  other  principle.  If  the  profits  of 
the  master  are  great,  his  capital  will  augment,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  employ  more  labourers^  and  the 
competition  being  increased,  the  rate  of  wages  will 
rise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  profits  decline,  the  fund 
for  paying  wages  will  decline  also,  and  the  remune- 
ration of  the  labourer  will  be  abated.  But  how,  in 
either  case,  could  the  legislature  advantageously  fix 
either  a  minimum  or  maximum  of  wages  ?  To  com- 
pel a  master  to  give  higher  wages  than  he  could 
afford  and  would  be  voluntarily  disposed  to  give, 
must  necessarily  tend  to  his  impoverishment  and  to 
destroy  his  branch  of  trade ;  and  to  compel  him  to 
give  lower  under  similar  circumstances,  would,  be- 
sides unnecessarily  depressing  the  workman,  tend  to 
ire^  back  thesupply  of  labour  adequate  to  thedemand. 
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•These  are  the  consequences  which  would  ensue, 
supposing  the  interference  of  the  legislature  efficient. 
But  the  fact  is,  it  would  he  nugatory.  Nothing  could 
prevent  the  master  giving,  nor  the  workman  taking, 
whatever  rate  of  wages  suited  their  respective  inte- 
restSy  and  a.l  coercive  provisions  to  enforce  a  con- 
trary conduct  would  he  easily  evaded. 

I  sliall  only  notice  one  more  advantage  derivable 
from  the  history  of  the  poor.  It  has  been  some- 
times  suggested  that  a  modified  system  of  poor-laws 
should  be  introduced  into  Ireland.  This  might  be 
allowable,  by  way  of  familiarizing  the  inhabitants 
with  the  machinery  of  their  administration ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  entire  system  would  at  length 
become  necessary.  In  England  a  similar  course 
was  tried>  and  it  was  only  after  the  failure  of  more 
lenient  methods  thecompulsory  principle  was  adopted.  *' 
At  first  parishes  were  only  compelled  to  maintain 
their  poor,  and  this  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  by  the 
aid  of  alms  and  voluntary  donations  obtained  by  the 
gentle  exhortations  of  ministers  and  the  charitable 
persuasions  of  bishops.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
neither  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  by  this  ^ 
means,  nor  would  the  collectors  for  the  poor  render . 
faithful  accounts  of  the  sums  they  received.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  double  failure  that  5  Eliz. 
c.  3,  gives  a  power  to  the  bishops  to  commit  col-^ 
lectors  to  gaol  till  they  settle  their  accounts ;  and 
the  statute  adds,  that  if  the  persons  who  had  been 
exhorted  by  the  bishop,  or  his  ordinary,  shall  **  ob- 
stinately refuse  to  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the 
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'poofy  according  to  his  ability,  the  bishop,  or  his 
ordinary,  shall  bind  him  by  recognizance  to  appear 
at  the  quarter-sessions :  and  at  the  said  sessions,  the 
Justices  shall  gently  persuade  and  move  him ;  **  and 
if  he  vfiW  not  be  persuaded,  they  are  authorized  tb 
tax  him  a  weekly  sum,  and  commit  him  to  prison 
till  it  is  paid.  It  is  thus  apparent  the  compubory 
vystem  was  forced  on  the  legislature,  after  expe- 
Tience  of  the  failure  of  milder  expedients. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth— Provisions  of  the  English  Poov* 
laws  derived  from  Scotland — Curious  Expedients  for  RaUef 
-  of  the  Poor — Act  against  the  Erection  of  Cottages — Aluik 
•  about  the  Increase  of  the  Metropolis — ^Excess  of  PopvlsfkA 
.  «-Festi]ence— Compazisonof  the  Eliaabethaaa  Age  widi  ll« 
..  prastnt. 

■  We  are  now  approaching  an  important  era  in  fM 
history  of  the  poor,  namely,  the  introduction  of  that 
System  of  compulsory  maintenance  which,  without 
tnaterial  alteration,  has  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.  The  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  filled 
Vrith  statutes  for  suppressing  the  deficiencies  or  cor-r 
tecting  the  errors  of  former  poor-laws.  In  the  year 
1597  several  acts  were  passed  relative  to  vs^ancy 
iind  mendicity,  and  the  provisions  of  former  acts 
fai  some  degree  moulded  into  a  uniform  system. 
In  one  act  four  overseers  are  directed  to  be  chosen 
in  each  parish  for  setting  poor  children  and  others 
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b  'mnt  of  emplojinent  to  work,  aud  for  raisiai^/ 
v«dd  J  or  otbenrisey  a  stock  of  materials  for  that 
|Nixix»e.  Justices  are  empowered  to  levy  the  r^€0^ 
by  distress  ;  and  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poot 
fjbo' churchwardens  and  overseers  are  authorised,  with 
the  p^rmiision  of  the  kurds  of  manors,  to  build  eon* 
Yenient  houses  on  the  waste^  at  the  general  charge 
of  the  parish^  and  to  place  inmates  of  more  fiuni^ 
lies  than  one  in  each  cottage.  Parents  of  old» 
Wnd»  lame,  and  other  poor  persons,  are  bound  !» 
ijalieve  their  children  as  should  be  directed  at  the  g^ 
9eral  quarter-sessions,  on  penalty  of  twenty  shilling* 
for  every  month  they  fieuled  so  to  do.  And  beg^ng*; 
tiilesAforvictttab,in  the  parish,  is  entirely  prohibitedi 
SeTeral  acts  were  also  passed  for  the  relief  of  soldiera 
•nd  mariners,  and  every  parish  charged  a  eertaia 
•vm  weekly  for  their  maintenance.  ^ 

Increasing  inconveniences,  at  length,  produced 
the  memorable  4dd   of  Elizabeth,  which  concent 
tcateS'  in  one  act  the  accumulated  experience  of 
pitRriQus  years,  and  still  forms  the  groundwork  df 
wr  poor*law8.     By  comparing  this  statute  with  thf 
provisions  of  that  referred  to  in  the  last  parc^rapb, 
it  appears  that  its  most  material  provisions  were  not; 
ae  mtoy   erroneously   suppose,  originally  framed 
in  1601 :  ou  the  contrary^  the  principal  clauses  of 
the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  appointment  of 
eVereeers,  levying  the  rate,  setting  the  able  to  work^ 
providing  relief  for  the  impotent,  and  binding  oiit 
children  apprentices,  were  copied  almost  iferbatim^ 
From  the  tenour  of  the  last  clause  in  this  gceat  leg^ 
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lattve  measure,  it  was  evidently  intended  only  to  be 
ej^perimental.  It  was,  however,  continued  by  sub^ 
iQ^quent  statutes ;  and,  by  the  16th  Car.  I.  c.  4,  made: 
perpetual. 

Although  Scotland  is,  for  the  most  part,  exempted 
from  the  poor-rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  compul- 
sory provision  for  the  poor  was  established  by  law 
in  that  kingdom  twenty-two  years  before  the  passing- 
of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  In  James  the  Sixth's  par- 
liament, held  at  Edinburgh  in  1579,  an  act  wa» 
passed  in  which  every  branch  of  the  English  system, 
the  punishment  of  vagabonds— of  runaway  servants 
•—the  mode  of  passing  soldiers  and  seamen  to  their 
parishes — the  regulation  of  hospitals  for  aged  and 
ipipotent  persons — the  settlements  of  the  poop^~- 
their  maintenance  by  the  parish — ^the  appointment 
of  overseers  and  collectors — ^the  manner  of  treating^ 
tjiose  who  refuse  to  work — and  on  putting  out  poor 
children  apprentices — are  more  fully  detailed  than 
in  any  English  statute.  The  assessment  for  the  poor- 
ly very  general  :  <'  the  hail  inhabitants  within  the* 
parochin"  are  to  be  ''  taxed  and  stented  according* 
to  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  excep- 
tion of  persones,  to  sik  oublie  (weekly)  charge  and 
Qontribution,  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and  suf-« 
%ient  to  susteine  the  saidis  pure  peopil.' 


»»• 


•  Eden's  Hut.  Poor,  Scott i^  Acts,  I68f,  1,  1417.  It  iar 
t|ie  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Eden  that  many  of  the  proyisions  of 
English  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the 
poor,  were  framed  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  their  northern, 
neighbourf* 
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It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  form 
^y  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative  number  of  the 
receivers  and  payers  of  parochial  contributions  im* 
mediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  poor-rate* 
Sir  F.  Eden  was  of  opinion  that,  at  the  period  he 
wrote  (1797),  the  pauper  class  constituted  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  community  than  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  But  the  fact  is,  though  the  act  of  1601 
empowered  parishes  to  levy  a  poor-rate,  it  was  not 
fpr  many  years  after  carried  into  execution  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1698,  entitled  ''  Bread  for  the  Poor," 
says  that,  **  though  parishes  were  enabled  (by  the  4dd 
of  Elizabeth)  to  make  rates,  and  the  owners  of  estate* 
obliged  to  the  payment,  yet,  in  many  places,  no 
i^ch  rates  were  made  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  after.*' 

It  is  probable  that  the  dearth  of  corn  and  other' 
articles  of  subsistence  which  took  place  towards  the 
dose  of  Elizabeth*s  reign  greatly  accelerated  the 
passing  of  the  act  for  raising  a  compulsory  poor* 
rate*.  In  1587  wheat  rose  to  3^.  4s.  the  quarter;  in 
1594  it  was  2L  Ids.,  and  in  1595,  21.  13s.  4d.  the 
quarter.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  sucr 
QBSsion  of  bad  weather  and  scanty  crops.  In  the 
year  1601,  however,  the  season  was  more  favour- 
able ;  which,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
more  comfortable,  concurred  to  recommend,  even 
beyond  its  deserts,  the  new  measure  of  the  legis* 
leture. 

Among,  the  various  funds  appropriated  to  the  re* 
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Sef  of  ihe  poor,  prerious  to  the  act  of  1901^  HUty^be 
iaentioned  pecuniary  forfeitures  which,  for  mmay 
statutable  offences,  especially  those  relative  to  pro-' 
foneness  and  immorality,  are  now  applied  in  ud  of 
die  poor-rate.  As  early  as  1558,  churchwardens 
were  empowered  to  levy  twelvepence  upon  every 
parishioner  who  omitted  going  to  church  on  Qan^ 
4ay.  In  1570  a  moiety  of  the  forfeitures  for  detain- 
ing goods  belonging  to  a  bankrupt's  estate  was  dU 
facted  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  town 
ia  which  the  bankrupt  was  resident;  and,  in  the 
tame  parliament,  half  the  penalty  for  not  wearing  % 
woollen  cap  on  a  Sunday  was  appropriated  to  the 
same  purpose.  One-third  of  the  fines  for  saying 
toass,  and  other  offences  against  the  established 
worship,  were  given  to  the  poor ;  also  penalties  fbr 
swearing,  'tippling,  and  disorderly  conduct  on  tk€ 
Lord^s  day.  It  is  not  improbable  these.  Various 
inulcts  for  offences  i^inst  religion  and  morality 
^ere  intended  as  part  compensation  to  the  poor  for 
tiie  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  dissolution  of  tha 
monasteries  and  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastkJal 
property.  ...  - 

*  Ah  impression  appears  to  have  been  entertained; 
fe  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeehtil 
centuries,  that  papulation  was  increasing  faster  thsoi 
the  funds  for  its  employment,  and  that  it  was  ne^ 
eessary  to  discourage  its  further  augmentation  by 
ti^islative  measures.  In  the  31st  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  a  curious  act  passed,  entitled  iln  Actagaintt  ike 
Erecting  and  Maintaining  of  Cottage9,yrhlchf  aner 
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feciltn^  that  **  great  inconreniences  hare  been  foundF 
by  experience  to  grow  by  the  erecting  and  building^ 
<tf  great  numbers  and  multitude  of  cottages,  which: 
are  daily  more  and  more  increased  in  many  parts  of 
this  realm/'  enacts  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no 
aach  tenement  shall  be  erected,  unless  four  acres  of 
Iftnd  be  attached  to  it.*     With  a  similar  view  waa 
tiie  act  or  proclamation  (for  in  Elizabeth's  reign  they 
were  nearly  synonymous)  issued  in  1581,  forbidding 
tiie  erection  of  new  buildings  within  three  miles  of 
liie  cnty  gittes,  and  limiting  the  number  of  inmates 
in  k  house  to  one  family.   In  the  year  1 630  Charles  I. 
mued  a  similar  proclamation  i^inst  building  houses 
m  new  foundations  in  London  or  Westminster,   or 
frithin  three  miles  of  the  city  or  the  king's  palaces. 
flia  proclamation  also  forbade  the  receiving  of  in- 
mates in  houses,  which  (it  was  said)  would  multi* 
ply  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  number, 
tfcat  they  eould  neither  be  governed  nor  fed !    There 
Arn^   however,  some  judicious  regulations  in  fliis 
fffoclamatioh  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  the  pre- 
iBrvatton  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.      All  new 
ftouses  are  dircicted  to  have  party  walls  and  fronts  of 
brick ;  and  the  windows  to  be  higher  than  wide,  botli 
Ibr  the  admission  of  air,  and  for  rendering  the  piem 
between  them  more  solid  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.     These  provbions  have  been  consider* 

*  In  iihe  year  1638  lih&ee  was  a  special  'commission  from 
(Attki  I.'fi^  eAiortiDg  ibiM  statnte,— Ryiii«r'<  Ftedfra,  eoi  256. 
Tlie  act  of  Elisabeth  is  repealed  by  15  Geo.  III. -d.  13.       '   -  - 
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ably  enlarged  by  subsequent  statutes,  particnlaiiy 
by  the  Building  Act,  the  enforcing  of  which  (thought 
imperfect  in  its  provisions)  has  doubtless  greatly 
contributed  towards  the  health,  the  safety,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  metropolis. 

The  deterioration  in  the  cirumstances  of  the  peo«* 
pie,  no  less  than  the  public  acts,  are  evidence  of 
the  increasing  pressure  of  population.  In  1495  s 
labourer  could  purchase  with  his  wages  199  pints  of 
wheat;  in  the  year  1593  only  82  pints;  in  1610" 
only  46  pints.  So  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  m 
labourer  could  obtain  only  one-fourth  part  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  which  he  obtained  ioi 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.*  Tlie  increase  of  indigence 
was  accompanied  with  its  usual  calamity,  an  increase' 
of  crime.  A  magistrate  of  Somersetshire,  writing  iof 
1596,  affirms  that  ''  forty  persons '^had  been  eie-' 
cuted  in  that  county  in  a  year,  for  various  felooieiy' 
thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-seven  whipped^* 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  discharged;  that 
those  who  were  discharged,  were  most  wicked  and 
desperate  persons,  who  never  would  come  to  any 
good,  because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  vrould 
take  them  into  service:  that  notwithstanding  Ihe 
great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
felonies  committed  in  the  county,  were  not  brought 
to  trial ;  and  the  greater  number  escaped  censure/ 
either  from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity 

*  On  the  Grtwing  Exeeu  of  Population,  10.  By  John  Barton^ 
London,  1030. 
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•f  the  people.  That  the  other  counties  of  England 
Fere  in  no  better  condition  than  Somersetshire,  and 
some  of  them  in  a  worse."* 

The  struggle  between  law  and  criminality — legisla** 
|ion  and  a  growing  population — schemes  of  charitable 
relief — and  the  increasing  privations  of  the  people, 
appear  to  have  terminated  in  the  severe  visitations  of 
pestilence  in  the  succeeding  century.  In  the  year  1 603 
|io  less  than  36,000  persons  were  swept  off  in  London 
alone;  twenty  years  after,  about  the  same  number 
perished;  in  1636  above  10,000  died;  and  68,596 
persons  died  in  the  last  great  plague  of  1665 !  The 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  city  occurred  in 
^666;  after  which,  the  plague  languished,  and  finally 
disappeared  from  the  bills  of  mortality  in  1679. 
The  destruction  of  capital  and  industry,  involved  in 
Ihese  terrible  disasters^  had  a  sensible  influence  oi| 
(he  progress  of  the  country  during  the  next  hun- 
dred years.  Population  only  again  began  to  in- 
^ease  rapidly  about  the  year  1780.  From  the 
survey  made  to  meet  the  Spanish  invasion,  in  1575, 
^  aggregate  population  of  the  kingdom  has  been 
estimated  at  four  and  a  half  millions.f  According 
to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Rickman,  it  amounted  only 
to  5,475,000  in  1700 ;  in  the  next  fifty  yean,  it 
increased  only  ab^out  a  million :  but,  in  the  fifty 
years  that  have  elapsed,  from  1780  to  1831,  it  has 
increased  from  7,953,000,  to  13,894,574. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barton,  the  present  state  of 

*  EdMi'a  Sua$  rfiht  Poor,  vol  i.  p.  111. 

t  SuffUmmA  to  Enefcloptdia  BrUtmniea,  vol.  if.  p.  149*. 
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tke  eoantry  raRmbles  that  whidb  marked  the  cAm* 
of  the  retgn  of  Elizabeth.  Both  periods  ^duhil 
symptoms  of  the  population  having  outgrowm  tfai 
existiiig  means  of  employment  and  subsiste&ce.  In 
bodi  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  vfl^es,  anil 
of  oonrse,  in  the  means  of  procuring,  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  fbod» 
needful  clothing,  good  lodging,  and  the  other  ne^ 
cessaries  of  life.  Let  us,  however,  hope,  that  tlMl 
catastrophe  will  be  different;  and  that  the  fof»» 
knowledge  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  will  atert  tkt 
fjright&l  calamities  of  the  former  era ! 

Although  the  population,  on  the  accession  of  €bm 
fitnartsy  was  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  is 
at  present,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  e^ 
ceasiye,  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day ;  and  donbW 
less,  was  so  measured  by  the  productive  resonrees 
of  the  country :  for  Uie  redundancy  of  the  people  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  their  numerical  amount,  bdl 
by  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  means  for  tb/at 
support,  accommodation,  and  employment  We  maf 
SDuie  at  the  fears  of  Chsurles  Uie  First,  that  thri^ 
capital  would  become  so  large,  that  it  could  neithsf 
be  *^  gofemed  nor  fed."  This,  however,  ^migbt^ 
be  a  reasonable  apprehension  two  centuries  agb^ 
^i^n  London  was,  doubtless,  a  huge  and  niK 
sightly  spectacle — appearing  something  like  modntt 
Constantinople  to  an  European — ^withont  pc^ice  ot 
local  oonvenieiices,^     But  its  means  have  increased 

*  The  population  of  the  city  vf  Lcmdoii,  in  tfas  higimiinf  of 
the  JSs£ee|it«xy,.  w«s  aolanicli  letM.tiMMi  140,0S0,  «id.^U%ii» 
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with  its  wantBy  and  our  ancestors  would  have  been 
quite  incredulous,  had  thej  beea  told  that  it  would, 
hereafter,  contain  one-third  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Ibe  whole  country  U  the  days  of  Lord  Burleigh ;  a&4 
Aey  would  have  be^i  stiU  hardor  of  belief,  had  they 
been  assured,  that  with  this  vast  assemblage  of 
human  beiugs,  it  was  more  orderly,  more  amply 
supplied  with  water  and  provisions,  more  salubrious^ 
juaA  less  crowded,  than  when  it  contained  only  one- 
teuith  of  the  number.  What  would  have  been  a 
string  of  paradoxes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
become  absolute  facts  in  the  nineteenth.  It  shows 
that  mankind  are  not  prophets  in  any  age,  and^ 
that  great  prospective  evils,  are  often  balanced  and 
counteracted,  by  accompanying  advantages. 


Mul  MOrtaliiy  was  as  one  to  twentj  of  that  popolatioii.  For- 
taMttfly  ftr  the  health  of  the  oitneos,  space  it  heoome  mom 
raloable  for  warehouses  than  for  hnmaD  hahitalaoas,  so  that  thi» 
popuIatioD  of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  diminished  to  dd,77Q# 
*lBiid  the  rate  of  xnortalitjtoless  than  one  in  forty. — Remarh  by 
*MtnRitkmanffrefixed  io  Population  Returns  of  1831.  Th^ 
average  deaths  in  the  Metn^polis  are  about  one-fifth  less  ikm 
those  in  Paris ;  and  tfaa  SFerage  Bortality  in  the  former  difiers 
jonly  hj  a  snail  fraction  from  that  of  the  wholia  (^  France.  \The 
.annual  deaths  in  Vienna  average  1  in  22^  of  the  inhabitant; 
Ai^stordam,  1  in  24 ;  .Rome»  1  in  25 ;  3Iadrid,  1  in  89 :  nead/ 
•qpsaf  to  the  mortality  in  London  130  years  sinct . 


« 
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CHAP.  VII. 

idrnmologieal  Digest  of  Faets 'relatiTe  to  ike  tadtistHottf 
Orders,  fibm  the  Introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  to  the  Pk6» 
sent  Time. 

The  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  society^ 
and  their  relations  to  each  other,  have  not  under* 
gone  any  material  change  since  the  introduction  ot 
the  celebrated  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned,  the  great  object  of  the  legislature 
and  individuals  has  been  either  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration, or  correct  the  abuses  of  a  system  pre- 
viously established.  The  measures  for  these  purposes 
have  been  almost  innumerable;  but,  as  it  would 
Jboth  exceed  the  limits  of  these  pages,  and  be  toid 
of  utility  to  detail  them  at  length,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  briefly  noticing,  in  chronological  ordei^, 
the  more  important  acts,  suggestions,  discoveries, 
and  occurrences  which  have  had  any  influence  on  the 
iltate  of  the  industrious  orders. 


A.  D.  1604.  Under  2  Jac.  I.,  it  is  enacted 
that  rogues  adjudged  incorrigible  and  dangerouft 
shall  be  '*  branded  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  having  a  Roman  R 
upon  it,  and  placed  to  labour ;  if,  after  such  punish- 
ment, they  are  found  begging  and  wandering,  they 
shall  be  adjudged  felons  and  suffer  death."  The 
severe  penalties  of  this  act  continued  in  force  till  the 
J;2th  Anne^  when  they  were  modified ;  and,  at  length, 
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m  put  dstnctkm  was  made  betireea  idle  and  di»* 
qnterly  pencms,  and  rogues  and  Tagaboods. 
:  ParHameiit  coutinoed  to  act  on  the  futile  expe* 
dient  of  fixing  tlie  rate  of  wages ;  under  the  2d  Jae*  L 
e-  fi^  the  powers'  of  justiceir  in  rating  are  extended  ta 
^,«li  iaiwusezs,  weavers,  spiasters,  and  workmen^  or 
workwomen  whatsoever,  either  working  by  the  dajr, 
Ae  week,  month,  year,  or  taking,  work  at  any  per«* 
HOh's  hands  whatsoever  to  be  done  in  great  or  other* 
wne* 

,  From  expressions  in  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  9,  against  tip* 
pling:,  it  appears  that  at  this  period  it  was  common^ 
evEtt  icir  country  iabouiers,  both  to  eat  their  meab 
and  to-.lodge  in  inns  and  alehouses ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  mode  of  living  was.  occasioned  by 
dse  stainte  of  Elisabeth  which  prohibited  the  erectioa 
•f  cottages^  and  the  statutes  of  inmates,  which  (in 
thus  city.of  Xopdon,  and  probably  in  other  corporate 
towns)  limiled  the  number  of  inmates  in  a  house 
to  one  fotpily;  or  whether  it  was  an  btennediale 
state  in  the  progress,  of  society  from  the  absolute 
dependance  of  the  slave  on  his  master  for  diet  and 
bittiitatieny  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  free 
labourer^  idio,  at  present,  rarely  resides  under  the 
aimie  roof  with  his  empbyer. 

Among  the  useful  laws  enacted  during  the  reign 
of  James  L  may  be  mentioned  the  act  for  securing 
the  subject  against  antiquated  claims  of  the  crown 
on  hmds  which  had  been  enjoyed  60  years;  the  act 
dir  patting  down  monopolies,  and  liie  act  for  repeal- 
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iDg  the  absnrd  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabetk 
for  promoting  tillage.     It  is,   however,  mortiiyinip 
to  reflect,  that  while  these  salutary  measares  were 
adopted  by  parliament,  neither  a  Coke,  nor  a  Bacon^- 
should,  oppctse  the  law  suggested  by  royal  supers 
stition  for  making  it  felony  to  **  consnlt,  covenant 
with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil 
and  wicked  spirit."     Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  left  ft 
man  for  eiecution  who  was  convicted  of  witchcraft^ 
under  the  2d  Jac.  I.  c.  12 :  and,  so  recently  as  the 
year  17 1 1 ,  a  British  jury  could  be  found,  at  Hereford, 
ignorant  enough  to  be  persuaded  that  a  woman 
could  converse  with  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  cat» 
A.  D.  1610.    The  high  price  of  butcher's  meat 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (the  necessary  consequence 
of  agricultural  improvement)  is  a  strong  proof  that 
flesh  meat  constituted  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  diet  of  labourers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
teenth  century.    About  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
margin  beef  was  3jcZ.,  and  mutton  3|ii.  the  pounds 
At  this  time  the  wages  allowed  by  justices  in  a  mid* 
land  county  to  labourers  in  husbandry  were  from 
sixpence  to  tenpence  the  day  without  meat ;  and  tb 
women  haymakers  fourpence  the  day  without  meat. 
In  these  ratings  the  magistrates  calculated  that  half 
the  day's  earnings  were  equivalent  to  diet  for  one 
day,  which  is  a  much  less  proportion  than  wonld  be 
requisite  at  present.    The  price  of  com  was  rather 
bigher  than  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century. 
The  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from  1606  te 
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1625  WHS  I/.  14f.  Id.  the  quarter;  whereas  the  arer* 
age  pric6  for  the  twenty  years,  ending  in  1745,  was 
IL  9s.  lOd. 

While  such  wages  and  prices  continued  it  was  im* 
possible  the  labourers  could  command  an  abundance 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Besides  many  esculent 
plants,  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  fields,  and 
in  a  scarcity  of  com  are  found  to  be  admirable  sub* 
stitutes  even  for  bread,  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  either  little  known,  or  exclusively 
confined  to.  the  tables  of  the  rich.    Potatos  at  pre- 
sent  are  a  general  article  of  diet ;  in  King  James's 
reign  they  were  considered  as  a  great  delicacy.   They 
are  noticed  .among  the  articles  provided  for  the 
queen's  household :  the  quantity,  however,  is  small^ 
and  the  price  2s.  the  pound.    In  1619  two  cauli* 
A>i(ejrs  cost  2f.,  and  sixteen  artichokes  3s.  4d.-^ 
prices  which  sufficiently  prove  their  rarity.    Tea  anil 
sugar,  which  now  form  regular  articles  of  cottage 
economy,  were  still  greater  rarities.     The  former 
article  was  not  imported  in  any  considerable  quan* 
tities  till  after  the  establishment  of  a  new  East  Indict 
company,  with  liberty  to  trade  to  China  and  Japan, 
in  1637.    No  notice  is  taken  of  tea  in  the  book  of 
rates,  annexed  to  the  act  passed  in  1660,  for  grant* 
ing  Charles  IL  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
upon  all  merchandise  exported  and  imported ;  but 
in  a  subsequent  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  are  subjected  to  the  excise.   It 
is  singular,  however,  that  -the  duty  was  imposed  on 
ihe  liquor  prepared  from  these  articles  in  lieu  of  the 
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tbeiB«d[ye»;  Irom  wkich  it  maybe  iiif«rrM 
PQoe  of  Ibeae  bererages  were  made  by  private  filt^ 
tnilies,  but  purchased  ready  prepared  from  the  oom* 
poUDders. 

A*  D.  1630.  lathis  year  certain  orders  were  issmNl 
to  the  viagiatracy  and  others  by  the  privy  council, 
directing  that  justices  shall  divide  diemselves,  and 
hold  petty  sessions  monthly  within  certs^ia  distriets, 
for  watching  over  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws. 
That  lords  of  the  manor  shall  take  care  their  tenants 
and  parishionerB  be  relieved  by  work  or  at  home»  and 
not  be  suffered  to  '^  stra^le"-  and  beg  in  thev 
parishes.  That  court^kets  take  cogni2anc6  of  alt 
offences  in  buying  and  selling,  of  disorderly,  ale* 
tiouses,  and  of  those  that  **  goe  in  good  clothes  aild 
Urt  welly  and  none  knowes  whereof  they  live ;  thoee 
that  be  njght-'walkers,  buUderso/eotfagei,  and  takers 
in  of  inmates." .  That  the  laws  for  the  apprentioittg 
pf  pooc children  be  enforced;  and  that  whend  any 
^noney  or  stock  has  been,  or  shall  be  given  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  any^)arish,  such  g^  to  bene 
occasion  of  lessening  the  rates  of  lihe  parish.  Hiat 
Wjand^ing  peracms,  with  women  and  ehildrea,  give  an 
BCQOunt  to  the  constable  or  justice  where  they  wove 
married,  and  where  their  children  were  christened ; 
.*'  for  these  people  live  like  salvages,  neither  marry, 
nor  bury,  nor  christen;  which  lioentioas  liberiie 
make  so  many  delight  to  be  rogues  and  wanderers.** 

This  year  is  also  distinguished  by  a  sing^ular  ex- 
pedient for  relieving  the  poor;  which  was  lecom- 
mended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  in  a 
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royid  proelauMktt  isMed:  for  pare?€iiCiDg  a  dearth  af 
cam  waA  vtetoal.  -  It  waa  an  old  •cusUmi  still  ob^ 
aerved  in  the  royal  household,  by  the  principal  no^ 
bility  ai|d  gentry^  and  in  the  universities  and  itins  of 
caarty  to  take  no  avppera  on  Fridays  or  the  eves  of 
iast-days,,  nor  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  in  Ember 
weeks,  nor  ia.Lent;  the  prodamation  recommends 
the  more  general  observance  of  this  custom,  and  that 
llio  j»4a<.be.appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A.  Q.  1633.  The  following  prices  are  directed  to 
ba  observed  in  Londcin  by  poulterers,  victuallers 
and  woodmongers  : 


6 


0 
0 


The  best  pliesuit  aock 

A  fk&mnt  faenie  ....    5 

Xht  l^Mt  turkey  eock  ia 

tbe.  market  •  .•  •  •  •  •    4 

Ahercm 2 

Abitterne 2 

XinA d 

A  dosaftofbrts  «  .  .  .    0 

A  floipe «    O 

A.pewit.  ........    0  10 

A  dosea  of  blackbirds, 

ileldfitfeB,  orthmahea 
Th^Vmt  ftt  goose  kithe 


4 
6 
6 

Si 


10 
4 


1     0 


1 


0 
4 

2 


r'sabop 

A  greene  pooie 

A  .capon  fat  &  crammed, 

of  tbe  beet  sort   ...    9    4 
A  pallet  Alt  fr  orammed, 
of  the  best  sort  in  the 
market •  •  •    1    6 


s, 

1 


a 


0 

1 

0 

0 


a 
1 


A  henne  of  the  best  sort 
A  rabbit  of  the  best  sort 
A  ddsen  of  wild  pigeons 
Ditto  of  tame  pigeons  . 
Three  eggs  •«.••.» 
A  pound  of  the  best  salt 

butter 0  5^ 

A  pound  of  the  best  fresh' 

batter 0    € 

A  povnd*  of  taUovr  -eaa" 

dies 

A  sack  containing  four 
bushels  of   the  best 

charcoal   .  •  

A  sack  containing  fbtir 
bashels  of  best  laif^est 
and  small  coals  .  •  . 
1000  of  the  best  Kentish 
billets  at  the  Water- 
side  


0  a^ 


1  a 


0    # 


16     0 


Of  the  wages  of  labourers  there  is  little  infonnatioi| 
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that  can  be  depended  on.  In  1626  the  king*8  maMeN 
saddler's  daily  pay  was  twehrepence  a  'day  for  hknaelf^ 
and  threepence  halfpenny  a  dafy  for  hb  aerlralit. 
'The  maater-maaon  at  Windsor  Castle  also  received 
twelvepence  a  day.  To  these  wa^  were  probably 
added  perquisites :  so  that  no  concltision  pbxl  '  be 
drawn  from  them  respecting  the  ordinary  price  of 
labour.  In  a  small  tract  published  in  1 636  the  di^ 
and  maintenance  of  a  drunken  vagabond  is  eatimaled 
at  threepence  a  day.  In  1636  seamen  in  .the 
king's  navy  were  allowed,  in  harboAr,  sevenpence 
halfpenny  a  day  for  their  provisions ;.  and^  when  Ht 
^a,  eightpence  halfpenny.  At  this  period,,  the  usual 
bread-corn  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  was  barley* 
Ordinaries  were  limited  to  two  shillings  a  head,  for 
dinner  (wine  included),  and  to  eightpence  a  head 
for  a  servant  attending  his  master.* 

A.  i).  1650.  The  author  of  a  tract  published'this 
^ear  recommends  the  fitting  out  of  busses,  and  as- 
cribes the  increase  of  the  poor  to  the  neglect  of  the 
herring-fishery.  The  same  writer  complains  of  the 
practice  of  sending  undressed  cloths  abroad,  and  re- 
commends the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them  at  home. 

A.  D.  1662.  In  this  year  the  important  statute 
(13th  and  14th  Car.  II.  c.  12)  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  law  of  settlements  was  enacted, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should 
be  considered  as  the  poor  of  each  parish,  but  to  prer 

*  For  a  comparatiye  statem«nt  of  the  progress  of  wages  and 
ftiou^  M#  Appendix. 
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vent  laboBien.  Wore  they  becaine  actually  charge- 
aUey  from  wandering  from  their  usual  fJacea  of 
abode;  thereby  burdeningparticular  parbhety  abound- 
ing in  large  commons  for  building  cottages  and  ex« 
tensive  woods  for  fuel,  with  new  comers.  The  21st 
section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  division  of  large 
parishes,  empoweriDg  the  several  townships  to  choose 
their  own  overseers^  and  set  to  work,  and  provide 
for  their  own  poor. 

A.  D.  1697.  By  12  Anne,  c.  18,  justices  are  em- 
powered to  grant  certificates  which  protect  persons 
from  removal  from  any  parish  until  actually  charge* 
able* 

Sir  Josiah  Child  pressed  to  establish  petty  banks, 
or  luMbard$9  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A.  D.  1697*  The  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  his 
capacity  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  in 
which  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  one-half  of  those 
who  receive  relief  from  parishes  are  able  to  get  their 
.  livelihood;  and  divides  all  those  who  are  allowed  a 
parochial  maintenance  into  three  classes  :.  first,  those 
who  can  do  nothing  towards  their  own  support;  se  • 
condly,  those  who  can  do  something,  although  they 
cannot  entirely  (support  themselves  by  their  labour ; 
thirdly,  such  as  can  maintain  themselves  by  their 
labour.  Mr.  Locke  then  suggests  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  vagrant  laws ;  next,  the  establishing 
4tf  working  schools  for  the  employment  of  those  who 
are  able  and  unwilling  to  work. 

A.  D.  1698._  Charity-schools,  for  the  instructim 
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of  ti»-ni<MA  destitute  of  tbe  people,  who  imld 
otherwise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education ,  were . 
year  established .  Tliey  originated  in  the  benevolcMV 
of  a  few  individuals  in  London,  and  speedily  becaon 
great  favourites  wit  hthe  community.  Besides  in8trttct<^ 
mg  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and-  oipher* 
tup,  they  also  clothed  them ;  the  boys  apprenticed  to 
handicraft  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for  service^ 
The  trustees  of  charity-schools  formed  themseliRel 
into  a  voluntary  association  in  1700,  and  framed 
ntks  for  their  better  regulation.  The  anniversary 
meeting,  in  St.  Paul's,  of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  numerous  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis,  forma 
o&e  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  spring  festivals. 

A.  D.  1704.  The  celebrated  author  of  Robinson. 
Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe,  this  year  published  an  address 
to  parliament,  entitled  **  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,'^ 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  following  heads,  as  fun* 
damental  maxims,  which  he  endeavours  to  make  out 
by  strong  facts,  and  powerful  arguments : — 1  .There  it 
m  England  more  labour  than  hands  to  peYform*  it;  ■ 
and)-  consequently,  a  want  of  people,  not  of  em^* 
{doyment  2.  No  man  of  sound  limbs  and  sensei 
can  be  poor,  merely  for  want  of  work.  3.  Ali  woric-* 
houses,  corporations,  and-  eharities  for  employtug 
the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  work,  are  publio 
nuisanceir  which  increase  the  poor.  That  there  ia 
abundance  of  employment,  he  proves,  by  the  diffi** 
culty  of  enlisting  men  for  the  army:  He  consider*^ 
the  improvidence  of  the  poor  a  principal  cause  of 
their  wretchedness.     "  We  are,"  says  this  shrewd 
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dtoerttfp  ^  ttB  JMit  ioary  dJHgemt  aatkafc  in  Air 
world :  there  is  Nothing  more  ireqaent,  than  for  mai 
EBgUMftiftQ  Do  work  tiU'he  has -got  hk  pocket  f«in  of 
mnmeji  and  then  go  and  be  idle,  or  perhaps,  dmnky' 
tittk  ia  atl  gone.  I  once  paid  aix  or  levea  me*  iom 
yetber-onASaturday  nighty  the  least  ten  shillings,  and 
tame  thirty  ibilltogs,  for  work,  and  hare  seen  them 
go  with  it  directly  to  the  alehouae,  lie  there  tiH  Mgm-4 
day,  spend  it«very  penny,  and  nm  in  debt  to  boot, 
and  not  give^  farthing  of  it  to  their  families,  though 
all  of  th«Bi  had  wives  and  children.  From  henca 
comas  poverty^  parish  charges,  and  beggary.  If 
ever  one  of  these  wretches  fell  sick,  all  they  would 
ask,  was  a  pass  to  the  parish  they  lived  at,  and  the 
wife  a|id  children  to  the  door  a  begging." 

Defoe's  obe^vations  on  the  tendency  of  employing 
the  poor  ia  wofhhoases  asa  nnanawerable,  and  opn** 
slitiite  the  atiqple  of  all  the  arguments  subsequently 
employed  on  theiMne  subject.  '^  Suppose  now,'' 
saya-  he,  **  a  w<MFkheuae  for  the  employment  of  poor 
duldren^  sets  them  to  spinning  of  worsted.  For  ev^ 
skein  of  worsted  these  poor  ehildreo  spin,  theie 
most  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  family 
that  Bpau  it  before.  To  set  poor  people  at  work  em 
the  same  thing  that  other  poor  people  were  employed 
cm  before,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  increasing  th^ 
eoDSiunption,  is  giring  to  one  what  you  take  away 
iiom  another;  enriching  one  poor  man  to  starve 
another;  putting  a  vagabond  in  an  honest  man's 
eaofdoymekit^  and  pntting  his  diligence  on  the  ten- 
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ten,  to  find  pn%  some  other  wtxtk,  to  inaintftm4rit' 
fiunily." 

Tlie  author  adda  many  other  interesting  obsenrft^ 
tions  npon  the  subject.  It  ts,  however,  rery  justly 
ebsenred  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  that,  although  Defoe -pus* 
tends,  that  he  could  propose  a  regulation  of  tho 
poor,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  poverty,  beggary, 
parish  assessments,  and  the  like ;  he  waves  the  per* 
formance  of  his  promise,  for  this  very  inadequ^ 
reason;  because  he  will  not  *' presume  tp  lead  a 
body  so  august,  so  wise,  and  so  capable,  as  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  his  treatise 
is  addressed." 

A.  D.  1714.  Little  alteration  was  made  in  tiie 
poor  system  by  the  laws  passed  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  First.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
enjoined  woollen  ■  manufaeturers  tcr-pay  their  >i^rk« 
men  in  money,  was  enforced  by  additional  penalties; 
and,  in  order  effectually  to  employ  the  poorin;the 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  the  tise  of  printed 
calicoes,  either  in  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  fur-* 
nituve,  was  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  1720. 

It  appears,  from  the  5th  of  Geo.  I.  c.  8,  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  persons  of  pro- 
perty to  abscond,  and  leave  their  families  chargeable 
to  the  parish ;  to  remedy  this,  the  parish  officeift 
Were  empowered  to  seize  the  chattels,  and  receive 
the  rents  of  such  absentees,  and  appropriate  th^m 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 

John  Bellers  republished  his  Proposals  for 
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ploying  t A^  Poor  iu  a  College  of  Induitry.  *^  Tba 
poor^"  says  this  writer,  **  withont  employment^  are 
like  rough -diamonds:  their  worth  is  unknown.^ 
The  substance  of  Bellers's  proposal,  was  to  raise  a 
fand,*  and  employ  the  poor  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
waste  latttds  of  the  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1721 .  Dr.  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Dimwe 
Bight  of  Tithes^  after  admitting  that  the  poor, 
before  the  Reformation,  were  generally  maintained 
by  the  clergy,  proposed  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
fsr  the  growing  evil  of  poor-rates,  then  estimated  at 
a  million  a  year,  to  charge  all  the  poor  again  upon 
the  church  landa  and  tithes. 

A.J>.  1723.  To  check  the  facility  with  which 
justices  had  granted  orders  for  parochial  relief,  the 
9th  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  be  re* 
lieved,  till  oath  be  made  before  a  justice,  of  reason- 
able cause,  and  till  the  applicant  has  applied  to  tf 
vestry,  or  two  overseers,  and  been  refused  relief,- anid 
the  justice  has  summoned  the  overseers  to  show 
cause  why  such  relief  was  not  given.  It  also  pro* 
vides  that  the  parish  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  parishioners,  may  purchase  or  hire 
any  hoase  in  the  paHsh,  and  contract  with  penM>nB 
for  the  lodging^  employing ^  and  keeping  of  poor  per- 
sons. Many  parishes  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  to  farm  out  their  poor  granted  by  theact. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  Che  work* 
house  system^  -such  was  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to 
the  confinement  and  employment^  it  subjected  th^m 
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iOf  that  tbeaviMwr  oC  efaumants  for  pamlL.fia9Ylu^iii 
WMBt  placet,  redncBd  4  half.  Besides  red;iMing  tN 
number  of  paupers^  thewttHthoiises  appear  at^tevttci 
luiTe  maintained  them  at  a  mnch  lower  rate  thaa  diey 
cotild  be  supported  by  weekly  pensbns  act  their  iMMt 
houses.  Before  the  erection  of  a  workhbuse  at  Ifa^afp^ 
stead,  in  the3fear  1727»  the.  poor  received  rpcHu  is.'M^ 
to  3s,  6d,  each  person  in  out-pensions;  in  the  libiM* 
diey  cost  about  two  shillings  a  week  each  petnioa* 
Of  the  usual  expense  of  maintaining  a  pauper  in  tiur 
reign  of  George  the  First,  an  estimate  may  be  formled 
firom  the  following  particulars : 

At  Hanslope,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  17!M,  Ae[ 
average  cost  of  liie  diet,  lodging,  and  mainte- 
nance of  €ach  person  in  the  workhouse  was  t«.  tUL 
weekly. 

At  Westham,  in  Essex,  the  aTcmge  maintentneo 
oi  each  person  for  a  year  in  the  workhouse  was  five 
pounds. 

The  diet  in  Stroud  workhouse  cost  Is.  8|{f.  ti 
week  each  person. 

In  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1 730, 154  poof 
were  lodged  and  dieted  four  weeks  for  55L  Is.  1ld,i 
or  nfiady  ]«.  9}if.  weekly  for  elch.  *    "*• 

In  St.  Gihes'ty'Bloomsbury,  the  diet  of  a  pauper 
in  1727  cost  }s.  7}d.  a  week. 

A.  D.  1723.  MandeviHe,  the  author  of  the  FdBU 
of  the  Bees  strofigl^  de{tt^ciites  the  prevailing  pas- 
skm  for  the  establishment  of  charity^schods  for  the 
ed!n;eaticm  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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..A.;I>«  1732.  .  A plfkusible society:, under t&e desig- 
nation of  the  Charitable  CorpbratiGn,  excited  great 
interest;  it  had  been  incorporated  by  parliament, 
^wl<v  the  ostensible  pretext  of  lending  money  to  the 
industrious  poor,  at  51.  per  cenL  interest,  on  pawns 
and  pledges,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  pawnlurok^rs  and  other  rapacious  individuals.  .  la 
^iddition,  however,  to  the  5L  per  cent,  interest,  these 
benevolent  persons  took  51,  per  cent,  more  for  charge 
^  .officers,  committees,  ¥rarehouses,  &c.  After 
trafficking  ip  this  spurious  humanity,  for  the  space  of 
ihree  years,  the  corporation  contrived  to  make  a 
kreakf  defrauding  the  shareholders  of  great  sums. 
The  outcry  against  these  nefarious  proceedings  was 
so  gpreat  that  parliament  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  three  of  the  managers,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  expelled. 
.  It  appesos  from  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  that  the  laws  in 
force  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  securing 
fnd  indemnifyipg  parishes  from  the  charges  of  bas- 
tards ;  it  was  therefore  provided  that  single  women 
might  voluntarily  affiliate  their  children  before  de- 
livery, bvit  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  do 
SO  till  one  month  after. 

To  check  the-  clandestine  and  unnecessary  impo- 
sition of  rates  by  overseers  and  churchwardekis,  it 
was  enacted  by  17  Geo.  IL  c.  3,  that  every  new 
rate  should  be  published  in  the  church,  and  that 
the  parish  officers  should  permit  every  inhabits 
ant  to  inqpect  the  rates  under  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.     Copies  of  the  rates  were  also  directed  to  bt^ 
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entered  in  a  book  for  public  perasal,  and  to  be  de* 
livered  over  to  succeeding  parish  officers. 
,  A.  D.  1735.  Mr.  Hay,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
CkimmonSy  published  his  Remarks  an  the  Poar^ 
Laws,  containing  judicious  observations,  on  the  Set- 
tlement Code.  His  principal  objection  against  the 
law. was. the  oppressive  power  vested  in  overseers  tor 
remove  persons  merely  on  the  ground  they  wera 
liable  to  become  chargeable ;  but  as  this  arbitrary 
authority  no  longer  exists,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
on  his  strictures. 

A.  D.  1744.  An  act  passed  respecting  that  cki* 
of  poor,  considered  the  outcasts  of  society — idle  and 
disorderly  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  in* 
corrigible  rogues. 

A.  D.  1752.  Mr.  Acock  proposes  a  plan,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  Mn 
Hay.  He  quotes  the  Dutch  as  exemplary  raa« 
nagers  in  providing  maintenance  for  the  impotent,' 
and  employment  for  the  vagrant  poor ;  and  thiakiE 
the  way  they  have  succeeded  has  been  chiefly  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  or  workhouses. 

A.D.  1753.  A  biU  brought  in  by  Mr.  Potter, 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  taking  » 
census  of  the  people,  distinguishing  the  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  and  also  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  alms,  in  every  parish.  This  bill: 
was  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Thornton,,  as  sub* 
versive  of  the  last  remains  of  English  liberty,  and 
merely  intended  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the 
political  arithmetician,  and  the  exactions  of  the  tax* 
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gatBerer.   It  passed  'the  commons,  but  was  tbfowii 
out  of  the  lords  on  the  second  reading. 

In  this  year,  an  able  French  author  observes,  that 
**  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  provision  for  the 
poor  in  France,  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  the 
increase  of  beggars  and  vagrants/'  and  adds,  '*  that 
the  French  political  writers,  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  plans,  had  presented  several  memorials  to  the 
ministry,  proposing  to  adopt  the  English  parochial 
assessments,  as  greatly  preferable.  This  (Lord 
Kames  remarks)  is  a  curious  fact ;  for  at  that  very 
time,  people  in  London,  no  less  dissatisfied  with 
these  assessments,  were  writing  pamphlets  in  favour 
of  the  French  hospitals." 

Mr.  Fieldmg  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  poor, 
whom  he  divides  into  three  classes,  the  most  nu- 
merous, he  thinks,  consisting  of  those  who  were  able, 
but  unwilling  to  work.  He  proposed  a  general  plan 
for  establishing  houses  of  industry,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  each  county. 

A*  D.  1758.  Mr.  Massie,  in  a  pamphlet,  ascribes 
the  increase  of  the  poor,  to  monopolizing  farms  and- 
enclosures  of  common  lands :  he  also  asserts,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers,  and  many 
other  evils,  have  been  occasioned  by  removing^ 
multitudes  from  the  steady  employment  of  agricul* 
ture,  to  the  fluctuating  demands  of  trade  and  manu* 
facture. 

A.  D.  1760.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  able  Tracts  on  the 
com  trade,  states  that  in  his  time,  wheat  had  be- 
come much  more  generally  the  food  of  the  commonL 
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peopiii  than  it  had  been  tn  1689;  but  addiy  llnft: 
notwithstandiog  this  increase,  some  very  intdltgeat' 
inquirers  were  of  opinion^  that  even  then, .  ttot'dKne 
than  half  the  people  of  England  fed  on  wheat.  This, 
lK>wever,  is  eridence  of  a  great  iraptovement  ill, 
the  general  diet  on  the  accession  of  Gooi^ge  Hi. 
Harrison  mentions^  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL 
the  gentry  had  wheat  for  their  tables, .  but.  their 
household,  and  poor  neighbours,  were  usually  obHged 
to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oaUk 
it  appears  ^from  the  household  book  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  that  in  1596,  rye-bread  and  oatmeal  fonati 
a  considerable  part  of .  the  diet  of  servams  ift  giMt 
families  in  the  southern  counties.  Barley-braiBMl  J0 
stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  I.,  in 
1626,  to.  be  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  soit  of 
people.  Down  to  the  year  1800,  the  writer  of  tint 
lemembers,  that  oaten  bread  was  commonly  eatcto-by 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. *'  Every  one  knows  (Mr.  M^Culloch  reinaika, 
JHct*  ef  Commerce),  how  inapplicable  these  state- 
ments:are,  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England 
at  this  present  time.  :  Wheat-bread  is  now  univer- 
aally  made  use  of  in  towns  and  villages,  and  alnotl 
universally  in  the  country.  Biv ley  is  no  longer  used, 
except  in  distilleries  and  in  brewing;  oats  arei  em- 
plo]^  only  in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  [the  con- 
sumption of  rye-bread  is  comparatively  inconsider- 
able. The  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  has  been  at  the 
very  least  trebled  since  1 760.  And  if,  to  this  inlmense 
mopetkRe-in  the  supply  of  wheat,  we  add  the  still 
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more  extraordinary  increase  in  the  supply  of  butch« 
er's  meaty  the  fact  of  a  very  signal  improvement 
having  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  population 
in  respect  of  food,  will  be  obvious."  This  representa- 
tion cannot  be  gainsayed,  it  is  only  to  be  feared  of 
late  years,  that  the  people  have  not  been  fully  able  to 
maintain  the  **  *vantage  ground"  they  had  gained. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  provision  was 
made  for  the  register  of  all  parish  poor,  under  four 
years  of  age,  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Mr. 
Hanway,  whose  exertions  on  this  occasion  were 
conspicuous,  remarks,  that  the  measure,  if  it  did  not 
at  once  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  was  the  surest  way  of  investigating  the  sub<« 
ject:  ahd  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  forcible  repre- 
sentation of  the  mortality  among  the  children  in 
London  workhouses,  that  an  act  passed  in  1767,  for 
obliging  all  parishes,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to 
send  pauper  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  within 
a  fortnight  after  birth,  or  received  in  the  workhouse, 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  to  be  nursed  till  they 
are  six  years  of  age :  the  act  further  directs,  that  for 
the  mamtenance  of  every  such  child,  not  less  than 
2s.  6d.  a  week  shall  be  paid  for  the  first  six  years  of 
their  age,  and  not  less  than  25.  a  week  from  that 
time,  to  the  period  the  child  is  taken  away.  As  an 
inducement  to  good  conduct  in  nurses,  a  premium 
of  lOf.  was  to  be  given  to  such  as  had  nursed  a 
child  for  one  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parish 
guardians.     Dr.  Price  remarks,  that  priOT  to  \.^t      | 
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•tfttiit«y  almott  all  pansh  infants  io  the  metiopoUa 
died  in  the  first  six  years; 

Respecting  apprentices^  the  same  act,  the  7th 
Cko.  IIL  c.  39,  s*  14)  remarks,  that  "  it  often 
disturbs  the  peace  of  domestic  life,  cheeks  marriojfif 
aad  discoura^s  industry,  to  place  out  boys  to  the 
agd  of  twenty-four  years ;  and  enacts,  that  for  Hbrn 
fiiture,  parish  officers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bind  out 
boys  and  girls  apprentices,  for  the  term  of  serea 
years,  or  till  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeian^ 
aad  no  longer/' 

Dr.  Bum,  about  this  time,  ofiered  two  suggestioM 
for  the  improvement  of  the  poor-laws :  the  first  wa«| 
to  pevent  common  begging :  <<  till  this  is  done,"  lii 
says,  <'  all  other  regulations  of  the  wisest  I^slaturi 
upon  earth)  will  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  infalli- 
ble way  to  restrain  beggars  and  vagrants  is^  to  ffiiv$ 
them  nothing.  If  none  were  to  give,  none  woak) 
beg;  and  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  would  be  at 
an  end  in  a  fortnight."  To  accomplish  this,  he  pio- 
]p06es,  that  every  one  who  relieves  a  common  beggari 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  His  other  suggestion 
WftS|  to  control  the  irresponsible  power  of  overseers* 
by  placing  over  them  a  superintendent,  whose  ju^ 
tisdictton  should  extend  over  a  certain  number  o^. 
parishes^ 

A.  D.  1764.    James  Watt,  a  native  of  Greenock^ 

in  Scotland,  began  his  improvements  on  the  steam^ 

engine,  whereby  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the 

prodigious  advance  in  wealth  and  population  which. 

marked  the  reign  ot  George  III.    Qy  the  aid  ol^ 
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mckineiT-- of  which  the  steam-engiiie  is  the 
moving  power — ^it  is  considered  that  an  individuil 
CAB  produce  200  thnes  more  goods  than  he  could  in 
J760.  *  Although  the  labours  of  Watt  are  unnoticed 
lathe  general  history  of  the  period,  they  have  proved 
of  more  importance  to  man  than  all  the  cotemporary 
transactions  ot  war  and  diplomacy  in  which  Europe 
was  involved. 

A.  D.  1767.  An  ingenious  person,  James  Har* 
graves,  a  carpenter  at  Blackburn,  invents  the  spin* 
ning  jenny,  the  6rst  of  a  series  of  mechanical  im- 
pcovements  in  the  cotton  mannflacture.  The  jenny 
Wtts  applicable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  for 
weft,  being  unahle  to  give  to  the  yam  that  degree 
of  fineness  nnd  hardness  which  is  required  in  the 
wasp:  biA  this  deficiency  was  soon  after  supplied 
by  the  inveation  of  the  spinning-firame,  that  wonderi" 
fid  piece  of  machinery  which  spins  a  vast  number  of 
Areadsof  any  degree  of  fineness  or  hardness;  leav* 
ing  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with  cotton, 
and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break. 
The  author  of  ibis  extraordinary  contrivance  was 
Rkdnrd  Aikwright,  a  native  of  Preston,  and  by  trade 
m  barber.  Living  in  a  manufacturing  district,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  operations  carrying  on 
anmnd  him ;  and  bearing  from  every  one  complaints 
of  the  defiv^t  supply  of  cotton  yam,  assisted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  John  Kay,  a  watchmaker,  of  War*- 
mgton,  he  set  about  contriving  a  plan  for  changing 
the  mode  of  spinning.  The  difficulties  he  encounr 
terad  were  greats  both,  from  want  of  capital  and 
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practical  Bkill  in  mechanicH*  At  last  he  obtained 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  build  a  factory, 
but  being  driven  from  Lancashire  by  fear  of  yiolence 
from  those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by*th6  old 
mode  of  spinning,  he  removed  to  Nottingham*  In 
1769  he  obtained  a  patent  for  spinning  with  rollers; 
and  in  1771  he  took  out  a  second  patent,  for  a  new 
system  of  carding  and  roving  by  machinery.  In 
1786  Mv.  Arkwright  was  knighted,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigfat's 
patent,  in  1785,  further  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  fiiule  jetmyf 
80  called  from  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jenny 
and  spinnmg-frame,  invented  by  Mr.  Cronptony  and 
the  power-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cai:^ 
Wright,  are  machines  that  have  had  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  this  branch  of  industry.  In  consequence 
of  their  introductbn  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  bis 
been  enormously  reduced ;  but  as  the  demand  for 
cottons  has  been  vastly  extended  by  their  extreme 
cheapness,  ihe  quantity  of  goods  produced,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  are 
now  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  Mr.  M'CuU 
loch  {Dictionary  of  Commerce ^  p.  415)  estimates 
the  number  of  persons  directly  employed  in  the  cot-» 
ton  mimufectare  at  833,000 ;  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  wages  at  twenty  millions  a  year;  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  goods  produced  in  Great  Britain 
at  thirty-six  millions! 

A.  J).  1768.    By  the  7th  George  HI.  c.  17,  it  is 
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enacted,  that  the  hours  of  working  of  taK^arff^.withia* 
the  city  of  London  and  five  miles  thereof,  shall  be 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  with  an  interval  of  one  {hour  only  for  re- 
fieshment ;  and  that  their  wages  shall  be  any  sum  not 
exceeding  2s.  7^.  per  diem,  except  during  a  general 
mourning,  when  for  a  month  they  shall  not  exceed 
5s.  7id.  per  diem.  Masters  giving,  or  journeymen 
aa^ting,  higher  than  these  statutary  wages  may  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 

The  wages  of  silk-weavers  were  fixed  by  statute 
so  late  as  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
.  A.  D.  1772.    Baron  Maseres  publishes  a  Pro^ 
posalfor  establishing  Life  Annuities  for  the  Benefit 
eftkcPow. 

, .  A.  D.  1781.  Robert  Raikes,  a  master-printer  of 
Gloucester,  establishes  the  first  Sunday-school.  The 
l^iilanthropic  aim  of  this  benevolent  individual  was 
gseatly  facilitated  by  the  institution,  four  years  after, 
of  the  Sunday-school  Society ;  the  objects  of  which 
werfe  to  promote  by  correspondence  and  pecuniary 
assistance  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools  r  to 
induce  the  opulent,  and  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
to  visit  and  superintend  them,  and  suggest  such  ixoim 
pfovements  as  might  offer  to  their  consideration* 
Next  to  charity-schools  Sunday-schools  may  be  con* 
sidered  the  second  step  in  the  progresaof^pular 
instruction.  Before  their  establishment  ^ucatioir 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  even  among  the  middle  orders; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  writing  and  spelling  of  re*' 
i^iectable  tradesmen  of  that  period*    The  improves 
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mttiit  in  the  education  of  the  working  dtanes  gave  am 
anpulse  to  the  education  of  the  clan  immediatelf 
above  them. 

A.  D.  1782.  The  workhouse  plan,  origmatty 
adopted  above  a  century  vgQ^  received  a  great  ex* 
tfinsion  from  an  act  passed  this  year,  conunDniy 
called  Gilbert's  Act,  from  the  name  of  the  member 
of  parliament  by  whom  it  -was  framed.  This  act, 
aiming  to  combing  the  advantages  of  an  assemblage 
of  a  number  of  poor  on  one  spot,  of  a  minute  divtnoii 
of  labour,  and  a  joint  management  of  ekp^dtture, 
empowered  magistrates  to  consider  any  liurge  wods-f 
house  as  a  common  receptacle  for  the  poor  withm  a 
dnuneter  of  twenty  miles.  .  Judicious  as  ^ns  plaii 
apparently  was,  it  has  not  been  successfnl :  pvopv 
care  has  seldom  been  taken  to  separate  theinmates 
9i  the  workhouses  according  to  their  age  or  thdr 
habits,  nor  has  the  division  of  employment  been  car* 
lied  ta  the  necessary  length.  Their  earnings  hsfo 
consequently  been'  inslgnidc&nt,  and  tiie  *chaife  to 
tiie  parish  amounts  in  general  to  91.  y  10/.,  or  even  iSC. 
each,  whileiialf  the  sum  would  suffice,  if  paid  to  tlio 
poor  at  their  own  habitations.  It  has  thus  beeft 
fortunate  that  the  limited  extent  of  workhouses,  prior 
to  1820,  hardly  admitted  above  100,000  inmatSi. 
(I/>we's  Present  State  of  England.)  This,  hoirefer, 
is  not  decisive  of  the  utility  of  workhouses :  by  inv- 
proving  their  managment,  and  by  leaving,  as  tes 
been  suggested,  to  able-bodied  claimants  only  tte 
option  of  accepting  relief  in  a  poor-house,  it  b  pr#« 
hMbh  mtinj  would  decline  Iniidening  the  puisk 
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rather  than  sabmit  to  their  discipline  and  coarse 
fare. 

Mr.  Gilbert  also  instituted  an  inqniry  into  public 
chaiitieSy  and  was  author  of  various  other  expedients 
for  inproving  the  poor-laws  and  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  One  suggestion  of  this  gentleman 
was,  to  limit  the  future  amount  of  the  poor  assess- 
ment to  the  average  expenditure  of  the  three  years 
ending  in  1785,  namely,  to  1,943,649/. 

After  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  plan  Sir  William 
Young  took  up  the  subject  of  the  poor.  It  is  no 
•light  recommendation  of  this  gentleman  that  many 
of  his  suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
«id  now  form  the  least  exceptionable  partof  the  poor* 
laws.  Judicious,  however,  as  Sir  William  Young 
was  in  most  of  his  measures,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
Mrve,  that  it  is  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  hurtful 
^ctice  of  paying  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  labourers 
out  of  the  poor-rates.  In  a  bill  he  introduced,  it  was 
provided  that,  to  relieve  agpicultural  labourers  during 
Printer,  magistrates  should  be  empowered  by  notice 
affixed  to  the  church  door,  to  settle  a  rate  of  wages  ta 
he  paid  to  labourers  out  of  employ,  from  the  30th  of 
W^ivember  to  the  28th  of  February ;  and  to  distribute 
ftfid  send  them  round  in  rotation  to  the  parishioners^ 
piopDrtiomdly  as  they  paid  to  the  rates;  the  ]a* 
iMMirera  to  be  paid  by  the  person  employing  them, 
two-thirds  of  the  wages  so  settled,  and  one-third  by 
the  parish  officers  out  of  the  rates.  This  clause  vras 
borrowed  from  a  practice  already  mentioned,  which 
had  long  psevailed  in  Buckinghamshire  and  the  mid« 
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land  counties.  Daring  winter  labourers  out  of  em** 
ploy  went  round  from  house  to  house,  and  were  eithfl? 
employed  or  paid  by  each  parishioner  in  proportion 
to  his  poor  assessment:  they  were  called  rotmdsmen^ 

A.  D.  1786.    Mr.  Acland  publishes  a  project  to 

enable  the  poor  to  provide  for  themselves  by  a  eaim^ 

pulsortf  subscription  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to 

a  general  fund :  a  scheme  recently  revived  by  the 

Quarterly  Review. 

A.D.I  790.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered 
to  visit  the  workhouses  within  their  jurisdiction^  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  poor,  their  food,  clothing 
and  bedding,  and  to  summon  masters  of  poor-houstti 
to  appear  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  answer  com-* 
plaints  against  them. 

A.  D.  1793.  The  first  act,  the  33d  Geo.  III.  c* 
54,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rose,  for  the  regulation  of 
Friendly  Societies.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  tbo 
origin  of  these  associations ;  from  a  curious  accouni 
of  them  by  Sir  F.  Eden  (State  of  the  Poor,  v.  i.  p» 
690)  they  appear  to  have  been  coeval  with  guilds 
and  corporations.  A  new  act  was  passed  for  their 
xegulation  in  18299  the  provisions  of  which  wett 
framed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  moreintelligeat 
^lembers  of  the  societies  themselves,  aided  by  the 
suggestions  of  enlightened  individuals  who  fel^  iil<» 
terested  in  the  permanency  of  such  useful  instittttioiis& 
In  1831  there  were  4117  friendly  societies  in.Eng<r 
land,  and  the  number  of  members  probably  a  million 
and  a  half:  in  1815  the  number  of  members  wat 
925,429.     Pari.  Paper,  No.  522,  Sess.,  1 825. 
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A.  D.  1795.  Some  grieyoas  abuses  were  this 
year  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  poor* 
laws.  The  price  of  corny  which  for  three  years 
preceding  had  averaged  54^.,  rose  to  749.  a 
quarter.  As  wages  continued  stationary,  the  dis* 
tress  of  the  poor  was  very  great,  and  many  able- 
bocUed  labourers,  who  had  rarely  before  applied  for 
parish  assistance,  became  claimants  for  relief.  In* 
stead  of  meeting  this  emej^ency  by  temporary  ex* 
pedients,  and  by  grants  of  relief  proportioned  to  the 
urgency  of  each  individual  case,  one  uniform  system 
was  adopted.  The  magistrates  of  Berks  and  some 
of  the  southern  counties  issued  tables,  showing  the 
wages  which  they  thought  every  labouripg  man 
ought  to  receive,  according  to  variations  in  theprtct 
pf  bread  and  the  number  of  his  family ;  and  they 
accompanied  4hese  tables  with  an  order,  directing 
tbe  parish  officers  to  make  up  the  difference  to  the 
labourer,  in  the  event  of  the  wages  paid  to  him  by 
Jiis  employer  laHing  short  of  the  tabular  allowance* 
An  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed  to  allow  the  justices 
to  administer  relief  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  also 
to  relieve  such  poor  persons  as  had  property  of  their 
own. 

This  system,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  did  not 
close  with  the  temporary  necessity  in  which^  it  on* 
4pnated,.and  its  evils  have  been  threefold.  1.  To 
make  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  breads  takes  away 
all  motive  for  economising  its  consumption  in  dewr 
jfears^  and  thus  throws  the  entire  pressure  of  a 
scarcity  on  the  payers  of  poor-ratesj  especially  t]M|^ 
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widdle  claiNieSy  who  may  themselves  be 
from  the  high  price  of  provisions.  2.  To  proportioiK 
€he  parish  allowance  to  the  number  of  children,  wai 
granting  a  bounty  on  marriages  to  the  positive  in*- 
jury  of  the  single  man.  3.  To  render  wages  ""jftpw^^ 
by  raising  them  all  up  to  a  fixed -standard  of.  re- 
muneration,  by  payments  out  of  the  rates,  was  placing 
the  idle  and  dissolute  oa  a  level  with  the  orderly  and 
industrious.  It  was  a  complete  system  of  levelling 
as  subversive  of  the  r^hts  of  industry,  as  an  agrariaa 
law,  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  wouldbeof  therigfatsfif 
property,  destroying  all  motives  to  independent  -ex- 
ertion, economy,  and  forethought.  -    ■ 

A.  D.  1796.  On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  on  moving  in  the  House  of  Commons^  that  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labourers  in  hosbandij 
be  read  a  second  time,  made  this  statement. .  HettidL 
that  ^  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  labourers  bid 
long  been  struggling  with  increasing  misery  till  the 
pressure  had  become  almost  too  griev<m$  to  be  ain 
dured;  while  the  patience  of  the  sufferers,  under  their 
accumulated  distresses, had  been  conspicuousand  ex- 
emplary.'' This  appears  a  very  extraordinary  repi^ 
sentation  when  it  is  considered  that  the  intolerable 
load  of  war  taxes  had  hardly  begun  to  be  felt,  and  as 
tbe  Bank  of  England  had  not  ceased  to  pay  in  gold, 
it  was  anterior  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Gurrenejf^ 
Yet  there  were  evident  symptoms,  even  at  this  period^ 
of  an  over-supply  of  labour,  and  the  remedies  tug* 
gested  for  this  redundancy  were  of  a  most  siogtibir 
description,     Mr.  Whitbread  recommended  the  im* 
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nediate  establislnnent  of  a  minimum  of  wages ;  m 
measure  as  unjust  against  the  employer  as  a  mazimom 
would  be  againstthe  employed.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply, 
admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  eruBl^ 
a&d  aiich  as  oould  not  be  wished  on  any  principle  of 
humanity  or  policy.  But  he  argued  against  the 
{iropofitioa'of  Mt.  Whitbread  as  contrary  to  sound 
principles,  and  concluded  in  these  words:  *^  What 
measures  then  coidd  be  found  to  supply  the  defect? 
Let  us/'  said  he,  **  make  relief  (by  the  parish),  in  cases 
where  there  are  a  number  of  children,  a  matter  of 
r%iit  and  an  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  for  oppro- 
brium and  contempt.  This  will  make  a  large  famibf 
m  blesaiDg  and  not  a  curse ;  and  this  will  draw  a 
pnqier  line  of  distinction  between  those  who  axe  able 
toprevide^er  tlMinselveft  by  their  labour,  and  thoae 
wiio,  after  haying  ekriched  their  country  with  a 
ttambtt  of  children  have  a  claim  upon  its  assistance 
Ibrtheir  support.'' — ParL  Hi$twry\  toI.  zxacii.  p .  71d« 
iCf«  Fox  did  not  enter  fully  into  the  question,  but 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  laid  down ; 
and  Mr.  Whitbread»  in  conclusion,  complimented 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  recommended  government  *^  to  institute 
a  Rberai  premium  for  large  families  I " 
•  These  doctrines  it  is  apparent  inculcate  the  most 
elgectionable  provisions  of  the  poor-laws,  and  ibAiow 
how  completely  the  real  causes  of  the  depression  of 
tile  labouring -classes  were  misunderstood  by  the 
statesmen  of  1796.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  supply  of  labour,  like  that  of  aey 
other  commodity,  may  exceed  the  demand,  and 
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to  encourage  the  production  of  an  article,  already 
redundant  must  tend  still  further  to  lower  its  price* 
Had  there  been  a  glut  in  the  sugar-market  it  it 
hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Whitbread 
would  have  proposed  as.  a  remedy,  a  premiunuto 
the  planters  on  the  growth  of  that  product. 

The  opinions  of  politicians  on  this  subject  were 
agreeable  to  the  priocq)les  which  had  long  passed 
current  among  distinguished  writers ;  namely,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
people.  Rousseau,  in  his  Contrai  Social^  aakty 
"  What  is  the  most  certain  sign  that  the  people  are 
maintained  ^nd  prosper  ?  It  is  their  number ^  or  in 
other  words  their  populousness.  Do  not  seek  for 
this  sign  in  any  other  quarter.  That  goyernmenty 
when  without  naturalizations,  .witfawt- extrittsie 
means,  without  colonies,  the  citizens  multiply  and 
increase  to  the  greatest  degree,  is  without  doubt  the 
best.''  Applying  this  test  to  the  actual  condition  of 
differeot  European  countries  it  would  follow,  that  the 
canton  of  Geneva,  where,  exclusive  of  immigration^ 
the  inhabitants  increase  only  m  annually,  must  be 
one  of  the  most  wretched  spots  in  Europe;  while 
the  Irish,  who  have  quadrupled  their  number  within 
a  century,  must  be  in  a  state  of  enviable  blessedness. 
]t  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  fact  is  the  reveiae 
in  both  instances. 

Rousseau,  however^  was  not  so  singular,  and  wis* 
taken  in  this  opinion  as  in  many  of  his  paradoiet* 
Hirabeau  acquired  the  title  of  the  '*  Friend  of  Man* 
JUad,"  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that  **  it  ii 
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lietr  number  that  constitutes  the  riches  and  the 
power  of  empues ;"  and  Dr.  Price  treated  that 
proposition  as  a  generally  received  and  incontro* 
Tertible  axiom :  "Every  body  knows,"  says  he,  "that 
the  power  of  a  state  consists  in  the  number  of  itt 
inhabitants,  and  that  in  consequence  the  encoura^e'^ 
ment  of  its  population  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  those  who  administer  its  affairs."  It  was 
doubtless  in  conformity  with  this  dogma  that  the 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
augment  the  fiscal  means  of  the  country  by  taxing 
tacheiors^  and  granting  premiums  on  prolific  house- 
wives. So  prevalent  was  the  feeling,  that  it  found 
its  way  into  poetry,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  sings-— 

Ill  fares  th^  state  to  hastening  iUs  a  prey* 
Where  wealth  accamolates  and  men  decay  ! 

After  all,  the  error  of  these  eminent  individuals 
was  rather  one  of  degree  and  bf  circumstances,  than 
of  absolute  principle.  They  were  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  increase  of  population  ever  requires  en- 
oonragement ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  state  to  provide 
subsistence,  and  the  increase  of  the  people  will  follow 
as  an  unfailing  consequence.  They  were  right  in 
considering  men  the  riches  of  a  country,  the  end  of 
all  legislation  and  public  policy.  But  they  must 
surely  have  intended  men  that  could  be  productively 
€mpkyeds  not  pensioners  of  a  parish,  nor  of  the 
state,  who  consume  without  yielding  services  in 
letam.  There  is  truly  no  commodity — if  so  disparage 
ipg  an  epithet  may  be  applied  to  nature's  noUMfc|| 
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pioduction--40  preeioiu  as  man.  Even  an  uAtm* 
tOBed  Indiaa  frcmi  the  plains  of  Africa  will  ibtch  n 
knndred  povnda  in  the  slaTe*markets  of  Americas 
but  how  much  more  valuable  were  a  cirilized,  m* 
stsucted,  and  indefatigable  European !  Yet  see  how 
he  is  depreciated !  We  give  nothing  for  an  article 
with  which  we  are  already  abundantly  supplied; 
not  even  for  air  or  water,  though  indispensable  to 
support  life.  But  an  Englishman  has  become  leM 
valuable  than  either  element ;  he  is  not  only  wiikoui 
price  but  has  actually  become  what  algebraists  call  m 
negative  quantity,  that  is,  something  worth  less  thaa 
nothing,  and  a  premium  has  positively  been  offered 
for  his  expatriation ! 

Messrs.Whitbread,  Pitt,  Rousseau,  and  Dr.  Price^ 
therefore,  were  wrong  in  maintaining,  without  re- 
ference to  circumstances,  that  a  multitude  of  people 
eoostitute  the  wealtii  of  nations ;  men  are  only  valua- 
ble when  scarce — ^when  they  are  in  demand,  not  wbor 
the  supply  of  them  is  redundant. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  vague  and  mn^ 
philosophical  notions  on  population  were  being  conn* 
tenanced  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  modi 
sounder  principles  were  inculcated  by  the  Constitueot 
Assembly  of  France.  A-committee  of  thateniight* 
eacd  and  patnotic  body  laid  down  the  ibUowing 
doctrine: 

^  An  excessive  population,  without  a  proportionai 
demand  for  its  labour,  and  without  abundant  pio« 
dnctions  to  supply  its  wants,  cannot  but  be  an  over« 
whehgung  incombrance  to  a  state:  far  mceaaanif 
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d&exc8S8ife  population  mtut  divide  amongst  k» 
gyeatdrminibers  all  these  advantages  which  one  ies» 
^tienshe  woald  have  found  amply  sufficient  for  its 
wants*  In  snch  a  case  it  must  be  an  inevitable 
c<HMeqttencethat  the  wages  oflahimr  must  fall  from 
the  competition  of  workmen ;  whence  a  C(»nplete 
state  of  indigence  must  result  to  those  persons  who 
eannot  find  employment  at  all,  and  an  incomplete 
subsistence  for  those  who  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  k/' 

The  tendency  of  competition  to  reduce  wages  and 
abridge  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes  is  here 
elearly  and  succinctly  announced.  A  much  safer 
criterion  of  national  happiness  than  an  increase  of 
population  is  liad  down  in  the  proposition,  thaf  the 
trae  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  the  decrease 
efifs  mortatitf,  as  compared  with  tUne  number  of  its 
births." 

A.  D.  17d7.  Dr.  Bell  publishes  a  pamphlet 
under  the  unassuming  title  of  an  Experiment  in 
JMbMMifMm,  eirplaining  the  system  of  teaching  he 
bad  introduoed  in  )789  into  the  charity-school  oves 
which  he  presided  at  Madras.  The  Reverend  auth(»' 
had  frequently  observed  the  advantages  attending 
the  mode  of  teaching  by 'ivtiting  in  sand  practised 
fMMk  time  immemorial  in  all  the  native  schools  of 
Malabar.  He  thence  resolved  to  adopt  the  practice, 
hut  met  with  difficithiesfrom  the  confirmed  habits  of 
the  teacherSy  who  wefe  grown  up  men  ;  and  on  that 
aceoQitt  had  teconorse  to  the  plan  of  teaching  by  the 
elder  be^a^  wfaoae  habits  and  prejudices  were  moMg 
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easily  overcome,  and  whom  he  was  able  with  littW 
difficulty  to  qualify  as  instructors  to  the  rest.  In 
adopting  this  expedient  he  did  systematically  what 
had  been  done  more  or  less  before  in  most  European 
chools.  But  Dr.  Bell  had  the  great  merit  of  over« 
coming  a  specific  difficulty  in  education — the  pre-* 
judices  of  adults  against  sand-writing — ^by  substttat* 
tng  boys.  The  same  benevolent  individual  alsa  in« 
troduced  the  method  of  reading  and  pronouncing  by 
syllables  instead  of  the  common  way :  thus  teaching 
the  art  of  spelling  with  greater  ease  and  correctness. 

Dr.  Beirs  plan  was  communicated,  as  already 
Stated  in  1797,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster  brought  into  general  notoriety  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Madras  system.  From  these  indU 
riduals  arose  the  National  School  Society,  and  tha 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  the  name  of 
the  latter  being  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  after  separation  from  its  founder. 
The  chief  distinction  between  the  Bell  and  Lancai* 
ter  schools  is,  I  believe,  that  in  the  former  the  learning 
of  the  church  catechism  and  attendance  at  a  plactt 
of  worship  of  the  Church  Establishment  are  indis- 
pensable  conditions. 

A.  D.  1798.  The  publication  of  An  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Papuiation  by  Mr.  Malthus,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  economical  science.  The 
main  propositions  of  this  gentleman  are,  that  there  in 
a  tendency  in  mankind  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  secondly,  that  this  tend* 
sncjr  IS  checked,  either  by  the  misery  occasioned 
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hy  defideacj  of  food,  or  fay  the  nonl  intellige&of 
viiich  controli  the  full  indulgence  of  the  procreathro 
panioa  vheo  hnrtfalto  happiness. 

Of  a  portion  at  least  of  this  philosophy,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  it  is  neariy  as  old  as  the  cceationy 
and  must  have  been  recognised  by  the  earliest  of 
the  human  race :  but  the  author  was  the  first  to  show 
by  a  mastedy  inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  state 
of  mankind,  the  practical  application  of  his  princi^ 
pies  to  the  wellbeing  of  society.  In  this  respect 
be^rendered  a  serrice  of  inestimable  price,  and  gate 
a  new  character  to  morals  and  legislation.  Contrary 
to  previously  established  maxims  it  became  manifest 
that  the  great  merit  in  governments  and  individuals 
consists,  not  in  augmenting  the  number  of  people, 
but  the  means  of  subsistence ;  if  the  latter  is  pro* 
vided,  the  ftrmer  follows  as  unfailingly  as  harvest 
does  the  seed-time. 

Had  Ihis  impcnrtant  doctrine  been  set  forth  less 
with  an  air  of  novelty  and  more  as  admitted  and  self- 
evident  truth,  as  it  had  been  done  by  Wallace, 
Smith,  Franklin,  Young,  and  other  anterior  writers, 
it  would  not  perhaps  have  encountered  the  severe 
and  lengthened  opposition  it  has  experienced. 

After  all  it  any  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Maltlms 
embraced  the  whole  of  his  science.  He  established 
incontestably  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  multiply 
to  excess^  and  its  deteriorating  consequences ;  but  h6 
did  not  sufficiendy  appreciate  the  operation  of  ano- 
ther principle  of  our  nature.  The  important  truth 
overlooked  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Popuhtion 
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h,  that  man  it  a  reasoning  and  self-loving  creatare; 
and  though  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  him  to 
increase  his  number,  there  is  also  in  him  a  natural 
tendency  to  devise  expedients  for  meeting  and 
pontroUing  its  hurtful  consequences.  The  doctrind 
of  population,  therefore,  is  not,  as  its  philanthropic 
expounder  assumed,  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  improvement ;  neither  does  it  afford  any 
ground  for  the  paralyzing  inference  that  all  pro* 
jects  of  social  amelioration  are  vain,  save  the 
smgle  o|ie  of  limiting  the  multiplication  of  our 
epecies* 

A.  D.  1802.  An  act  of  this  year,  still  in  forces 
the  42  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  provides,  that  inalliooo^ai 
and  cotton  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
in  which  three  or  more  apprentices,  or  twenty  or 
more  other  persons  are  employed,  apprentices  shall 
have  two  complete  suits  of  clothing  yearly ;  that 
the  hours  of  workmg  shall  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
exclusive  of  meal-times,  for  which  three  hours  are 
allowed;  that  they  shall  be  instructed  every  day 
for  the  first  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  iik 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  diat  the  apart* 
ments  of  male  and  female  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and 
two  i»uly  sleep  in  one  bed ;  that  the  >  rooms  shall  be 
washed  with  quicklime  and  water  twice  a  year,  and 
kept  well  aired;  that  at  Midsummer  sessions  two 
visiters  shall  be  appointed,  to  report  the  conditioil 
of  such  mills  and  factories ;  and  Uiat  copies  of  the 
act  shall  be  fixed  up  in  two  conspicuous  parts  of  thA 
buHd'mg, 
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The  objection  to  legislative  interference  with  the 
labour  of  adults  does  not  apply  to  infants^  who  are 
not  possessed  of  the  same  capabilities,  nor  subject  to 
the  same  legal  responsibility  for  their  actions.  As 
the  law  properly  interferes  to  protect  children  from 
the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  their  parents,  it  may,  with 
much  stronger  reason,  interfere  to  protect  them  from 
the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  masters,  who  are  uncon« 
nected  with  them  by  the  same  natural  ties. 

A.  D.  1807.     On  the  19th  of  February  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  brought  forward  his  plan  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  encouraging  industry  and  relieving 
the  poor.    ,  He  expressed  his  concurrence  in   the 
principles  of  Mr.  Malthas,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws  to  deteriorate  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.     From  returns  made  up  in 
]  803,  it  appeared  that  upon  a  population  in  England 
and  Wales  of  8,870,000  not  less  than  1,234,000 
were  partakers  of  parochial  relief;  that  is  nearly 
one-seventh  part  of  the  people  was  indebted  to  the 
other  six,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  support.     Mr.  Whit- 
bread^s  undertaking  was  very  extensive.     Its  main 
principle  was  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  industrious 
orders ;  to  give  them  consequence  in  their  own  eyes ; 
to  excite  them  to  acquire  property  by  the  prospect  of 
tasting  its  sweets ;  to  render  dependent  poverty  de- 
grading in  their  estimation  and  at  all  times  less  de- 
sirable than  independent  industry.     For  the  attain- 
ment of  these  issues  he  proposed  a  system  of  national 
education  by  the  establuhment  of  parochial  schools; 
not  compulsory  on  the  poor,  which  would  de«>t 
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their  object,  but  Tolnntary.  The  bin  fell  to  the 
ground,  partly  from  a  change  of  administration,  and 
vras  finally  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Peera,  Augnat 
1 1th,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hawkeabury. 

A.  D.  1814.  The  act  of  the  5th  of  Elixabetli^ 
which  prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  trade,  craft,  or 
mystery  then  exercised  in  the  kingdom,  unless  a 
person  had  previously  served  to  it  an  apprenticeship 
of  at  least  seven  years,  is  repealed  by  54  Oeo«  IIL 
c.  96,  with  a  saving  clause  for  the  customs  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  and  companies  lawfully  isstitnted:* 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  had  long  been  complained 
of  as  an  impolitic  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
individuals ;  and  the  courts  of  law,  by  some  aingulaf 
interpretations,  had  lent  all  the  assistance  in  thear 
power  to  evade  its  provisions.  For  example,  the 
act  plainly  includes  the  whole  kingdom  of  England 
nnd  Waleis,  but  at  was  interpreted  to  refer  to  marbet^ 
4ofens  only,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  exercised 
when  the  statute  was  passed,,  without  reference  to 
such  as  had  been  subsequently  introduced.  It  was 
adjudged  that  a  coachmaker  could  neither  himself 
make  nor  employ  a  journeyman  to  uAke  coach* 
wheels,  but  must  buy  th^n  of  a  master-wheelwrigbtf 
the  latter  trade  having  been,  followed  in  England 
before  the  dth  of  Elizabeth,  But  a  wheelwright^ 
though  he  had  never  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
coadimaker,  might  either  make  himself,  or  employ 
journeyman  to  make  coac  he^  the  trade  of  a  coach* 
maker  not  beii^  within  the  statute  because  not 
exermei  in  England  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed  I 
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TUe  long  foleratioD  of  tueb  fttMRdities  tdiowi  how 
difiiciilt  it  ii  l»  g«t  bad  l«wi  repealed,  niieii  they 
laopt  become  cemented  whii  exktmg  interests. 

A.  D.  1815.  The  pmctioe  of  setting  the  assize,  or 
of  fizittg  the  quatftjr  and  ptke  of  bread  publicly 
sold,  which  had  been  customary  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III^^iTBE  this  year  abolished  in  the  metropolis^ 
by  act  of  {ladiament*  Is  other  placei,  thoa^  the 
poarer  toi^et  an  assize  stili  snbsists,  it  is  seldom  en- 
teced*  The  polaey  of  the  legislatnre,  m  endea«» 
Youfing  toTegutele  the  priceof  labonr  and  protisions, 
ms  the  eame,  namely,  to  piefent  monopoly  and  im« 
position;  but  this  task  wae  fottle,  if  not  superflaoas  ; 
a»  the  competition  among  selletSy  in  any  extensive 
bnmch  of  bnnnesSy  will  be  a  snffieient  guarantee 
mgtdoMi  eombinatioiis,  and  the  discrimination  of 
h«yer89  against  frand  and  adolteration* 

A.  D.  1817.  A  parliamentary  committee^  of  which 
Mr.  Stomrgea  Bonme  was  chainrnm,  makes  an  elabo- 
rate  repoti  oo  the  abosee  and  tendency  of  the  poor- 
lawvy  suggesting  drreni  improTemente  in  their  ad« 
uuiiiatoation^  which  were  snbeeqiiently  incoiporated 
in  acts  of  the  legiatetiite,  espeeiatty  59^  Geo.  IIL 
c.  1^  empowering  parishes  to  establish  mant^rng 
feslries,  and  asMCant  Oferseem,  to  hnM  and  enlarge 
woiUienses,  and  pardbase  land  Ibr  the  employment 
itf  paupeni. 

A.  D.  1818.  An  Infant  School,  established  on 
Brewer'^  Green,  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  Brougham, 
MiD,  I-  ^  B.  Smkb,  Maeaukty,  Babtngtofr,  Leake, 
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Hcue,  Walker,  Wilson^  Sir  TbomaB  Barings  Lbtd 
Dacre,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  ides 
of  an  infant  school  was  suggested  by  the  asylimi 
provided  by  Mr.  Owen,  for  the  children  of  the 
adult  population  of  New  Lanark.  (Wilderspin  on 
Infant  Education^  p.  67.)  That  they  might  not  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  labours  of  their  parents,  and  be 
preserved  from  vicious  associations  in  the  streets, 
they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  women,  whoeo 
business  it  was  to  provide  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  their  years*  The  success  of  the  first 
attempt  of  this  kind  in  England,  induced  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  1820,  to  establish  au  infant  school  «t  hia 
own  expense,  iti  Quaker-street,  Spitalfieldsk  lit 
1824,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  formation  of  aat 
InfajQt  School  Society,  at  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
presided.  Since  then,  infant  schools  have  become 
general  in  England,  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  Ireland. 
The  objects  sought  by  these  establishments  are 
threefold;  first,  to  preserve  young  children  from 
the  vice  and  mischief  to  which  they  are  liable,  from 
the  neglect  or  inability  of  their  parents  :  secondly^ 
to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue  and 
knowledge ;  by  which  they  may  be  prepared  for  a 
more  advanced  state  of  education  and  improvement ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  accomplish  both  these  ends  by  a 
more  cheerful  and  natural  mode  of  tuition  than 
heretofore  practised  in  dame  schools.  The  superior 
discipline  of  an  infant  school,  will  be  at  ouce  per« 
ceived  on  examination*    Adults  have  not  profited. 
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ftiore  by  the  introdactioii  of  better  principles  of  civil 
government,  than  children  by  a  better  system  of 
education, 

'  A.  D.  1818.  The  exposure  by  Mr,  Brougham  of 
abuses  in  public  charities,  excites  intense  interest* 
The  indefatigable  labours  of  this  gentleman  appear  to 
have  had  two  objects  in  view;  £rst,  to  introduce  a  pa« 
rochial  system  of  popular  education ;  and,  secondly^ 
to  provide  fands  for  the  undertaking,  either  by  puln 
He  provision,  or  by  restitution  to  their  original  pur^ 
poeesy  of  the  misapplied  endowments  of  charitable 
foundations.  In  1816,  and  the  two  following  yearSf 
a  mass  of  useful  information  had  been  laid  before 
parliament,  by  a  committee  appointed  to  *'  Inquire 
into  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders,'^  at  first  in 
London,  and  afterwards  throughout  England.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  showed,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  was  without  the  meana 
ef  instruction : — ^in  the  metropolis,  the  number  of 
ehildren  totally  uneducated,  was  computed  at 
100,000,  and  in  all  England,  500/)00.  By  the 
letums  of  education  in  1818,  it  appears  there  were 
23,611  endowed,  unendowed,  and  Sunday  schools^ 
at  which  were  daily  taught  644,282  children,  and 
(mce  a  week  452,817  children :  total  taught  daily  and 
Weekly,  1,097,099.  As  many  of  the  Sunday  are 
also  included  in  the  number  of  day  scholars,  it  was 
computed  that  the  actual  number  of  children  re-* 
ceiving  education  was  about  850,000 :  so  that  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  children  were  suffered  to 
grow  up  without  instruction. 
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AnodMT  ifiiportaiit  xtsalt  at  th*  to4«iriet  61  iht 
fidycatiom  Commiiteey  orer  wbick  Mr«  Bfoa^tot 
presided,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Comohimoabf 
ther  Cibwn,  to  inquire  into  the  maaagexAent  of  chari- 
table endowments^  The  comnusaionen  axe  twen^ 
in  numhery  ten  of  them  stipendiary^  and  aie  divided 
into  boards,  each  board,  by  exMninatima  on  Umi 
9poty  investigating  the  charitiea  of  a  parish,  distrid 
Gt  corporation.  The  nniversities  and  public  adtools, 
dkarities  having  special  visiters  or  officers  appointed 
fcy  the  founders,  and  charities  suf^rted  principally 
\j  voluntary  subscriptions^  are  exempt  from  the  in- 
quiries of  the  commisittoners.  Tbeir  labonrs  are 
annually  reported  to  parUament,  and  a  vohuninoua 
mass  (»f  details  have  accumulated ;  proceediiigB  have 
been  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against 
aome  of  the  grosser  cases  of  abuse :  but  though  the 
levenue  appertaining  to  the  poor  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  immense  amount,  no  legislative  mea- 
sure haa  yet  been  introduced  to  improve  its  future 
administration*  The  powers  of  the  commissionen^ 
anless  further  continued,  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
vest  session  of  parliament. 

A.D.  1819.  Mr.  Robert  Owen  attracts  atten- 
tion by  the  seal  with  which  he  endeavours  to  pro- 
laote  his  Rational  System  qf  Society.  The  leading 
idea  of  this  gentleman  is,  that  the  character  of  man 
is  not  fixmed  by  him  but/wr  him,  eith^  by  natural 
arganization  or  the  external  circumstances  to  which 
be  has  been  sul]|)ecfed  from  birth.  Hence^  Mr. 
Owen  concludes,  that. by  imjffoving  the  circum- 
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ftaneeSf  vlnch  snrroiiiid  an  indifidMl  in  bb  early 
ycariy^tbe  indi?idiial  himself  may  be  improved,  and 
in  place  of  an  ioferior  may  be  made  a  Tery  superior 
bein^  In  this  doctrine  there  is  mncb  truth,  and 
the  errora  probably  of  M&  Owen  do  not  consist  so 
nndi  in  its  adoption  as  in  the  measures  he  has  sug« 
gested  for  reducing  it  to  practice*  The  mfiuence  of 
^arly  impiessionSy  in  other  words  of  education,  on 
the  formation  of  character,  has  never  been  denied  ; 
mtD  faaieonly  difiered  about  the.  best  mode  of  ap« 
pljii^  the  fffinciple.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
**  That  at  least  ail  d^erences  which  exist  between 
cksaea  oc  bodies  of  men  is  the  effect  of  education; 
h  ia  the  canse  of  difference  between  a  Turk  and  an 
Englishman,  the  wildest  savage,  and  an  European. 
Whatever  ia  made  of  any  class  of  men,  we  may 
then  be  sure  is  possible  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
homan  race*  What  a  field  for  exertion !  what  a  prize 
to  be  won  V — Sup.  JEncy,  Brit^  art.  JEducatiom 

■  A.  D.  1820.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Mr.  Broug- 
iiacm,  m  an  elaborate  address  to  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons,  comprising  a  vast  mass  of  information  relative 
to  the  state  of  education  in  England,  unfolds  his 
plan  of  popular  instruction.  The  leading  feature  of 
this  project  was  to  render  national  education  a  part 
of,  and  subordinate  to  the  national  ecclesiastical 
establishment  Parochial  schools  were  to  be  esta- 
Uished,  and  partly  maintained  by  a  school-rate, 
levied  on  housekeepers,  and  partly  by  a  trifling 
weekly  payment  by  the  scholars.    The  schoohnastcr 
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to  be  a  member  of  tbe  cburch  of  Eogland,  to  bo 
^boBea  by  the  gcbool*rate  payert,  tubject  to  th^ 
fLpproTal  of  the  paraoiiy  who  alio  was  to  be  autho« 
fized  to  enter  the  school  at  all  times  and  examine  the 
children.  The  expense  of  erecting  schods,  itwat 
estimated}  would  amount  to  half  a  million,  and  Aa 
annual  charge  of  their  maintenance  to  150,0002.  Mr* 
Brougham's  bill  was  read  a  first  time^  July  llth^ 
and  not  afterwards  proceeded  in. 

A.  D.  1823.  A  sum  of  money,  voted  by  parlia- 
ment, to  efiect  the  removal  of  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  to  Upper  Canada*  It  is  intended  merely  as  an 
experiment  to  try  the  practicability  of  emigration  as 
^  mean  of  relief  for  the  unemployed  poor.  The 
emigration  to  the  Cape  consisted  of  artisans  and  la- 
bourers, with  their  families,  to  the  number  of  about 
350,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ingram*  The  emi* 
gration  to  Upper  Canada  consisted  of  586  perions» 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson.  The  emi- 
grants to  America  were  conveyed  to  the  Bathurst 
district,  in  Canada,  where  portions  of  uncleared  land 
were  allotted  to  the  heads  of  families,  implements 
of  husbandry  and  building  furnished,  and  supplier 
of  provisions  allowed,  until  they  could  raise  sub- 
fbtence  from  the  soil.  The  success  of  the  first  expe-i 
fiment  led  to  a  second  grant  from  parliament  ia 
1825,  and  2024  of  the  destitute  Irish  were  conveyed 
to  the  Newcastle  district  in  Upper  Canada.  Sub- 
sequent accounts,  received  from  Messrs.  Robinson^ 
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Bicbards,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall,  spoke  fayourably 
of  the  success  of  these  attempts  at  colonization, 

A.  D.  1623.  The  London  Mechanics*  Institatioa 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  and 
others,  principally  for  the  difiusion,  by  lectures,  the 
fdrmation  of  a  library  and  reading-rooms  of  thoser 
branches  of  science  most  appropriate  to  the  avocations 
pf  the  industrious  classes*  Institutions  on  similarprin* 
ciples  had  previously  existed  at  Birmingham  and 
in  Scotland,  but  the  example  of  the  metropolis  led 
to  their  establishment  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

A.  D.  1824.  This  and  the  following  year  formed 
in  imp<Mrtant  period  of  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  working  classes ;  all  the  old  statutes,  from  the 
3dd  Edward  L,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty, 
relative  to  combinations  of  workmen,  were  repealed^ 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  combinations  to  fix  the  rate 
of  wages,  or  hours  of  work,  or  the  mode  of  conducts 
ing  any  business. or  manufacture.  The  repeal  o£ 
these  acts  has  swept  out  of  the  statute-book  nearly 
the  last  remnants  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  ope* 
rative  industry.  The  injustice  had  long  been  glaring: 
of  aHowidg  masters  to  fix,  in  concert,  the  price  of 
their  commodities,  and  interdicting  to  workmen  an 
equal  liberty  in  fixing  the  price  of  their  labour.  But 
the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  law  must  be  exercised 
widiont  abridging  the  liberty  of  others.  Workmen* 
may  voiuntarily  unite  to  set  what  price  they  think 
fit  on  Uieir  labour,  and  frame  what  r^lationa 
they  please  for  their  own  observance ;  but  they  aro 
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violence^  tbreat$y  walettinff^  or  ohitrueHam,  tliey  «!• 
ikftraor  to  ibcce  any.  workman  to  leave  hii^  «m- 
pkyer  or  to  preventkimliDombemg employed;  ovto 
fce&ong^to  anydub^orto  contnfaute  to  «ujfua4i  or 
to  altei  the  mode  <^  carrying  on  any  mangfactiae; 
or  to  limit  the  number  of  apf^entiees* 
-  The  laws  were  also  repealed  by  4  Geo.  iV*  c;  97, 
which  impose  penalties  on  persons  who  sedmee 
artificers  engaged  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
odier  mmin&atares,  to  settle  in  foreign  coontries* 
These  enactments  were  framed  with  the  vieiroi»pie« 
venting  the  communication  of  our  inr^tioBs  and 
disooferiei  to  other  nations*  Experieiies  proved 
dMt  sndi  preeantions  were  futile  =or  peniiciooi.  ' 

A.  D.  1827.  A  Society  estabtished  for  the  Di& 
finioa  of  Useful  Knowledge,  consisting  chiefly  of 
pobiic  characters  of  eminence,  and  individaab  die* 
tinguiBhed  by  dkeir  literary  and  acientifie  attaia* 
■Mnts.  The  proc^dings  of  the  society  wem 
nshered  in  by  il  JDiscaurse  of  the  OijtcU^  Ad* 
mmiage$y  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  ascribed  to  Mr* 
Biottgham.  In  the  announc^nent  of  the  socitty  il 
»  stated,  &at  the  object  of  the  adsociation  is  strictly 
limited  to  **  die  imparting  usefal  informatioii  t^  aD 
dbssesof  the  eommnnity,  particnlarly  tosiK^'tfSttPCr 
naidile  to  araii  ^emselivs  of  eKperieaced  teachers, 
or  may  prefer  learning  by  theraselfes.''  The  plaa 
pKOposed  for  the  attmnaent  oi  this  end  is,  the  pe^ 
mdieal  piiblicatio[&»,  nnder  the  sanction  «yf  a  siq>er- 
i»tei»difl^  ccsnmittee,  of  treatiecis  on  scieAce,  rneta* 
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pbyiieSy  ediicB,  tnd  political  philotophy ;  to  wfaidi 
histories  of  fcieoee,  of  nations,  and  indiyidu^,  are 
to  be  added.  The  tieatises,  hitherto  published,  haTO 
been  principally  on  subjects  of  physical  science; 
probaUy.  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise 
standard  of  utility  in  the  dissemination  of  the  truths 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  The  example  of 
the  Society's  almanac  led  to  considerable  improro* 
ments  in  that  class  of  publications ;  and  the  Penanf 
Magaxme  of  the  Society  evinces  great  tact  in  the 
getting  up  of  a  popular  miscellany  of  amusing  matter 
for  ihe  general  reader. 

A.  D.  1827.  The  inquiries  of  the  Emigration 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  indicate  a 
great  deterioration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  peo* 
{de  of  the  utiited  kingdom,  m<H«  particularly  in 
agricultural  districts^  where  we^es  have  been 'so 
depressed  by  pompetition  for  employaient,  that  tlie 
labourer  is  compelled  to  live  chiefly  on  bread  and 
potatoes^  seldom  tasting  meat  and  beer.  Symptoms 
of  an  approaching  servile  war  are  clearly  discernible^ 
which  can  only  be  averted  by  measures  tending  to 
relieve  the  overstocked  market  of  labour. .  From  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  it 
felt  justified  in  reporting,— « 

^*  That  there  are  extensive  districts  in  England 
and  Scotland  where  the  population  is  at  the  present 
moment  redundant :  in  other  words^  where  there  ex* 
ists  a  considerable  proportion  of  able-bodied  and 
active  labourers  beyond  the  number  to  which  any 
existing  demand  for  labour  can  affinrd  employme: 
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That  the  effect  of  this  redundancy  is  not  only  ti>  re« 
duce  a  part  of  this  population  to  a  great  degree  of 
destitution  and  misery,  but  also  to  deteriorate  ike 
general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Thai 
by  its  producing  a  supply  of  labour  in  excess,  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labour  are 
necessarily  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  supply  that  population  with  thosci 
means  of  support  and  subsistence,  which  are  neces* 
sary  to  secure  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  community. 

**  That  in  England  this  redundant  population  has 
been  in  part  supported  by  a  parochial  rate,  which, 
according  to  the  reports  of  former  committees,  threat'^ 
ens,  in  its  extreme  tendency,  to  absorb  the  entirie 
rental  of  the  country.  And  that  in  Ireland,  where 
no  such  parochial  rate  exists  in  law,  and  where  the 
redundancy  is  found  in  a  still  greater  degree,  a  con-^ 
•iderable  part  of  the  population  is  dependant  for  the 
means  of  su(^rt  on  the  precarious  source  of  charity, 
pr  is  compelled  to  resort  to  habits  of  plunder  and 
epoliation  for  the  actual  means  of  support." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  misery  and  peril,  the 
Committee  proposed  a  national  system  of  coloniza* 
tion  in  the  British  settlements  of  North  America,  tbo 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land— ^countries,  it  is  alleged,  abounding 
in  extensive  tracts  of  unappropriated  territory,  of  the 
most  fertile  quality,  and  capable  of  receiving  and 
subsisting  in  health  and  independence  any  portion 
jof  the  redundant  population  of  the  empire. 
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emigration  in  the  ordinary  sense^  and  the 
plan  of  colonization  projected  by  the  Committee,  is 
a  material  distinction.  The  former  has  been  in  pro« 
gress  for  years,  at  the  instance  of  individuals,  and 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  state,  on  the  same  prin* 
ciple,  were  the  object  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  plan  of  the  Committee  not  only  embraces  the 
JKiere  transport  of  a  redundant  population,  but  their 
fall  location  and  establishment  in  secure  and  inde- 
{lendent  circumstances  in  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. 

-  The  funds  for  this  undertaking  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  either  by  an  advance  out  of  the  public  taxes, 
to  be  hereafter  repaid  by  the  emigrants,  or  by  rais-* 
ing  a  sum  on  security  of  the  poor-rates,  to  be  paid  in 
discharge  of  all  future  claims  for  parochial  relief. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  who  evinced 
great  zeal  and  ability  in  maturing  this  plan  of  emi* 
gration,  the  annual  expenditure  of  240,000/.  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  yearly  accumu- 
lating surplus  of  labour  that  had  been  mainly  instrtt«» 
mental  in  the  depression  of  the  labouring  classes. 

•  A.  D.  1828.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  steady  pur«- 
^itof  the  great  object  of  universal  education,  which 
he  began  in  1816  (see  p.  103),  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  resumed  his  inquiries  by  addressing  a  circular 
to  the  ministers  of  parishes  of  each  county  in  Eng- 
land (excepting  Middlesex),  and  received  answers  itk 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  An  impulse  had 
evidently  been  given  to  the  great  social  obligation 
of  pc^ular  instruction*    The  number  of  uneudo^^^ 
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schools  in  the  whole  kiDgdoai  waft  eomimted  to  fatre 
increased  from  14,000  in  1818,  to  32^000  in  1828. 
The  numher  of  scholan  had  not  increased  in  qnite 
so  great  a  proportion  as  the  number  of  scfaoob ;  lni| 
it  was  computed  that  the  number  of  sdioUts  had 
increased  from  478,000,  in  1818,  to  1,003,800.  Ite 
number  of  Sunday  scholars,  it  was  thought^  had 
augmented  in  a  similar  ratio,  namely,  from  452,817 
to  905,634,  This  gives  a  total  of  1 ,909,434  of  Son-* 
day  and  day  scholars ;  but  as  many  chikiien  attend 
both  Sunday  and  day  schools,  a  deduction  from  the 
total  number  ought  to  be  made,  leaying,  it  is  con- 
jectured, about  a  million  a/nd  a  half  as  die  total 
number  of  children  of  the  humbler  classes  in  EngkiMl 
receiving  the  benefits  of  education.  As  the  dildiea 
of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  .five  moA  twdvCf 
amount  to  two  millions,  when  the  number  of  these 
taught  in  the  higher  schools  is  deducted,  it  is  con* 
eluded  that  no  large  portion  of  the  children  of  tha 
working  population  are  now  entirely  without  ia? 
struction.  .  i 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  schools  in  1827  was 
11,823;  of  teachers  12,530;  of  scholars  568,904. 

A.  P«  1831.  The  waste  and  mismanagement  of  aa» 
lect  vestries  originates  an  act  (1  and  2  Wm.  JV«c.60) 
for  improving  their  constitution,  and  appointing  au^ 
ditors  of  parish  accounts.  The  act  is  not  camiml^ 
sory,  but  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  rate* 
payers  in  any  parish  in  England  and  Wales,  whera 
the  number  of  rate-payers  exceeds  800 ;  and  it  may 
be  adopted  where  tl^  number  of  rate-payers  is  les$ 
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than  800,  prorided  such  parishes  are  within  or  part 
of  a  dty  or  towD.  A  salutary  clause  in  the  act  re« 
quires  the  Testry  to  make  out,  at  least  once  a  year* 
a  list^  open  to  die  inspection  of  rate-payers,  of  all 
charity  estates  and  bequests  under  the  control  of  the 
parish;  specifying  where  the  estate  is  situate,  its 
rental,  and  the  security  on  which  any  bequest  is  in- 
Tested,  its  appropriation,  and  the  names  of  trustees. 
The  provnuons  of  this  statute  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  abuses  of  self-elected  vestries,  deriving 
their  powers  from  ancient  usage  or  local  acts,  not 
against  those  established  under  Mr.  Stourges 
Boame*fl  act,the  59th  Geo.  IIL  c.  12. 

During  the  same  session  an  effort  was  made  by 
1  and  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  to  put  an  end  to  what 
are  termed  tommy  tkops^  and  the  practice  so  general 
in  various  counties  of  paying  wages  in  ffoods,  in  lieu 
af  coin  and  bank-notes;  employers  entering  into 
contracts,  or  paying  wages  otherwise  than  in  money, 
are  made  liable  to  penalties,  yar3ring  from  5L  to  100/.; 
and  wages  paid  in  goods  are  void,  and  may  be  reco-^ 
▼ered  a  second  time  by  workmen. 

The  shoclung  barbturities  perpetrated  ih  rf^ftnufa<!'»' 
turing  districts  gave  rise  to  a  new  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  factories;  and,  by  1  and  2  Wm.  IV. 
G.  39,  it  is  provided,  that  in  no  cotton  mill,  where 
steam  or  water  power  is  used  to  work  machinery, 
shall  any  person  under  twenty^one  years  of  age  be 
allowed  to  work  at  night ;  that  is,  between  the  hours 
of  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  and  half-past  five 
in  the  morning;  and  that  no  person  under  eighteen     I 
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fears  9f  mge  sball  w»k  norey.  ia  any  descnptiaA  of 
owpkiyuient  wfaBfceTtr,  than  twelve  botas  in  oae  day^ 
nor  more  tfaaxt  ninl^  honis  on  a  Satwrda^;  and  thad 
every  such  person  be  aUowed^  in  the  course  of  ono 
day^  one  hour  and  a  half  £ar  meals. 

The  utility  of  this  act  is  much  impaiicd  by  its  pro* 
i^isions  extending  only  to  i^prentices  and  childrea 
employed  in  cotton  &ctories,  and  not  also  to  those  in 
eth»  employments,  espedaUy  to  the  wooUea,  Hnen^ 
and  silk  manufactcffies.  Thedisgusting  aliociliesre* 
Teided  by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  last  sessioo^ 
diow  that  sharp  legislation  is  indispeBsable  to  re* 
strain  the  cupidity  of  mill-ovneniy  whose  erudtica  hi 
the  pursuit  of  gain  Itti?6  hardly  been  esLceeded  by 
^Kise  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  conqnei^ 
of  America,  in  the  piaesait  of  gold  1 

A.  D.  1832.  The  21st  annual  report  of  the  Na» 
iicmal  School  Society  shows  that  educatkA,  on  the 
principles  of  the  church  establishment,  is  isqpidly 
extending.  In  1826  the  number  of  schools  was 
computed  to  amount  to  8399,  and  the  mumber  of 
scholars  to  550y424«  In  1 832  the  schools  are  wm^ 
puled  to  have  increased  to  12,973|  and  the  sdM^rs 
to  900^025* 
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LABOUR. 


Subject  Defined — Different  kinds  end  Progress  of  Indnstij— 
Labour  the  only  source  of  Wealtb* 

Laboub  is  the  csirertioii  of  power  for  the  produe- 
tioiir  of  utility. 

It  is  of  three  kinds :  if  applied  to  the  appropria- 
ting or  raising  of  the  prodace  of  the  earth,  it  is  agri- 
coltitral ;  if  to  the  confersion  of  that  produce  int» 
articles  of  iise»  it  is  manufectnring ;  if  to  the  coii» 
vejance  of  that  producCy  either  m  its  raw  or  wroogfal 
state,  from  one  place  or  country  to  another,  it  ia 
commercial. 

There  is  a  fourth  species,  called  inteUectnal  labour, 
without  the  co-operation  of  which  plKjtMJCoSL  ^giQr«i^t  Vi 
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not  exerted ;  and  it  is  the  exertion  of  this  intellectual 
labour  that  constitutes  the  science  and  art  of  the 
agriculturist,  manufacturer,  and  merchant 

Besides  the  labour  occupied  in  the  production  of 
commodities,  there  is  another  sort  not  less  valuable, 
namely,  that  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  men  of 
science,  literature,  andi:he  arts,  the  medical  classes, 
and  domestic  servants :  all  these  are  occupied  in  the 
production  of  utility,  and  contribute,  like  the  hus- 
bandman and  operative,  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
comforts,  enjoyments,  and  conveniences  of  social 
life. 

Without  the  application  of  labour,  the  earth  is 
a  *'  sterii  promontory/'  It  offers  no  spontaneous 
gifts ;  the  mineral  treasures  contained  in  its  bosom, 
the  seas  and  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered,  and  the 
animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  that  cover  its  surface, 
are  not  directly  useful  till  they  have  been  subdued, 
^thered,  and  combined  by  human  industry.  The 
coals  that  warm  us^  the  candle  that  lights  us,  our 
clothes,  our  food,  our  habitation ;  in  short,  every 
thing  we  eat,  drink,  see,  or  rest  upon,  afford  evi-^ 
dence  of  the  all-conquering  power  of  industry.  J 

As  the  comforts  of  man  augment,  his  labours  mul- 
tiply. The  savage,  whose  occupation  is  limited  to 
the  gathering  of  fruits  or  the  picking  up  of  shell- 
fish, is  placed  on  the  verge  of  social  existence.  To 
increase  his  enjoyments,  he  must  increase  his  dan- 
gers and  exertions.  The  first  step  in  his  progress  is, 
to  hunt  wild  animals,  to  feed  himself  with  their  flesh, 
9nd  clothe  bimstlf  with  their  skins.     But  the  prq«- 
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eeeds  of  the  chase  are  uncertain,  and,  in  lieu  of  de- 
pending on  such  a  toilsome  and  precarious  source  of 
snbsist^Acey  he  tries  to  domesticate  animals ;  from  a 
honter  he  hecomes  a  shepherd  and  herdsman — a 
transition  that  softens  the  rudeness  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  guarantees  him  a  more  unfailing  supply  of 
food.  His  next  advance  in  civilization  is  to  a^rt* 
culture*  Flesh  alone  forms  an  unsatisfactory  repast, 
and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  vegetable  he  must  till  the 
ground.  With  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  his  hunger  may  be  appeased :  but  this  is 
only  one  of  his  wants ;  he  requires  variety  of  diet,  of 
clothing,  and  lodging.  To  attain  these  he  must  be- 
come a  manufacturer.  He  has  now  reached  the 
last  stage  of  improvement ;  he  has  triumphed  over 
the  evils  that  surrounded  him,  and  acquired  a  power 
to  minister  to  his  desires,  however  varied  and  multi- 
jpliedy  that  is  only  limited  by  his  industry  and  intel- 
l^nce. 

An  interest  is  felt  in  tracing  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, analogous  to  that  felt  in  reverting  to  the  days 
of  childhood.  It  is  the  season  of  hope,  of  trial,  and 
enterprise.  Whether  mankind  have  really  advanced 
in  the  order  I  have  indicated,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.  Nations  that  grow  up  in  the  natural 
way  can,  no  more  than  individuals,  describe  the  first 
stages  of  existence.  One  writer  (Torrens*s  Essay  on 
the  Production  of  Wealthy  p.  83)  thinks,  that  ma- 
nufacturing preceded  agricultural  industry ;  as  nei- 
ther the  chase,  pasturage,  nor  husbandry  could  begin, 
without  the  pri»w*»»  •©•♦rtmncc  of  »aiuc  Imirlcment 
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adapted  to  the'pursmit.  It »»  howeTBr,  an^kiqaiiy; 
more  Baited  to  poetry  than  scieiiee*  History  Aow$^ 
that  new  commanities  have  been  moedf  propagated 
by  slips  or  grafts  from  parent  states,  and  staitei  «si 
their  coarse  with  all  the  sociai  advantages  of  the 
mother  country  from  which  they  had  eaugrated* 
In  this  manner,  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  spread 
over  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Tepublics  of 
North  and  South  America  have  been  founded.  Td 
return  to  onr  subject. 

Although  labour  is  the  great  architect  of  our  en«^ 
joyments  and  conveniences  in  diet,  dress,  «m1  -hi^ 
bitation,  it  is  not  a  oDeaUxc  of  them ;  Hke  a  sidifal 
chemist  or  artist,  it  only  separates,  iaahioas,  aad 
combines,  and  does  not -add  a  partide  to  the  ttatler 
4>f  the  wodd  previously  existing.  Nature  is  tba  great 
capitalist,  thaty  from  the  beginniag  of  time,  has 
furnished  the  raw  material  on  which  indurtry  bit 
been  exercised. 

The  culture  of  the  human  mind  keeps  pace  with 
the  culture  of  the  mat^ial  products,  by  which  it  ii 
surrounded.  When  the'earth  has  been  reclakned  by 
industry^  it  ceases  to  be  an  appropriate  domain  Ar 
aavage  life;  it  requires  an  occupant  whose  passtoas 
have  been  softened  -down,  and  reason  cultivated* 
Man  uncivilized,  and  the  earth  uncultivated,  aieis 
their  in&n^;  what  labour  .effects  for  one,  educataoa 
accomplishes  for  the  other* 

So  omnipotent  is  labour,  that  it  is  considered  I^ 
political  economists,  to  be  the  only  source  of  wetiHk  i 
«r  9£  A— f  x»cl>fto  wk^ok,  «past  £n\m  the  spontaneooa 
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ind  ttMpyiopitited  pcodncito  of  the  «arUi,  done 
potteBB  Tftlne  in  eadiange.  Nature  bms  been  la?iih 
in  ber  bo«atiety  bat  num  alone  has  given  them  ex« 
chaigeable  Talue*  What  I  cannot  appropriate,  and 
of  wlttch  every  one  baa  enoagh  to  satisfy  his  wants, 
may  be  e^tatmdj  useful,  but  has  no  value — ^wili 
fietdi  90  prife.  The  sunbeams  that  warm  VBy  tho 
air  that  mi^^orts  life,  and  the  water  that  slakes 
thirsty  are  all  abondantly  useful;  but,  as  diey  are 
the  pxodaee  of  no  maa's  labour,  and  no  man  ean 
appiopiiatetiiMs  to  himsdif,  they  are  of  no  value  in 
thenmiceft' 

^'  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase* 
BMHMy.that  was  paid  for  all  things/'  When  all 
things  lay  in  conmon,  alike  the  gift  of  nature  to  all 
men^  who  would  have  the  beat  right  to  say.  This  is 
$mne2  The  man  who. first  set  his  marie  upon  it 
by  his  industry,  and  tbereby  gave  it  a  value  that 
eoakl  not  be  seveted  from  it.  It  was  thus,  that  la<* 
bour  originated  apptopriatioa,  and  appropriatioa 
esBehangeaUe  value*  . 

As  the  power  of  ereating  exchangeable  value  ii 
man'*  peculiar  distinctiosa,  so  there  is  no  other  ordef 
of  the  creation  that  practises  barter^  or  the  direct 
exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another*  Han  is 
the  only  animal  who  eomtracts*  '^  Two  grejfaoonds, 
in  nmniag  down  the  same  hare,  have  sometimes  the 
appearance,*'  says  fir.  Smithy  ^  of  acting  In  soma 
•ort,  of  concert*  Each  turns  her  towards  his  eom-^ 
paaion,  or  endeavoars  to  intercept  her^  when  his 
oonpsdsm  tarns  her  towards  himself.  This,  however. 
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IB  not  the  effect  of  contract,  but  of  the  aocidental 
concurrence  of  their  passions  in  the  same  object 
at  that  particular  time.  Nobody  ever  saw  a  do|^ 
make  a  fair  and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  f<^ 
another  with  another  dog.  Nobody  ever  saw  one 
animal  by  its  gestures  and  natural  cries,  signify  to 
another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours ;  I  am  willing  to 
give  you  this  for  that.''  When  an  animal  wants  to 
obtain  something  either  of  man  or  another  animal, 
it  does  not  exert  its  labour  to  produce  another  com<* 
modity  of  equivalent  value,  and  thereby  effect  an 
exchange ;  its  only  resources  are  force  or  finesse ; 
if  stronger,  it  overpowers  the  possessor,  if  weaker, 
it  seeks  to  overcome  it  by  stratagem.  A  lion  ravaged 
its  prey ;  a  puppy  fawns  upon  iU  dam,  and  a  sp*. 
niel  endeavours  by  a  thousand  attractions  to  engage 
the  attention  of  his  master  at  dinner,  when  it  wants 
to  be  fed  by  him :  but,  civilization  has  made  man 
superior ;  the  title  which  he  claims  for  himself  to  the 
produce  of  his  industry,  he  recognises  in  another: 
what  another  possesses,  and  he  wants,  he  seeks  fairiy 
to  purchase  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  labour: 
thus  are  the  interests  of  both  promoted,  and  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  fraud  and  violence  superseded* 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  Locke  was  the 
first  writer,  who  clearly  apprehended,  and  fully  do* 
veloped,  the  creative  power  of  labour.  In  his  JSitoy 
on  Civil  Oovemmentj  published  in  1689,  he  says, 
^^  Let  any  one  consider  what  the  difference  iabetween 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown 
.iritb  wjieat  or  barlev,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land 
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lying  in  common,  without  any  husbandry  upon  it^ 
and  he  will  find  the  improvement  of  labour  makes 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think  it  will  be 
but  a  very  modest  computation  to  say,  that  of  the 
products  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  roan,  nine- 
tenths  are  the  effects  of  labour ;  nay,  if  we  will 
rightly  consider  things  as  they  come  to  our  use,  and 
Cast  up  the  several  expenses  about  them,  what  in 
them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour, 
we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of 
labour. 

''There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration  of 
any  thing  than  several  nations  of  the  Americans  are 
of  this,  who  are  rich  in  land  and  poor  in  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  whom  nature  having  furnished  as 
rich  as  any  other  people  with  the  materials  of  plenty, 
that  is,  a  fruitful  soil,  apt  to  produce  in  abundance 
Irhat  might  serve  for  food,  raiment,  and  delight; 
yet  for  want  of  improving  it  by  labour,  have  not 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy; 
and  the  king  of  a  large  and  fruitful  territory  there 
feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad  worse  than  a  day-labourer 
in  England." 

'  It  would  have  formed  a  still  more  triumphant 
clfanax  to  this  philosopher  could  he  have  foreseen 
how  industry  alone  would  transform  the  western 
Vraste  into  the  site  of  a  mighty  empire,  rivalling  the 
first  states  of  Europe,  in  power,  wealth,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life. 
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CHAP.  II. 
DivEBiov  or  EMFLoncsim. 

DiTtsioa  of  L&boor—It  Mt«f  lline— Xapmrte  SldS  mai,  lUa^ 
teritj— Soggiesto  ibe  Cootcimioe  ^  Tools  «nd  Hmehmmj^ 
hesaexm  1^  Cost  of  Production — ^Applicablo  olikflj  to  Jtf*f 
cbanical  Exnpbjiaents — Limited  hy  Extent  of  the  Market. 

Laboua  being  the  source  of  wealtl^  and  ««akli 
of  eojojinent,  an  important  inquiry  i^.  l^aw  it  caa 
be  made  most  efficient  in  its  production. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  Xools  and  implameKU^  it 
18  likely  that  a  division  of  eanploymentg  would  be 
the  first  expedient  devised.  AU  men  ooaldnotb^ 
occupied  on  the  same  object,  some  mqat'Cut  wood^ 
some  fetch  water,  some  iodder  the  cattle  ;  and  th^ 
divensity  in  the  taste  and  talent  of  each  would  na^ 
tuzally  determine  the  nature  of  his  trade.  He  wha 
fizceUed  in  making  bows  and  arrows  would  pio* 
faaUy  confine  his  industry  to  that  occupation*  Ano* 
thex  would  be  dexterous  in  the  chase,  and  limit  himr 
self  to  hunting.  A  third  would  be  skilful  in  hut* 
building,  and  form  a  sort  of  house-carpentei* 
And  another  would  be  ready  in  the  cutting  and 
dressing  of  hides  for  clothing,  and  thua  be  A^ 
germ  of  a  tailor  or  tanner.  The  practice  of  barter 
or  exchange,  would  necessarily  grow  out  of  this  eepa* 
ratioiir  of  punraits.  The  armourer  who  made  bo«f 
and  arrows  would  have  more  than  needful  for  hif 
own  use,  and  would  seek  to  exchange  the  surplus 
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tosHtewemMm  of  tlie  kmter,  or  die  hides  of  tfce 
tanner;  or  he  would  pudnse  with  hif  implemente 
the  lervioee  of  the  hut-fooihler  to  erect  and  iapioye 
hit  dwelUfig.  A  oorrei|K)iiding  dhrinon  would  ariee 
in  €iwil  and  military  dnties.  The  brtvcat  and  DM»t 
eaUwffimag  woald  be  the  leader  in  war;  iheheit 
opokeamao  the  orator,  and  diplomatiBt  of  the  tribe; 
and  thoie  nora  anbtf  e  and  obaerrmg,  woald  proo 
bablj  devote  thentelTes  to  legiilatiOBy  law,  and  the 
mysteries  of  selipoiu 

Whether  this  is  pceosely  the  mode  in  which  trades 
and  professions  origiaatedy  it  is  not,  perhaps,  essea<» 
tial  to  asceitain.  A  miwre  important  inquiry  than 
into  the  originof  oocupations  will  oonaist  in  showing 
iiow  nnch  asom  efficient  indastry  becomes  by  being 
concentrated  on  a  single  process  or  operation. 

Firsts  the -diTision  of  employment  tovet  tme.  A 
aaan  canrying  ;oa  different  occupations^  in  passing 
fiomcne  to  another,  must  change  either  his  poaitiony 
his  place,  his  tools,  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
in  any  case  time,  is  lost  in  the  transition*  Lawyers 
4B»perittnce  aomethiag  of  this  in  passiag  firom  Mm 
brsaf  to  another,  or  one  court  to  anodier,  to  {dead 
liie  cause  of  their  clients.  The  General  Post-office 
lias  been  cited  by  Dr.'Whatelj  as  an  apt  illustralion 
of  the  division  of  labour*  If  each  individual  had  his 
own  letters  to  cany,  the  time  lost  and  expense  iM^ 
fmfred  wonid  boenormows ;  or^evenifthePost-offiiea 
had  not  introduced  various  subdivistons  of  employ- 
ment in  its  establtshment — such  as  a  (separate  poi^ 
for  Mch  main  road,  and  a  distiictof  adjacent  stceeti^ 
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fbr  each  postman,  its  affairs  could  not  be  managed 
so  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  they  are  at  present* 
,In  moving  to  a  new  employment  a  listlessness  and 
sauntering  intervene;  neither  the  mind  nor  muscles 
readily  apply  to  the  new  work,  and  this  repugnance 
can  only  be  overcome  after  a  certain  period  of  reeo* 
lute  application.  Practice  not  only  gives  greats 
Aptitude  and  flexibility  to  particular  parts,  but 
strength,  and  enables  them  to  execute  more  work 
with  greater  ease  than  could  be  otherwise  effected » 
A  novelist  or  poet,  for  instance,  will  not  master  an 
Abstruse  subject  with  the  same  facility  as  a  mathe^ 
maUcian,  whose  mind  is  habituated  to  deep  and  con* 
tinuous  investigation.  The  physical  effects  are  of  a 
Mmilar  nature.  The  grasp  of  a  blacksmith's  hand 
is  well  known  to  be  like  his  own  vice,  and  a  porter  or 
coal-heaver  acquires  an  amplitude  of  shoulder  by  his 
lemployment,  which  is  rarely  found  in  those  accus- 
tomed only  to  sketch  the  tendon  Achilles  in  Hyde- 
park  or  the  Quadrant.* 

*  The  obserrations  in  this  parftg^ph  require  qualificstioiu 
They  applj,  I  apprehend,  chiefly  to  mechanieal  labcmr;  or  a> 
labour  Uiat  moat  be  ezeented  within  certain  hours,  or  in  ■  e«r* 
tain  place.  Both  body  and  mind  are  retiered  by  change  of 
pursuit,  and  business,  by  the  altemation^of  employment,  may  be 
made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  recreation.  In  this  way  a 
Chaariemagne,  a  Napoleon,  a  Brougham,  and  other  pubKe  cha- 
Tseters,  hsTO  been  enabled  to  accomplish  such  prodigies  of 
labour.  It  is  refreshing  to  pass  from  the  stillness  and  moootoay 
of  a  bureau  to  the  bustle  and  variety  of  a  review,  an  audianct, 
or  court  of  law.  A  London  merchant  will  spend  the  morning 
at  desk,  midday  on  'Change,  then  dine,  and  return  in  the 
wkb  snaboted  vigour  to  potting  his  books,  answerfag 
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.  By  dinding,  and  thereby  tiinplifyiiig  occupatums, 
less  time  is  requisite  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them, 
A  lad  will  much  sooner  learn  to  head  a  [mi  or  point 
a  needle  than  to  make  either  of  these  tools  entire. 
Long  apprenticeships  were  intended  to  indemnify 
masters  for  the  time  lost  in  teaching  boys  successive 
and  ^complicated  processes;  but,  in  an  advanced 
Btate  of  society,  when  employments  have  been  sim« 
plified  by  division,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  the 
protracted  tenn  of  seven  or  five  years'  servitude. 

2.  Greater  dexterity  and  skiil  are  acquired  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  one  single  process  or  opera* 
tion. 

This  is  only  affirming  the  old  saying  that ''  practice 
makesperfect  ;*'  or  that  '^  a  Jack  of  all  trades  is  master 
of  none."  A  workman  in  the  daily  practice  of  one 
simple  business,  acquires  a  dexterity  and  despatch 
which  would  not  be  possible  were  he  more  variously 
occupied.  Not  only  is  the  play  of  the  muscles  im* 
proved,  but  each  sense  and  faculty,  by  concentration 
Qf  object.    A  banker's  clerk  will  count  over  a  bun-* 

oorrespoiukDts^  or  concocting  a  new  bargain  or  iq>eeuladon. 
Could  a  mecbaaio  labour  so  many  bonrs  witbont  bringing  on  die 
diteate  of  his  trade,  occasioned  by  the  constant  application  of  ons 
set  of  muscles  or  facalty  of  the  mind  1  If  the  object  sought  be 
to  render  an  operative  a  machine,  whereby  the  greatest  quan* 
titj'of  work  in  a  given  oocupatioDmaybe  extracted  from  him,  no 
way  so  effeetire  as  division  of  labour.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
point  assumed  to  be  inyestigated  in  the  teact«  Political  eoooongr 
does  not  embrace  moral  but  physical  results.  And  after  all,  aa 
conploymeht  reduced  to  its  minimum  of  simplicity  must  leave 
the  mind  at  leisure  for  reflection  and  conversation ;  and  these 
see  the  effects  known  to  be  produced  is  many  msaufQCtnti^s* 

-I 
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^cf  MteiifiA.tMi  tinHi  tke^rapidilf  ««r  ttiodier 
penon  aat  med  to  the  em^kffmaiM.  Mn  BMNig^ 
ventioaft  a  cfeik  <rf  the  BaBk  o#  Eaglttid  ivko,  ^poo 
aa  emezgcBcj,  ligned  hk  Bame,  eonsbtisg^  of  etefea 
klten^  to  6300  notcf,  during  eleran  iPOfidiig«-Iiomy 
ft»d  be  abo  ananged  tbe  notes  he  had  sigaed  in  pw* 
cekof  fiftj  each.  This  afibrds  some  idee  how  the 
power  of  exeentkm  is  increased  by  the  practice  of 
aa  employnenty  and  its  efieots  ob  produetioDy  espe* 
cialLf  kt  pieoe^worky  mast  be  Tery  great,  ht  naS* 
Bialdiig,  ildam  Smith  states,  a  boy  bnwglit  up  to 
ike  trade  will  make  upwards  of  2300  imSs  ia  a  daj^ 
whilst  a  common  smith,  who,  though  accustomed  to 
handle  the  hammery  has  never  been  nsed  1o  make 
Qaib,  mrold  not  be  able  to  make  above  two  or  time 
bukbed  in  a  day,  and  *^  Aese,  too*  very  bad  ones.** 

d»  The  division  of  employment  suggests  the 
c<mtKiv«nce  of  tools,  machmery^  and  procesBCS  for 
aibridging  and  saving  labour. 

An  operative,  whose  attention  is  Ihnited  to  one 
simple  process,  is  more  likely  to  hit  npon  a  contriv* 
linos  ton  fctfiilitaling  the  executkHs  of  it  than  if  he 
were  distracted  bya  gfeattf  variety  of  cireomstances^ 
Tht  simplidty  of  his  employment  leaving  the  mind 
disei^aged,  a  new  tool,  or  better  mode  of  using  aa 
Hfid  one»  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  him  tfaaa  if  ba 
were  iMve  intensely  oeeiipied«.  His  object,  fkm* 
efSf ,  woald  be  ehksBy  to  save  his  own  labonr,  as  in 
dte  easementioned  by  Snuft.  In  the  first  steam- 
engines,  a  lad  was  constantly  employed  to  op^a  and 
shut  alternately  the  communication  between  the 
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Ukr  tad  e;^Dia,  teeasXatg  at  tbapiilba  aaoe&d* 
•d  or  dcicendff<L  One  oi  the  boyi  »  emplojed 
^hmneiy  tet  by  tying  a  atring  fxam  the  handle  of 
the  valve  which  apentd  the  comnnmication  to  ano* 
Act  part  of  the  madiine^  the  valve  would  open  and 
that  of  itaelf y  leanng  hhn  at  liberty  to  {day  with  hia 
coaapanioniu  Similar  caaaes  have  probaUy  origi* 
Baled  many  of  our  great  mechanical  oombinaliona* 
The  woffkman  finda  out  a  tool  for  saving  hia  labour  ; 
iriule  minds  id  greater  leisure  and  grasp  step  in  and 
ooBsbine  these  toob  into  a  machine  impelled  by  one 
moving  power^  and  thus  effect  those  miracles  of 
mgenuity  and  force  that  are  exhibited  in  our  miUa 
tnd  factories* 

.  4^  Tba  series  ei  operatkms  necessary  to  the  pro- 
dBction  of  an  article  do  not  reqmre  a  unifbnn 
<aiY>"»*  of  skill  and  force ;  by  the  division  of  em- 
plpymeata,  the  master  is  enabled  to  apply  exactly 
that  degree  of  skill  and  force  to  each  qperatioa 
iducfa  is  necessary  to  its  execution^  whereby  the  cost 
of  pciodaction  is  lessened. 

Tins  advantage  ci  the  division  of  labour  appears 
to  baare  been  in^  oommunicated  to  the  English  pub- 
lie  in  ths  Eemtaw^p  qf  MmchiaMry  and  Mamfmtwrui 
liMmgk  Me.  Batdxige  admits  the  same  principfe  had 
iMen  distinctly  stated  by  Oioja>  an  Italian,  author 
of  an  economical  work,  pnUished  at  Milan,  in  UIX 
Its  tendency  to  economise  labour  might  be  shown  hs 
almost  every  brandi  of  industry ;.  and  Mr.  Babbag« 
baa  elucidated  'it  with  great  minuteness  in  explain^ 
ing  the  several  piocesses  used  in  the  making  of  ptos^ 
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At  the  Professor's  mterestingpiiblicafcioii  b  in  general 
circulation  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  hte  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  successiye  operations  in  this  carious  art; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  the  results* 
.  To  make  5546  pins,  weighing  one  pound,  occupies 
four  men,  four  women,  and  two  children,  rather  mora 
than  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  time,  and  the  total 
expense  of  their  labour,  each  being  paid  according^ 
to  his  skill  and  the  time  he  is  employed,  amounts  to 
nearly  1^.  1^.    The  ratio  of  the  wages  earned  per 
•day  by  the  persons  so  employed,  varies  from  4^^ 
the  sum  paid  to  the  boy  who  assists  in  twisting  and 
butting  the  heads,  to  6s,,  the  sum^paid  to  the  man 
who  finishes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  art*     Of 
Ihe  seven  hours  and  a  half  consumed,  four  are  t^ken 
up  by  a  woman  in  heading;  rather  more  than  two 
hours  by  another  woman  in  preparing,  and  the  re- 
maining hour  and  a  half  is  spent  by  the  other  eight 
parsons  in  drawing  the  wire,  straightening  the  wire, 
pointing  jand  tinning.     Now  it  is  obvious  that  if 
only  one  person  was  employed  to  mal^  a  pin,  front 
Ae  beginning  to  the  end,  he  must  not  only  have  the 
skill  and  the  strength  necessary  to  execute  the  more 
easy  and  simple  processes,  but  those  more  difficult, 
and  laborious.     It  follows  that  one  half  of  his  time 
would  be  spent  in  putting  pn  the  heads--a  part  of 
l^e  work  only  worth  Is.  dd*.a  day;  while  his  skill, 
if  better  employed,  would  in  the  same  time  produce 
five  times  as  much.    Pins  in  consequence  would  be 
nearly  four  times  the  current  price ;  and  the  reason. 
^/  th^ir  cheapness  is  a  skilful  division  of  labour,  aa 
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apportbnment  of  the  several  processes  in  the  tradii 
lUnon^  men,  women,  and  children,  according  to  the 
force  and  ability  requisite  to  the  performance  of  each. 
The  same  principle  is  in  operation  in  the  cotton, 
flax,  and  woollen  manufactures,  in  the  employment  of 
adult  and  infant  labour.  It  is  the  same  in  agricul- 
tural industry.  The  ploughman  and  thatcher  do  not 
usually  lose  their  time  in  gathering  stones  and  weed- 
ing the  com— .labour  more  appropriately  left  to  women 
and  children. 

-  In  intellectual  pursuits  there  is  a  corresponding 
gradation  of  occupation,  and  according  to  the  di- 
versities of  taste  and  ability  men  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  j  urispr udence .  As  society  advances 
the  divisions  of  employment  become  more  minute. 
Chemistry  becomes  a  distinct  science  from  natural 
philosophy ;  the  physical  astronomer  separates  him- 
self from  the  astronomical  observer ;  the  political 
economist  from  the  politician,  and  the  legislator 
finom  both.  Like  subdivisions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  legal  and  medical  professions :  the  vocation  of 
tk  barrister  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  conveyancer, 
equity  draftsman,  attorney,  and  solicitor ;  as  that 
of  a  physician  is  from  a  surgeon,  apothecary  or  drug- 
gist. Each  confining  himself  to  his  peculiar  branch 
of  science  or  business,  attains  to  a  proficiency  and 
expertoess  therein  which  would  be  hardly  possible 
were  his  time  consumed  and  attention  distracted  by 
greater  variety  of  pursuits.  It  follows  that  the  ex- 
am]^ of  a  Bacon  or  Crichton  can  be  emulated 
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with  difficulty ;  when  knowledge  was  less  perfect^ 
and  not  so  divided,  men  might  more  easily  aspire,  to 
the  honour  of  universal  science  or  scholarship ;  but 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  any  one  department  is 
now  fixed  so  high,  that  to  reach  it  is  usually  deemed 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  ordinary  term  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  degree  of  refinement  a  community  has  at- 
tained may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  employments  has  been  carried.  In  a 
rude  state  of  society  every  man  endeavours  to  sup- 
ply by  his  own  industry  his  own  occasional  wants  as 
they  occur.  '^  When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the 
forest  to  hunt ;  when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes 
himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first  large  animal  he  - 
kills;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he 
repairs  it  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  trees  and  the 
turf  that  are  nearest  it.  As  each  tries  only  to  sa- 
tisfy his  individual  wants,  no  one  has  a  surplus  to 
barter  with  his  neighbour."  This  state  of  society, 
however,  must  have  been  of  short  duration,  as  the 
variety  in  men's  natural  dispositions  and  talents 
would  soon  suggest  the  utility  of  each  devoting 
himself  to  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  most 
competent;  and,  as  the  produce  of  his  industry 
would  exceed  his  necessities,  he  would  have  a  sur- 
plus to  exchange  for  the  surplus  of  another  di£ferently 
employed.  A  general  system  of  barter  would  thus 
be  introduced ;  a  demand  would  exist  for  commo* 
dities,  and,  of  course,  every  expedient  that  facili* 
tated  their  production,  whether  division  of  labour. 
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or  the  invention  of  tools  and  machines,  i70uld  be 
^icouraged. 

It  is  the  demand  for  the  products  of  industry  that 
has  promoted  these  minute  subdivisions  of  labour 
that  distinguish  rich  and  civilized  communities. 
The  divisions  of  employment  in  the  making  of  pins^ 
for  instance,  could  not  be  caiVied  on  as  at  present, 
were  there  not  a  great  consumption  of  this  useful 
implement.  The  ten  persons  now  employed  in 
executing  the  different  processes  in  the  art  would 
make  probably  fifty  thousand  pins  per  day.  If  the 
demand  for  pins  did  not  equal  this  amount,  the  ten 
persons  could  not  be  employed,  and  the  several 
branches  of  the  trade  could  not  be*  distributed  so  as 
to  be  executed  in  the  least  expensive  and  most 
efficient  manner. 

Watchmaking  is  another  striking  illustration  of 
the  principle  that  the  division  of  labour  is  limited 
by  the  extent  of  the  market,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
demand  for  its  products.     From  the  inquiries  of  a 
parliamentary  committee,  it  appears  there  are  one 
hundred  and  two  distinct  branches  in  this  trade, 
each  having  its  separate  class  of  workmen ;  and  that, 
with  the  exception   of  the  watch-finishers,   whose 
business  is  to  put  together  the  several  parts  of  a 
watch,  not  one  of  the  classes  can  work  at  any  other 
than  his  own  particular  employment.     Now  it   is 
plain,  if  the  demand  for  watches  were  not  at  least 
sufficient  to  occupy  one  hundred  and  two  persons, 
this  minute  division  of  occupation  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, and  watches  would  neither  be  so  cheap  not 
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80  well  execttted.  The  same  cause  is  in  operation  m 
almost  every  department  of  trade  and  buiiness:  they 
are  all  consolidated  or  divided  acceding  as  the  market 
is  more  or  less  extensive.     In  a  village  or  small 
town,  for  instance,  it  is  common  to  find  the  business 
of  a  draper,  grocer,  cheesemonger,  and  poulterer,  all 
carried  on    in  one  establishment,  the  demand  not 
being  extensive  enough  to  maintain  a  shopkeeper  in 
each  line  of  business.     Again,  there  are  some  sorts 
of  industry  that  can  be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  a 
great  city.    A  porter,  shoeblack,  or  hackney-coach* 
man,  can  find  employment  and  subsistence  in  no 
other  place.     A  village,  or  ordinary  market-town, 
would  be  too  narrow  a  sphere  to  afibrd  them  con- 
stant occupation.      It  is  impossible  there  should  be 
such  a  trade  as  a  nailer  in  a  small  place  :  such  a 
workman,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day, 
and  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  wiU 
make  three  hundred  thousand  nails  per  annum.  But, 
perhaps  in  a  twelvemonth  he  would  not  sell  mcMre 
than  one  thousand,    leaving  the  market  qf  nails 
greatly  overstocked,  and,  of  course,  the  price  of 
them  ruinously  Aw. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

MONEY. 

Origm  of  Mcmey— IncoBYeaiences  of  Bartor— Ad?antagM  of 
Gold  and  Silver  as  Instrumeuts  of  Exchange — Effects  of  an 
Increase  or  Diminution  in  the  Supply  of  the  Precious  Metals 
— Ffflwible  Alteration  of  the  Standard  bf  Value. 

AvT^R  each  man  had  begun  to  occupy  himself 
with  a  separate  trade,  the  produce  of  his  labour 
would  exceed  his  consumption.     Of  the  commodity 
he  made  he  would  have  more  than  enough,  while  of 
the  commodities  made  by  others  he  would  be  de- 
ficient.     As  every  individual  would  be   similarly 
situated,  the  utility  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  sur- 
pluses would  soon  be  apparent.  Those  who  pursued 
the  chase  might  be  overstocked  with  venison,  which 
they  would  be  glad  to  exchange  for  a  supply  of  fish ; 
or  the  maker  of  bows  and  arrows  might  be  willing 
to  make   an  'exchange  with  the  maker  of  some 
domestic  utensil,  a  wooden  bowl,  an  earthen  pot, 
or  stone-hatchet.     Barter  would  become  the  general 
fashion  of  the  tribe ;  from  a  community  of  producers^ 
they  would,  by  the  introduction  of  divisions  of  em<» 
ployment,  become  a  community  of  exchangers,  en- 
tering on  the  first  stage  of  commeircial  prosperity. 

Barter  alone,  however,  would  soon  be  found  to 
be  accompanied  with  two  inconveniences :  first,  it 
mi^t  not  be  always  easy  to  find  a  person  who  had 
the  commodity  you  wanted^  and  who  waa  viiUisi^ti^    i 
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exchange  it  for  your  commodity ;  or,  secondly,  the 
commodities  might  be  of  unequal  value,  one  having 
been  produced  by  greater  labour  than  the  other. 
In  either  case  you  would  be  at  a  stand,  no  business 
could  be  transacted.  But  the  nature  of  your  dif- 
ficulties will  appear  more  striking  by  a  practiciail 
example. 

You  are,  we  will  suppose,  a  maker  of  wooden 
spoons,  and  wish  to  exchange  them  for  animal  food. 
You  go  to  the  butcher ;  but  unluckily  he  is  not  in 
want  of  spoons,  he  wants  bread :  there  is  the  baker, 
however,  in  want  of  spoons,  but  you  do  not  want 
bread.  How  inconvenient !  what  a  miserable  state 
of  society,  in  which  every  one  has  too  much  of  one 
thing  and  too  little  of  another,  and  no  means  of 
neutralizing  your  respective  necessities ! 

Let  us   suppose  that  matters  are  not  quite,  so 
untoward,  and  you  find  a  butcher  in  want  of  spoons; 
but  this  may  not  be  enough  :  he  may  be  a  carcass* 
butcher,  and  will  only  exchange  his  ox  or  his  sheep 
entire,  whereas  you  are  only  in  want  of  a  joint  at 
most,  or  perhaps,  if  a  bachelor,  a  couple  of  chops  or 
a  steak.     What  is  to  be  done  ?     This  is  a  second 
disadvantage  of  a  state  of  barter.      Each  individual 
of  the  conununity  has  applied  himself  to  his  calling; 
but  the  difficulties  attending  the  exchange  of  the 
surplus  of  his  industry,  for  the  precise  articles  he 
wants,  and  the  precise  quantity  of  each,  are  almost 
insurmountable. 

To  obviate  these  impediments  to  exchange,  let  us 
suppose  SL  certain  material  is  discovered,   that  it 
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divisible  into  parts,  portable  and  durable;  it  is  not 
necessary  this  new  article  should  be  consumable 
either  as  meat,  drink,  or  clothes,  but  simply  thai  it 
thall  be  prized  alike  by  every  member  of  the  society, 
and  every  one  be  willing  to  exchange  his  labour  or 
its  produce,  for  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  it* 
This   discovery   removes    all    the   obstacles   pre* 
viously  existing  to   exchanges.      A  medium  has 
been  found  universally  current,  that  passes  with 
every  person,  and  in  every  place,  and  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  spoon-maker,  in  consequence, 
may  be  easily  made  apparent.     First,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary he   should  exchange   his  stock  of  spoons 
directly  with  tlie  butcher  or  baker,  any  other  person 
mil  answer  equally  well,  provided  he  can  obtain  in 
return  what  he  deems  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
new  material.      Having  done  this,  he  has  choice  of 
three    modes  of  procedure:  first,   as  the  new  ma- 
terial is  not  perishable,  it  may  be  stored  up  for 
future  occasions ;  cr  secondly,  as  it*  is  portable,  in 
lieu  of  being  exchanged  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
may  be  conveyed  to  a  more  distant  part,  where 
better  bargains  may  be  obtained ;  or  thirdly,  as  it 
is  divisible,  it  may,  in  lieu  of  being  all  exchanged 
for  one  article,  meat  for  example,  a  part  of  it  may 
be  exchanged  for  meat,  a  part  for  bread,  and  a  part 
for  beer. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  ma- 
terial which  affords  so  many  conveniences  to  the 
spoon-maker,  and  to  every  other  producer,  i^ 
jfoiiEV)    that  universal  instrument  of  exchaug^Y 
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every  df ilized  comnranity  has  adopted  fit 
neaaoring  the  value  of  labour,  and  all  its  prot 
ductions.  '  * 

The  introduction  of  money  had  two  important 
consequences :  first,  it  gave  rise  to  priceSf  or  the 
fixing  the  quantity  or  worth  of  every  commodity  in 
the  new  standard  of  value ;  and  secondly,  it  pn>^ 
moled  the  formation  of  a  new  class  in  society,  called 
murchanUy  who  were  not  the  producers,  but  the 
buyers  of  commodities,  to  resell  in  fdaces  where 
dtoy  were  in  the  greatest  demand,  or  in  qnantU 
ties  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers* 

These  changes  made  no  alteration  in  the  pnn«^ 
ciple  of  barter  previously  existing,  it  only  facilitated 
the  operation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  agenU 
The  object  of  barter  was  to  equalise  the  possession 
of  commodities,  according  to  the  wants  of  each; 
and  the  object  of  buying  and  selling  by  the  inven* 
tioD  of  money,  is  precisely  the  same :  in  both  cases 
consumption  is  promoted,  and  value  for  value,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  parties,  exchanged ;  only  in  barter, 
as  just  explained,  the  commodity  can  neither  be  so 
readily  obtained,  nor  in  the  exact  quantity  suited  to 
individual  wants. 

The  instrument  first  used  as  money  was  not  so 
perfect,  as  it  subsequently  became,  and  consisted 
probably  of  that  commodity  which  constituted  the 
staple  v/ealth  of  the  community.  Thus  in  the  early 
ages,  cattle  are  frequently  mentioned  as  the  measui^ 
of  value.  Homer  says  the  armour  of  Diomed  cost 
ODfy  nine  oxen  ;  but  that  of  Glaucus  100  oxen. 
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Whea  Bomkiiid  became  agricuUaraly  com  was  tub* 
stitiited  for  cattle ;  remains  of  corn-money  are  atiU 
to  be  found  in  oki  college  leases  and  agreements, 
that  stipulate  the  payment  of  rents  and  wages  in 
that  commodity.  The  En^ish  kings  eren  of  the 
Tudor  raoCy  under  the  privilege  of  purveyance^ 
claimed  a  large  portion  of  the  royal  income  in  kind  ;. 
that  is,  in  victuals  and  provisions  of  all  sorts.  Salt 
is  said  to  be  a  common  medium  of  exchange  ia 
Abyssinia ;  a  species  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  India;, 
hides  or  dressed  leather  in  some  other  countries ;: 
and  Adam  Smith  relates,  that  in  his  time  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  a  village  of  Scotland  for  w<Nrkmen  to 
carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  the  baker's  shop  or 
alehouse.  The  primitive  money  of  the  Spartans  was 
of  iron ;  of  the  Romans,  copper ;  but  gold  and 
silver  have  been  adopted  as  the  common  instrument 
of  commerce,  among  all  rich  and  civilized  commu-< 
nitks. 

(jold  and  silver  being  more  valuable  than  the 
other  metals,  are  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  money. 
Iron  and  copper,  like  cattle  or  corn,  are  too  bulky 
rei»esentatives  of  value ;  they  are  deficient  in  the 
essential  quality  of  portability :  whereas  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  precious  metals  measuring  the  price 
of  commodities,  may  be  more  easily  carried  about 
tfae^  person,  or  from  place  to  place.  At  first 
they  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  mass,  in  bars  or 
ingots,  without  stamp  or  coinage.  The  party  having 
agreed  about  the  quantity  to  be  given,  that  quantity 
was  then  weired  off.     Abraham  weighs  to  E^gfaso^ 
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the  4(K)  shekels  of  silvery  which  he  had  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
.  The  use  of  the  metals  in  this  state  would  be 
attended  with  two  inconveniences;  besides  the 
trouble,  mistakes  and  disputes  would  occur  in  the 
weighing  of  them;  and  secondly,  there  would  be  the 
assaying,  or  testing  their  fineness.  Submitting 
them  to  both  processes  would  render  a  market,  or 
even  a  single  sale,  or  payment,  a  lengthy  and  trou- 
blesome business.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  point,  or 
the  ascertaining  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  metals, 
would  require  the  greatest  sketch  of  ^  science.  For- 
tunately means  were  discovered  for  superseding  the 
necessity  of  both  weighing  and  assaying.  According 
to  Goguet,  the  fabrication  of  coi>*s,  or  the  impress- 
ing pieces  of  metal  with  a  stamp,  indicating  their 
weight  and  fineness,  belongs  to  the  remotest  period 
of  history;  and  when  this  was  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  not  only  were  commercial 
dealings  vastly  facilitated,  but  the  most  effective 
guarantee  introduced  against  fraud  and  contention. 
By  the  invention  of  coins,  the  precious  metals  at- 
tained the  greatest  improvement,  of  which  they  ap- 
pear susceptible  as  the  general  instrument  of  ex- 
change. The  qualities  most  essential  to  money 
have  been  already  partly  indicated,  and  are,  1.  that 
it  should  be  divisible  into  portions  of  greater  or  less 
value ;  without  this  it  would  be  a  convenience  for 
the  rich  and  none  for  the  poor ;  2.  that  it  should 
ladmit  of  being  kept  or  hoarded^  without  depreciat- 
ing  in  value,  otherwise  no  one  would  exchange  com- 
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moditiefl  for  money  unless  he  expected  to  be  speedily* 
able  to  re-excbange  it  for  something  else ;  3.  that  it 
should,  by  possessing  great  value  in  small  bulk,  be 
easily  portable  from  place  to  place;    4.  that  it 
should  be  of  uniform  denomination  ;  in  other  words, 
that  a  piece  of  coin,  a  sovereign,  or  shilling  for  in- 
stance, should  represent  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
in  weight  and  fineness  :  without  this  quality  the  in* 
trinsic  value  of  different  sovereigns  and  shillings 
could  not  be  known  without  scales  and  tests ;  5.  that 
it  should  possess  stability  of  value :  as  money  is  the 
standard  or  measure  by  which  the  worth  of  all  other 
commodities  is  estimated,  it  is  as  essential  that  its 
own  value  should  be  invariable,   as  that  a  yard 
measure  or  a  pound  weight  should  be  invariable; 
without  this  most  essential  requisite,  it  in  fact  ceases  to 
be  money,  and  introduces  the  greatest  derangement 
in  thfe  value  of  property  and  mercantile  transactions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  precious  metals 
possess  the  other  qualities  desirable  in  money  m 
great  perfection ;  and  they  possess  the  last  in  greater 
perfection,  perhaps,  than  any  other  material  that 
could  be  substituted  in  their  place.     Money  is  itself 
a  commodity,  |>ossessing  intrinsic  value,  and  its 
price  is  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
circulation*     Fluctuations  in  value  from  this  cause 
have  operated  slowly  and  at  distant  intervals,  and 
much  less  so  on  gold  and  silver  than  on  any  other 
articles  of  use  and  consumption.      The  greatest 
change  in  their  value  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines  in  the  sixteenth  c^\it9ixr{^ 
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lAtm  the  priee  of  mkrer  m  Europe  fell  at  least  tw(K 
thirds.  Plate  in  consequence  became  much  cheaper^ 
and  a  service  might  be  purchased  for  one-third  of 
the  coin  or  labour  it  before  demanded.  So  far  it 
WQs  a  social  convenience,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange  the  precious  metals  became  less  valuable* 
It  became  necessary  to  load  the  person  with  a 
greater  weight  of  them^  and  carry  three  shillings  in 
the  pocket  to  make  a  purchase,  where  one  would 
have  before  sufficed.  It  follows  that  the  specu- 
lative avidity  evinced  in  1824-5  for  opening  new 
and  impro\'ing  the  working  of  old  mines  in  South 
America,  was  not  a  passion  in  which  the  public  was 
deeply  interested.  Individuals  might  have  profited 
by  such  adventures  had  they  been  successful,  bul 
they  would  have  been  of  slight  utility  to  mankind. 
Capital,  flowing  into  agriculture  or  manufacture,  ot 
applied  to  internal  improvements,  augments  produce 
and  facilitates  the  operation  of  industry.  But  if 
the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines  had  been 
quadrupled,  the  value  of  the  metallic  currency 
would,  in  the  same  proportion  have  been  depie* 
ciated.  As  an  instrument  of  commerce  it  would 
have  been  rendered  less  convenient ;  it  would  have 
been  reduced  nearer  to  a  level  with  copper,  and 
that  portability,  which  forms  one  of  its  chief  reccMft* 
mendations,  would  have  been  impaired. 

Causes,  however,  of  an  opposite  description  are 
considered  by  many  to  have  been  in  gradual  opera* 
tion,  and  that  the  tendency  of  gold  and  silver  has 
Ifeea  to  rise  in  value.    That  such  a  rise  is  in  pro* 
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great,  has  been  inferred  from  the  foUowiag  coiuuder- 
atioiit:  1.  the  unsettled  state  of  South  America^ 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  consequent  inter* 
ruptioD  to  the  working  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines. 
2«  The  increased  consumption  of  bullion  in  plate  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  from  the  increase  of  wealth. 
3.  The  increased  demand  for  the  precious  metals  as 
a  measure'  of  value,  owing  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, commerce,  and  commodities.  4.  The  general 
substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a  paper  currency  in 
£ngland,  America,  and  the  continental  states.  All 
these  causes,  by  increasing  the  demand,  must  have 
increased  the  value  of  bullion  ;  unless  its  tendency  td 
rise  has  been  counteracted  by  the  cotemporary  effect 
of  other  causes,  especially  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  Russian  mines,  and  the  less  disposition 
to  hoard  treasure,  formerly  so  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  rendered  necessary  by  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty,, and  the  non-establishment  of  banks  of  deposit. 
The  rise  of  bullion  in  value,  if  any,  has  been  too 
gradual  to  have  had  any  material  share  in  the 
ruinous  fluctuations  in  prices  that  have  been  experi- 
enced within  the  last  forty  years.  Greater  mischiefs 
than  the  almost  imperceptible  variation  in  the  value 
of  die  precious  metals,  have  been  produced  by 
suddenly  akering  the  standard  of  the  coinage ;  that 
is,  by  suddenly  introducing  into  circulation,  coins 
of  the  same  denomination,  but  less  weight  and  fine- 
ness than  those  previously  issued.  This  was  a  fa- 
vourite device,  for  cheatmg  Aeir  subjects,  of  Frederic 
the  Orcat'of  Prussia,  and  of  some  of  the  Bourboa 
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kings:  it  has  been  even  revired  in  this  Gountry, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  an  <'  equitable  adjust* 
ment "  with  the  national  creditor.  But  it  is  impos* 
3ible  schemes  of  this  complexion  can  be  counte* 
nanced  by  a  just  and  enlightened  community ;  they 
are  such  barefaced  frauds,  and  disgust  more  than 
open  robbery.  A  forcible  alteration  in  the  measure 
of  value,  is  a  forcible  alteration  in  all  pecuniary  en- 
gagements— debts,  leases,  agreements,  bonds,  and 
contracts  of  every  kind ;  and  as  this  alteration  is 
made  only  perhaps  for  the  benefit,  as  by  the  consent 
of  one  party,  it  is  a  forcible  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  property. 


CHAP.  IV. 

PAPER   CURRENCY. 


Origin  of  Paper  Money — Commercial  Paper,  and  its  Uses — Dis* 
tinction  between  Paper  and  Coin — Absence  of  intrinsic  Value 
in  Paper,  canseof  its  over-issue— Proper  Functions  of  BankMrs^ 
and  Defects  in  our  Monetarj  Sjstem — Money  ought  only  to 
be  issued  under  the  Control  and  Guarantee  of  the  State 
— Profit  on  the  issue  of  Money  belongs  to  the  Public, 
tiot  Individuals — ^Distinction  between  a  Depreciated  and 
Excessive  issue  of  Paper— Proportions  of  Bills  of  EzchangS 
amd  Bank-notes  in  circulation— Causes  of  the  Maantiie 
Crisis  of  18!^-l-5 — Advantages  of  a  Sovereign  over  a  Bank« 
note — Stagnation  in  Trade  caused  by  a  witnt  of  Credit,  not 
of  Bank  Paper. 

The  advantages  of  a  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
are  so  great,  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  man* 
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kind  discovered  a  more  perfect  instrument  of  ex- 
change. Paper  money  is  comparatively  a  modem 
invention^  and  had  its  origin  principally  in  the  in- 
creased number  and  magnitude  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. Although  the  precious  metals  possess 
great  value  in  small  bulk,  they  are  not  so  easily 
transported  as  bank-notes.  A  million  of  specie  could 
only  be  sent  from  London  to  York  in  waggons  well 
guarded ;  but  a  remittance  to  the  same  amount  in 
paper,  might  be  done  by  post,  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  in  no  danger  from  brigands. 
As  respects  secure  and  rapid  conveyance,  paper 
then  is  better  than  gold,  and  this  in  a  trading  com- 
munity, where  the  transfer  of  payments  is  incessant 
and  multiplied,  is  a  valuable  recommendation. 

The  main  purpose  of  money  is  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  commodities,  and  as  the  expense  of  main- 
taining this  pecuniary  machinery  is  borne  by  the 
community,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  in 
the  most  economical  manner.  But  a  currency  of  the 
precious  metals  is  the  dearest^  as  that  of  paper  is 
the  cheapest 9  that  could  be  issued.  Mr.  Jacob,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumption 
of  the  Precious  Metals,  has  entered  into  some  cu- 
rious calculations  to  elucidate  this  subject.  Th^ 
abrasion,  or  loss  of  coins  from  wear,  he  estimates  a( 
one  six-hundreth  part  a  year  for  gold,  and  one  two- 
hundreth  part  for  silver  coins.  The  loss  from  other 
causes,  as  by  fires,  shipwrecks,  and  accidents,  musf 
be  considerable.  Altogether,  Mr*  M'Culloch  es- 
timates the  annual  diminution  at  one  per  cent. 
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{Commereial  Diety,  p.  871 .)  So  that  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  metallic  currency  of  one  hundrad 
tmllions  would  cost  annually  a  million  a  year,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  expense  of  an  annual  recoinage  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  coins  that  had  become  uAfit, 
or  disapp'eared  from  circulation. 

The  fabrication  of  so  cheap  a  substitute  for  coin  as ' 
bank-notes,  might  be  considered  to  carry  the  art  of 
manufacturing  money  to  perfection ;  but  such  has 
been  the  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  the  wants  of  com* 
merce,  that  these  constitute  only  one  among  many 
kindred  contrivances  of  mercantile    men.     Paper 
currency  is  not  restricted  to  the  promissory  notes  of 
bankers,  nor  bills  of  exchange ;  but  may  be  detined, 
after  the  Abbe  Morellet,  to  consist  of  every  aegotia* 
ble  security,    every  acknowledgment   of  debt  or 
pecuniary  obligation,  every  stipulation  by  writing 
between  a  debtor  and  creditor,  which  obliges  the 
former  to  pay,  and  authorizes  the  latter  to  exact  a 
value ;  and  which  security,  acknowledgment,  and 
writing,  being  transferable,  are  the  means  of  trails^ 
ferring  values  without  the  actual  transport  of  the 
commodities  they  represent  or  attest  the  ownership* 
The  quantity  of  money  of  all  kinds  necessary  to  a 
country  depends  on  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  and 
extent  of  its  commerce.    A  poor  country,  with  little 
trade,  does  not  require  much  money,  either  to  repre- 
sent its  riches,  or  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  its 
commodities.    England,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
most  rich  and  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  and 
io repreB^ntits  w^eahh,  and  carry  on  its  vast  and 
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Taried  exchanges,  coin,  aided  even  by  bank  paper, 
would  form  a  totally  inadequate  medium.     How,  for 
instance,  could  the  value  be  represented,  or  the  pay- 
ments be.  made,  involved  in  the  transfer  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  property  that  change  hands 
every  year,  by  the  intervention  of  notes  and  coins  ? 
The  mere  counting  of  one,  or  the  weighing  of  the 
other,  would  be  an  incredible  labour.  Then  mark  the 
ingenuity — the  delicate  and  curious  machinery  that 
has  been  introduced  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
•either.    By  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,   bills  of 
lading,  checks,  scrip-notes,  clearing  houses,  and  a 
variety  of  other  contrivances,  aided  by  a  vast  fabric 
of  credit  taken  and  given  in  open  account,  money, 
in  its  oommon  acceptation  hardly  ever  enters  into 
mercantile  affairs ;  it  is  indeed  the  substance  really 
meant  and  shadowed  forth ;  but  it  never,  as  one 
may  say,  bodily  passes  from  merchant  to  merchant ; 
apd  is  only  used  as  petty  cash  for  paying  wages  and 
settling  balances  of  insignificant  amount:   all  the 
great  transactions  of  commerce,  all  the  great  masses 
of  property — the  roads  and  canals — the  mines  of 
g(dd,  and  silver,  and  iron — the  cargoes  of  sugar,  cot-* 
ton  and  indigo,  that  are  constantly  being  transferred 
from  one  possessor  to  another,  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  from  London  to  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow — all  this  is  done  by  the  intervention 
of  the  credit  and  commercial  paper  mentioned ;  the 
business  of  the  mercantile  classes  being  reduced,  by 
a  wonderful  system  of  balancing  payments,  to  little 
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more  thftn  a  game  at  chess,  or  tli6  working  in  theit 
coiinting-hoases  an  algebraic  equation,  consisting  of 
the  debit  and  credit  side  of  each  account,  and  com« 
municating  the  result  to  their  agents,  customers  and 
correspondents  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

It  would  be  unsnited  to  the  limits  of  this  publi-" 
nation  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  commercial  ma- 
chinery I  have  indicated :  but  in  speaking  of  paper 
sioney,  it  is  impossible  to  help  glancing  at  such  an 
extraordinary  fabric  as  our  monetary  system  \  nor 
think  without  astonishment  of  the  successive  steps  of 
its  progress  from  the  state  of  barter  to  the  use  of  the 
raw  metal — then  to  coin — then  to  bills,  bankers^ 
notes  and  checks — and  finally  to  the  winding  n^ 
and  balancing  of  all  commercial  dealings  in  England 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  that  great  focus  ami 
centre  of  circulation,  the  British  metropolis ! 

Paper  money  has  been  as  powerful  a  commercial 
instrument  in  facilitating  the  exchange  of  commodi^ 
ties,  as  the  steam-engine  in  the  production  of  them. 
Yet,  in  one  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  coin.  It  pos^ 
aesses  only  conventional y  not  intrinsic  value.  Coiii 
not  only  measures  the  value  of  ^(mimodities  in  ex* 
change,  it  is  a  real  equivalent  for  them ;  it  is  the 
veritable  substance,  of  which  paper  currency  is  only 
the  representative.  Whether  paper  money  is  worth 
any  thing  or  nothing,  depends  on  the  guarantee 
under  which  it  is  issued;  but  coined  money  depends 
on  no  such  contingency-^-it  is  its  own  guarantee-^ 
the  uAiyersai  medium  of  commerce,  and  in  every 
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market  of  the  world  will  be  accepted  as  an  equiva- 
leskt  for  merchaQdise,  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and 
purity. 

This  property  of  coin  arises  from  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made  being  a  regular  article  of  com- 
merce :  a  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  could  not 
be  easily  maintained  in  circulation  if  its  equivalent 
were  not  nearly  on  a  par  with  its  representative 
talue.  To  make  this  appear,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
coQuder  the  efiect  of  an  issue  of  gold  or  silver 
tokeas,  the  representative  value  of  which,  as  money,^ 
greatly  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  their  real  value  as 
■boUion.  In  one  case,  a  profit  might  be  realized  by 
convertii^  the  tokeas  into  bullion ;  and  in  the  other, 
by  converting  bullion  into  tokens  :  and  either  alter- 
natrre,  ii  the  temptation  were  considerable,  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  a  circulation  so  unwisely 
Gonstifeated. 

Coai  pessessiBg  intrinsic  value  is  an  advantage, 
iBiMnuck  as  it  renders  it  a  safe  instrument  of  ex- 
dmnge ;  it  is  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  it  render^. 
it  ai  dearaot* 

Such  tsonditions  do  not  attach  to  a  cuirrency  6f 
paper.  A  parcel  of  bank-notes,  if  they  are  not  valU- 
vUe  w  money,  are  valuable  as  nothing.  No  one 
eui  make  a  profit  by  converting  them  into  any  thittjg 
die.  If  the  bank  become  worthless  that  ban  issued 
Uttmy  they  become  worthless  tdO>  and  they  cannot 
be  transmuted  into  any  thing  of  value.  It  is  dif^ 
Ibreiit  with  a  sovere%n :  if  it  cantiot  be  fetiiriled  tt> 
the  mint,  it  can  be  tidcen  to  the  goldsknith  ^r  deebc 
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in  bullion,  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for  coin  of 
another  sort,  or  for  some  article  of  use  or  ornament. 

The  absence  of  intrinsic  value  in  paper  money  has 
formed  a  principal  cause  of  those  disastrous  vicissi- 
tudes in  our  monetary  system,  which  have  distin- 
guished the  last  thirty  years  of  our  commercial  his- 
tory. Fabricated  almost  without  expense,  it  executed 
all  the  functions  of  money,  and  the  same  advantages 
were  derived  from  its  employment.  More  of  it  ad- 
vanced in  loans,  and  greater  the  interest  realized; 
more  of  it  employed  in  trades,  and  greater  the  profit, 
llie  temptations  to  issue  it  to  excess  were  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  Advances  were  made  to  individaals 
without  adequate  security ;  a  spirit  of  oyer<-6pecula^ 
lion  was  encouraged  in  every  branch  of  national 
industry ;  prices,  rents,  tithes,  mortgages,  every 
thing,  in  short,  the  value  of  which  is  measured  by 
money,  was  forced  up  to  an  unnatural  height ;  and 
then,  when  the  artificial  impulse  could  no  longer  be 
mipported,  came  a  mercantile  reaction— a  subsi- 
dence of  the  pecuniary  deluge,  leaving  the  laend,  not 
enriched,  like  Egypt,  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
^ile,  but  covered  with  the  debris  of  aerial  castle- 
building  ! 

It  is  the  readiness  with  which  paper-currency 
ministers  to  the  avidity  of  mercantile  speculation, 
that  forms  the  strongest  objection  to  its  being  issned 
under  the  same  principle  of  competition  and  ab- 
sence from  legislative  interference,  which  ought  to 
govern  the  supply  of  commodities.  like  the  atmo- 
sphere  we  breathe,  it  forms  a  medium  susceptible  Df 
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a  too  sudden  power  of  expansion  and  condensation  : 
possessing  this  elastic  property,  the  management  of 
it  requires  to  be  subjected  to  more  comprehensive 
views  of  the  principles  and  wants  of  the  general 
circulation,  than  are  likely  to  be  entertained  by  un- 
connected individuals,  acting  under  the  impulse  of 
their  own  real  or  supposed  commercial  interests. 

On  the  first  opening  of  new  marts  of  commerce, 
or  on  the  occurrence  of  a  probable  deficiency  of  any 
article  of  consumption^  it  is  invariably  found  that 
the  extent  of  the  demand,  of  the  profits  to  be  real- 
ized, or  of  the  deficiency  to  be  -supplied,  is  vastly 
exaggerated.  Subsequent  examination  and  lo^s 
correct  these  errors ;  but  the  eagerness  of  gain,  and 
the  race  of  competition,  leave  no  time  for  preliminary 
inquiry  and  reflection.  On  this  rock  all  great  specu* 
lations  have  foundered,  from  the  memorable  South 
Sea  year  to  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  because 
paper  money  and  the  credit  it  facilitates  and  esta- 
Uithes,  is  too  ready  an  instrument  of  over-trading 
and  mercantile  precipitancy,  that  it  becomes  so 
hazardous  a  medium :  for  it  has  been  productive  of 
the  twofold  calamities  of.  creating  with  too  much 
facility  the  resources  for  embarking  to  excess  in  new. 
undertakings,  and  of  aggravating  the  evils  of  the 
subsequent  change  in  the  employment  of  capital 
and  industry,  by  the  suddenness  with  which  it  may 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

A  reference  to  our  commercial  history  for  the  last 
seventy  years  would  show  that  the  more  frequent 
and  extensive  mercantile  reactions  which  have  hap'^ 
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pened  during  this  period,  have  been  mainly  occa« 
sioned  by  the  power  to  issue  paper  money  behig 
conjoined  with  the  proper  functions  of  banking.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  toleration  of  a 
monetary  system  fraught  with  so  many^  calamities, 
so  inimical  to  the  steady 'growth  of  national  opu* 
lence;  especially  after  reiterated  experiences  in 
1793,  1811,  1815,  1818,  and  1825,  of  its  infallibly 
disastrous  issues.  The  all-absorbing  interest  of  the 
war  may  be  assigned  as  one  reason ;  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Grovemment  to  interfere  in  what  appeared 
a  commercial  question,  involving  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  individual  prudence,  may  have  been 
another:  but  the  most  potent  reason  appears  to 
have  been  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
both  on  the  part  of  economical  writers  and  states* 
men. 

Until  within  these  few  years  banking  -and  motwy- 
making  have  been  most  improperly  confounded. 
No  two  business,  however,  can  be  more  distinct; 
one  may  be  safely  led  to  individual  competition ; 
the  other  can  only  safely  be  confided  to  the  state. 
The  chief  business  of  a  banking  establishment  is  to 
expedite  the  making  of  payments,  to  discount  biUs, 
to  make  advances  by  loan,  and  to  form  a  secure 
deposit  for  cash.  The  object  of  money-making  is 
very  different;  it  is  to  establish  an  invariable  stand- 
ard of  value  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  this  is  a  duty  it  is  as  incumbent  on  the 
Grovernment  to  discharge,  as  it  is  for  it  to  estaUish 
^toncfard-weight  or  a  standard-measure  of  length 
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and  capacity.  What  confusion  and  mischief  woufal 
ensue  if  these  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  individuals ; 
more  especially  if  they  had  an  interest  in  gradually 
elongating  the  imperial  yard,  or  enlarging  the  im» 
perial  bushel;  and  then  again,  without  notice  or 
responsibility,  restoring  them  to  their  former  di* 
mensions  I  The  consequences  have  been  precisely 
aimilar,  in  leaving  bankers  to  issue  money,  or  its 
representative,  without  check,  security,  or  respon* 
•ibility. 

The  most  essential  requisite  in  money  is  Btability 
of  value.  Where  the  power  to  issue  is  vested,  is 
vested  the  power  to  alter  its  value,  to  alter  the  rate 
of  wages,  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  terms 
of  contracts.  Can  a  power  so  universal  in  its  operar 
tioii,  touching  every  one,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest,  be  safely  wielded  by  any  other  authority 
less  than  that  of  the  state,  whose  interests,  it  may 
be  supposed,  are  not  partial,  but  identified  with 
those  of  the  whole  community  ?  In  the  manage* 
ment  of  our  monetary  system  there  has  been  sin* 
gular  inconsistency.  The  guarantee  of  the  value  of 
the  coinage  is  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  bulli<m 
it  contains,  and  the  public  stamp  impressed  upon  it 
suithenticates  both.  But  a  banker's  note»  which  re* 
presents  the  coin,  executes  all  its  functions,  and  oa 
which  a  profit  is  realized,  has  been  suffered  to  cir* 
culate  without  any  other  guarantee  than  a  promise, 
that  might  be  valid  or  illusive,  according  to  the  foUy 
or  knavery,  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  issuer.  It  is 
tme^  snch  a  mockery   of  what  money  ought  t^ 
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be  was  not  generally  a  legal  tender  in  payment  ;f 
still  as  government  failed  to  provide  a  better  cur* 
rency,  the  people  had  hardly  an  option  to  take  it  or 
not:  even  the  working  classes  were  compelled  ta 
receive  for  wages  this  depreciated  representative  of 
value;  and  not  unfrequently  shared  in  the  losses  of 
the  speculative  capitalist,  though  excluded,  if  sue- 
cessfuly  from  his  gains.  This  was  a  sad  hiatus  in 
the  domestic  government  of  the  country ,  especially 
80  commercial  a  one  as  England,  and  the  chasm  haa 
only  yet  been  partially  filled  up. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  vulgar  error  is  here 
committed  of  attaching  an  importance  to  the  material 
of  which  money  is  made,  whether  gold,  paper,  or 
Qobwebs:  provided  the  requisites  before  enumerated 
(page  1 38)  as  essential  to  the  instrument  of  commerce 
can  be  obtained,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  produced  the 
better*  But  the  point  to  be  ascertained  b,  can  these 
^requisites  be  guaranteed  without  placing  the  com* 
jBon  currency  of  the  country  under  the  watchfulness 
and  control  of  the  state  ?  It  might  be  issued  by 
one  or  more  banking  associations,  and  they  might 
give  security  in  real  or  funded  property  to  the  ex-^ 
tent  of  their  issues ;  but  this  scheme  would  not  ^be 
exempt  from  difficulty  and  objection.  First,  the 
exacting  of  securities  would  require  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  delicate  and  rather  complicated  machinery  : 
the  amount  of  the  securities  would  have  to  vary  with' 
the  ever  varying  amount  of  the  issues  of  each  bank- 
ing firm,  and  the  security  after  all,  as  in  analogous 
csLsea,  might  ultimately  prove  fraudulent  or  inadequate* 
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Stej^ing^  howeyer,  over  this  difficulty  in  order  to 
come  at  another ;  could  the  circulation  be  adjusted 
under  a  competitive  system,  so  as  neither  to  exceed 
nor  fall  short  of  the  wants  of  the  community ;  there 
ia  no  test  for  estimating  precisely  the  quantity  of 
money  necessary  to  pay  wages  and  expedite  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  depending  as  it  does  on 
the  value  of  money  itself;  on  the  amount  of  popula^i* 
tion ;  on  expedients  for  economizing  the  use  of  it ; 
on  the  state  of  credit ;  and  on  the  number,  magni** 
tude,  and  rapidity  of  mercantile  transactions.  As, 
however,  the  gain  of  the  bankers  would  depend  on 
tlie  bales  of  paper  they  issued,  it  is  highly  probable 
the  public  would  have  enough  of  it,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  has  repeatedly  blazed  forth 
of  old — though  it  always  proved  an  ignis  fatuus 
in  the  end — ^would  not  expire  for  want  of  fuel ! 

In  Scotland  there  might  [not  be  equal  danger  of 
an  excessive  issue  of  paper;  but  Scotland  is  not  a 
case  in  point :  a  small  number  of  banking  finns^ 
conducted  on  a  few  general  and  concerted  principles^ 
may  be  adequate  to  the  management  of  her  circula* 
tion,  and  be  altogether  unsuited  to  the  greater 
trade,  wealth,  enterprise,  and  population  of  £ng* 
land* 

Another  important  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  appropriation  of  the  profit  arising 
from  the  issue  of  the  national  currency.  The  money  of 
the  community  need  not  be  made  of  so  expensive 
a  material  as  the  precious  metals ;  it  may  consist 
vhoUy  or  chiefly  of  paper,  and  be  issued  under  aufit^  ^ 
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clieek  and  coatrol  as  to  be  effi^tuaUy  teemed 
tgaiast  depredation,  fluctuation  in  vakie,  or  any 
Oth^  casnaltj  to  which  it  has  been  heretofore  liable* 
But  if  made  of  lo  cheap  a  substance  as  the  last,  and 
the  qoantity  of  it  required  for  circulation  amottnts, 
•ay  to  one  hundred  millions,  why  then  the  loan  of 
this  sum  to  the  people  for  trading  purposes,  would 
yield  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  millions  after  defray- 
ing all  charges.     Now  is  there  any  reason  the  bankers 
of  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland  shoidd' share 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  this  revenue  among 
them,  any  more  than  the  shipowners^  manafocturers, 
merchants,  agriculturists,  West  India  planters,  or 
any  other  class  of  capitalists  in  the  Imgdom?    Most 
assuredly  not :  it  is  not  a  commereM  profit  arkriftg 
from  the  risk  and  trouble  of  buying  and  selling 
commodities;  it  is  a  perquisite  £4[>pertaining  to  lite 
people  in  their  national  capacity.    The  privilege  of 
making  and  issuing  money  is  one  of  ^le  oldest 
.  prerogatives  of  state ;  it  may  be  delegated,  but  can 
never  be  safely. alienated;   and  forms  a  legitimate 
source  of  public  income,  not  of  individual  emolu* 
inent. 

•  Why  so  unexceptionable  a  source  of  public  revenue 
as  the  national  currency  should  have  been  sakmg 
overlooked,  or  been  suffered  to  be  appropriated  by 
private  associations,  will  be  hereafter  a  subject  of 
surprise.  The  government,  by  resuming  its  ancient 
prerogative  of  issuing  money,  might  easily  raise  a 
considerable  fund  for  reducing  the  public  debt,  and 
thereby  relieving  public  burdens.  The  saving  it  might 
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effed  by  lafastitvting  a  cheap  in  place  of  a  dear  in- 
stinment  of  commerce  would  be  greater  than  could 
be  efiected  by  any  banking  firm,  however  respectable. 
Even  the  Bank  of  England  considers  it  prudent  to 
keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  equal  to 
one-tkird  of  all  her  liabilities,  including  both  de* 
posits  and  itsues.  This  is  meant  as  a  precaution 
against  any  sudden  run  on  the  establishment*  But 
a  puUic  currency  issued  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  state,  and  the  quantity  of  which  could  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  without  the  approval  of 
the  leg^islature,  would  require  no  expensive  prepara- 
tion against  the  occurrence  of  panic  or  other  emer« 
gency.  It  need  not  be  made  payable  on  demand  in 
€om  to  preserve  its  standard  value  from  depreciation 
and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  foreign  commerce ;  it 
would  be  sufficient,  as  the  late  Mr.  Rk;ardo  sug- 
gestedy  to  make  it  exchangeable  for  bullion  only 
when  presented  in  quantities  exceeding  a  fixed 
amount,  and  the  store  of  bullion  necessary  to  keep 
in  reserve  for  this  purpose  need  not,  I  believe,  be 
▼ery  great.* 

*  It  may  he  usefnl  here  to  gaard  the  reader  agBinst  an  error 
fre<jaentl7  committed,  of  not  distingauihing  between  a  H^^re^ 
dmted  and  excegthe  iuue  of  paper  money.  The  position  of  the 
BoBioniitB  tiiat  paper  could  nerer  be  depredated  while  eon- 
vvrtible  into  coin  on  demand  is  correct ;  but  fhia  condition  is 
no  aeenrity  ag;tinat  a  redundant  issue.  Redundancy,  however, 
is  quite  as  g^reat  an  evil  as  depreciation,  and  against  this  i£b» 
(rablic  can  have  no  protection,  sare  the  prudential  forbearanee 
of  bankers  in  restricting  Iheir  issues,|  or  their  being  compelled 
to  give  security  to  their  amount.    The  inadequacy  of  the  fbrmet 
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Even  under  this  system  of  a  secure  and  economical 
currency,  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  withdraw  our 
present  beautiful  gold  coinage.  For  the  payment 
of  wages  and  all  the  little  shopping  and  retail  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  precious  metals  are  more  convenient 
than  paper.  A  sovereign  is  more  portable — more 
readily  passed  from  one  to  another — less  apt  to  be 
lost  than  a  bank-note,  and  though  it  may  be  counter- 
feited, this  is  not  so  profitable  and  easy  a  piece  of 
roguery  as  was  formerly  the  forgery  of  one-pound 
notes.  Moreover  a  sovereign  cannot  be  torn,  and  is 
proof  against  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water. 
AU  money,  however,  above  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
might  consist  of  paper,  and  the  public,  not  the 
banker,  have  the  profit  arising  from  its  issue. 

The  expense  of  a  metallic  currency  so  limited 
would  be  inconsiderable*  The  great  bulk  of  our 
currency  consists  of  five-pound  notes  and  upwards ; 
the  small  notes  in  circulation  for  which  sovere^;ns 
were  substituted,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which  has 

security  has  been  repeatedly  experienced.  The  paper  of  ih^ 
banking  firms  that  failed  in  1824,  was  always  payable  on  demand 
in  coin  or  Bank  of  England  notes ;  it  was  never  depreciated  prior 
to  their  actual  stoppage;  yet  it  was  issued  to  excess;  thati«, 
i^oad  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  and  on  inconvertible  se* 
coritieg  for  mere  speculative  adventures.  This  is  the  differonc^ 
I  wish  to  explain  between  a  depreciated  and  excessive  issue 
of  paper.  Paper  is  not  value,  it  is  only  the  representative  of 
value ;  if  that  value  does  not  exist  in  a  secure  and  available 
shape,  then  it  is  a  fiction — a  deception :  it  is  in  excess,  accord* 
ing  to  the  only  standard  by  which  excess  can  be  measured  or  the 
i^aa  properly  understood. 
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been  so  sorely  lamented,  never  exceeded  five  or  six 
millions,  or  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  issues 
of  paper  by  the  country  banks  and  bank  of  Eng- 
land.* 

The  great  mass  of  commercial  currency,  that 
by  'which  all  the  great  transactions  of  trade  have  been 
carried  on,  consists  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
proportion  of  these  in  circulation  to  bank  paper, 
cannot  be  very  precisely  ascertained.  Mr.  Lloyd 
stated,  in  his  examination  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pay-^ 
ments  in  1819,  that  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
culation of  bank-notes  and  bills  of  exchange  was  as  one 
to  ten.  {Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  82.)  Admitting 
this  proportion  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  bank 
paper  of  all  denominations  in  circulation  amounts  to 
iotiy  millions,  then  the  total  amount  of  paper  cur- 
rency of  all  descriptions  in  England  is  about  four 
hundred  millions. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  apparent  how  important 
an  element  bills  of  exchange  are  in  the  general  cir« 
dolation.  Fluctuatk>ns  in  the  amount  of  them 
afloat  have  contributed  more  to  the  alternations  of 

*  Bank-notes  are  supposed  to  wear  out  in  three  years;  so 
that  a  banker  must  annually  issue  new  notes  to  the  amount  of 
one-third  of  his  issues  to  keep  out  the  same  quantity  of  pi^Mr. 
The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  yearly,  and  even  weddy, 
are  known  from  retunis  to  parliament;  but  no  such  retnmp 
were  ever  required  from  the  country  bankers,  and  the  amount 
of  paper  they  had  in  circulation  could  only  be  estimated  on  tha 
prineiple  mentioned— namely,  that  it  was  treble  the  amount  of 
fheff  sBimal  isfuiss* 
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oommercial  prosperity  and  depression  than  flactna* 
tiODS  in  the  issues  of  the  banks.  The  extension 
of  credit  by  bills  and  open  account  was,  in  troth, 
the  main  cause  of  the  great  mercantile  crisis  of 
1824-5.  Credit  is  not  capital,  no  more  than  a 
bank-note  is  coin  :  but  so  long  as  it  is  current,  it  is 
equivalent  to  capital  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  speculation.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the 
provincial  bankers,  by  enlarging  their  issues  in 
discounts,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  extension  of 
credit  at  the  period  mentioned ;  but  their  increased 
issue  of  notes  formed  only  the  pedestal  of  the  vast 
superstructure  of  commercial  paper  that  was  erected 
upon  them.  It  was  the  last  that  afforded  the  sti* 
mulant  for  overtrading  in  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  and 
indigo ;  for  negotiating  foreign  loans;  for  mining  ad- 
ventures; for  canals  and  railroads;  and  for  the 
thousand  other  schemes,  frantic  and  knavish,  which 
were  set  on  foot.  When  the  banks  began  to  con- 
tract their  issues,  the  Bank  of  England  first,  and  the 
country  banks  after ;  or,  to  resume  our  metaphor, 
when  the  foundation  began  to  shrink  the  upper 
fabric  begaaa  to  totter,  and  then  followed  that  catas^ 
trophe  of  ruin  and  disappointment,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  revive  the  melancholy  remembranca. 
by  description. 

These  deductions  might  all  be  established  by  re* 
farence  to  documents  laid  before  parliament,  showing" 
the  increase  in  the  issues  of  the  banks,  and  the  con- 
temporary increase  in  bills  of  exchange ;  but  this 
would  draw  us  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  figures 
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unraited  to  cwt  publication.  Let  it  suffice  to  re^ 
mark,  that  the  increase  in  the  issues  of  the  metro^ 
polttan  and  prirate  banks  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  reaction  of  1825,  amounted  to  tesi 
than  ten  millions;  whereas  it  appears  from  the 
returns  of  stamps  issued  for  bills  of  exchange,  that 
the  simultaneous  increase  in  that  description  of 
commercial  paper  alone,  amounted  to  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  millions ! 

The  fall  in  prices  and  a  deficiency  in  the  circu- 
lation for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  small-note 
currency.  But  this  cause  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  production  of  the  effect  assigned.  The  place 
of  the  one-pound  note  w^  supplied  by  an  issue  of 
specie,  so  that  no  diminution  of  currency  could 
ensue  from  this  transition.  The  mercantile  depres- 
sioa,  experienced  .  since  the  crisis  of  18^5,  has  re-* 
suited,  I  apprehend,  more  from  the  contraction  of 
ere^i  by  bill  and  open  account  than  the  contraction 
of  bank  paper,  and  this,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
the  salutary  warnings  of  experience.  The  check  on 
conmercial  activity  and  enterprise  will  disappear 
with  the  progress  of  consumption,  and  such  im- 
pTorements  in  our  mercantile  system  as  shall  afibrd 
more  safe  and  profitable  channels  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital :  it  will  be  then  seen  that  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  originated  in  «a  want  of  remune- 
rative, returns,  not  of  commercial  currency^  which 
last  mercantile  men  have  a  ready  way  of  producing 
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among  themselves  when  not  deterred  by  the  aspect 
of  the  times. 

I  shall  conelade  with  remarking,  that  it  appears 
to  me,  from  long  and  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject,  that  the  national  currency  can  never  attain 
the  stability  it  ought  to  possess,  till  the  trade  of 
banking  is  confined  to  its  old  and  legitimate  func- 
tions, and  the  state  resumes  its  ancient  prerogative 
of  guaranteeing  and  issuing  both  the  real  and  repre^ 
sentative  money  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAP.  IV. 

CAPITAL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

Capital  and  its  productive  Power — How  it  tends  to  ecObth 
mize,  abridge,  and  augment  the  Efficiracy  of  Industry— Coii« 
dieting  Claims  of  Capital  and  Labour — Utility  of  the  Middle 
Classes,  of  Bankers,  Itferchants,  Wholesale  Dealers,  and 
Betailers — Advantages  of  Middlemen  in  equalizing  Prices 
and  the  Supply  of  Commodities — Claims  of  Labour  to  share 
in  the  Fh>fits  of  Capital — Classification  of  Society  into  Pro- 
ductiTO  and  UnpioductiTe  Consumers — Luzuries  stimeltle 
Industry— Utility  of  Authors,  Actors,  and  Domestic  Sennnts 
—All  classes  co-operate  for  the  general  good — Recapttu« 
lation. 

Capital  is  that  portion  of  the  wealth,  property^ 
or  money  of  the  community,  which  is  prodactively 
«mployed« 
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Labour  is  the  agency  by  which  capital  is  made 
productive  of  wages,  profit,  or  revenue. 
*  Labour  is  the  parent  of  capital,  and  capital  can- 
not be  made  productive  without  the  co-operation  of 
labour ;  but  labour  may  be  productive  without  the 
aid  of  capital ;  and  this  is  the  only  superiority  the 
former  possesses  over  the  latter ;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble this  superiority  never  practically  existed  in  the 
world :  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  mankind 
in  that  rude  state  in  which  labour  is  exerted  unac- 
companied with  capital.  The  implement  used  by  a 
savage  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  the  food  he  con- 
sumes while  so  occupied,  are  his  capital,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  bare  hands  or  teeth  have  been  em- 
ployed that  labour  has  been  unassociated  with 
capital. 

It  may  then  be  premised  at  the  outset,  that  it 
would  be  a  futile  inquiry  to  institute  any  comparison 
en  the  relative  claims  of  capital  and  industry ;  as 
much  so  as  on  the  relative  claims  of  the  ploughshare 
and  ploughman  in  husbandry.  They  are  alike  va- 
luable and  indispensable  in  ministering  to  human 
subsistence  and  enjoyment. 

Without  capital  labour  could  not  be  efiiciently 
exerted.  The  Indian  would  with  difficulty  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence  unaided  by  his  hunting* 
spear  and  fishing-hook.  The  power  of  money,  which 
is  capital,  need  not  be  insisted  upon;  it  is  felt  by 
every  one  in  every  pursuit  and  undertaking  to  be  all 
but  omnipotent :  it  reclaims  the  waste,  digs  the 
eanaly  constructs  the  rcfad,  puts  shipf^  In  mo\)\QW\  \X 


ii  tbe  smew  of  wftr,  and  the  spring  of  im|Mty!Pesient 
in  peace ;  it  is  at  ooce  the  seed  and  fruit  oi  naliottal 
^ttlenee;  thesoid  of  commeicial  and  asismuiaeCur- 
ing  enterprise:  and  vilhout  its  agency  eren  tbe 
bounties  of  nature  would  be  stagnant  and  iinpro»* 
ductiye^ 

Capital  has  been  catted  a  '^  giant  labours  ;•'  it 
has  certainly  long  arms  and  powerful  tendoaSy  whidi 
connect  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fill  up  YaUeys,.  asd 
level  mountains^ 

A  grown>up  person,  capable  of  tiiefal  exertioo, 
is  con^dered  by  political  economista  a  portion  of 
accumulated  coital :  all  the  sums  eipeaded  in  his 
Hiamtenance,  nurture,  and  ins^ruetiott,  may  be  repaid 
by  future  labour,  and  the  capital  expended  in  in- 
fancy replaced  in  maturity.  Thus  capital  is  siooftdnp 
industryi^  provided  to  develop  itaelf  in  new  and 
equivaknt  forms;  it  is  collective  force>  whieh^  Ufea 
the  momentum  in  bodies,  ia  exhausted  by  vepcodufi-^ 
ing  itself  ijii  others. 

Capital  operates  like  the  application  of  madvner]^ 
m  economizing,  abridging  and  au^mentiag  the  effihi 
ciency  of  industry. 

Thita  it  does,  Jirst^  by  facilitating  the  diri^iMi  of 
labour.  Before  labour  can  be  divided^  a  stock  a£ 
goods  must  be  previously  accumulftted  sufiSieieftt  to 
maintain  the  labourer,  ajotd  to  supply  him  with  m^ 
terials  and  toob..  A  woickmam  could  not  detote 
bJmself  to  his  business  unless  ptovided  befoeehwid 
with  the  means  of  support  till  bis  work  ia  eom{^ted;» 
eitbes  by  bima^i  or  omployei;.    A  farmer^posscsafiii 
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nf  Capital  to  pkj  wages  and  maintain  his  sermatSy 
May  employ  them  in  ttUtiig  th/t  ground,  in  the  sere^ 
xal  occffpatirms  foe  whidb  thej  are  best  qualified^ till 
the  hanrest  is  reaped* 

SetomUf^f  capital  sa^es  labour  in  the  production 
ol  commodities,  and  thus  by  rendering  them  cheaper, 
brings  thefla  vithin  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of 
consumers.  This  it  does  chiefly  by  the  intervention 
of  machinery.  There  could  be  obviously  no  ma- 
chines made  without  a  previous  store  of  money  to 
defray  the  cost  of  their  erection,  of  the  material  of 
-which  they  are  composed,  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  those  employed  in  inventing  and  perfecting  them. 
The  advantages  derived  from  this  source  are  so  uni- 
.T^nsally  diffused,  and  have  been  so  frequently  set 
forth,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Srery  thing  is  now  a  machine,  from  a  spinning-jenny 
to  a  toothpick,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  de- 
jif  ed  fiKMn  mechanical  invention  are  felt  by  every 
individual  in  his  habitation,  food,  clothing,  and 
mental  culture. 

Thirdly y  it  enables  work  to  be  executed  better  as 
well  as  cheaper.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
printii^.  Compare  the  clearness,  precision  and  in- 
teUigibility  of  a  printed  volume  with  the  like  qualities 
JA  the  best-written  manuscript,  and  we  at  (mce  see 
the  superiority  of  typography  to  penmanship.  The 
aame  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
A  single  pound  of  raw  cotton  may  be  drawn  into  an 
eren  thread  132  miles  long — a  wonder  which  the 
lEunan  hand  akne  could  never  have  accopaplishi^ 
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In  the  slicing  of  logs  of  mahogany  for  sideboards 
and  tables ;  in  the  flattening  of  iron  plates ;  -in  the 
coining  of  money ;  in  the  making  the  finer  sorts  of 
pins  and  needles ;  in  the  printing  of  calicoes ;  in  the 
Ataining  of  paper ;  in  the  propelling  of  steam-car- 
.riages  and  steam-boats,  we  have  examples  familiar 
to  every  one,  of  the  better  workmanship  of  machi- 
nery, and  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  capital 
invested  in  its  construction. 

Lastly y  it  enables  works  to  be  executed,  and 
commodities  to  be  produced,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  it. 

For  proof  of  this  we  may  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren —  Circumspice 
-r-Look  around ;  for  all  we  behold  is  the  production 
of  capital !  What  could  man  have  done  by  his 
hands  alone,  unaided  by  a  previous  fund  of  money  ? 
Could  he  have  built  the  Pyramids,  St.  Paul's,  West- 
minster Abbey,  New  London  Bridge,  or  constructed 
the  Manchester  railway?  Could  he  have  drained 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  made  the  Breakwater,  or 
erected  Eddystone  Lighthouse?  All  our  manufac- 
tories, warehouses,  harbours,  and  wharfs ;  all  our 
houses,  churches,  and  public  buildings — all  are  the 
produce  of  capital.  Without  it  our  lands  could  not 
be  tilled  from  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer ;  nor  our 
merchants  bring  to  our  shores  the  varied  products  of 
the  globe.  It  is  as  indispensable  a  preliminary  to 
production  as  a  charge  of  gunpowder  is  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  bullet  from  a  gun.  It  is  only  another 
name  tor  civilization.    A  savage  b  no  capitalist; 
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and  wbatia  laberaUe  and  impotent  creature  !  It  is 
the  chief  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  cre- 
ation ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  bee  and  the 
beaver,  and  one  or  two  others,  animals  are  not  capi- 
talists. An  absence  of  it  is  a  primary  cause  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  Ireland,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  was  the  chief  point  of  superiority  England 
po^ssed  over  Scotland  sixty  years  since. 

But  why  dwell  on  such  commonplace  topics? 
It  is  really  burning  candles  in  daylight,  and  is  only 
a  theme  fit  for  a  nursery,  or  at  most  a  juvenile  aca- 
demy. The  excuse  offered  to  the  reader  is,  that 
recently  very  strange  ideas  have  been  propagated  on 
the  subject  even  by  adult  persons.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  depreciate  the  utility  of  capital,  and  con- 
sider the  profits  derived  from  its  employment  as  a 
spoliation  or  tithe-gathering  by  which  capitalists  ap- 
propriate the  reward  that  justly  belongs  to  industry. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  singular  doctrine, 
and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  stir  up 
industry  into  a  sort  of  rebellion  against  capital  re- 
minds one  of  a  story  related  by  an  ancient  Greek 
author  : 

'  •*  It  happened  formerly,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that  the 
siBveral  members  of  the  body  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  belly.  They  thought  it  hard  they  should  do  all 
the  work  and  receive  so  little  of  the  reward :  the 
1^  carried  it  from  place  to  place  with  the  easy 
swing  of  ,a  sedan-chair ;  the  hands  fed  it  with  dainty 
BKMfsels;  the  ears  cheered  it  with  delicious  music; 
and.  the  eyes,  the  palate,  and  the  touchy  like  M 
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miaay  sentineb  gtiard€d  it  from  all  intemal  sad  e^«- 
temal  injuries.  For  all  these  senrioes  the  beHy 
made  no  return:  nay  worse ;  it  consiuned  every  thing: 
all  the  hands  could  catch,  or  the  feet  could  readi, 
all  passed  into  its  devouring  exchequer.  Tins  was  not 
to  be  borne,  it  was  intolerable ;  there  was  no  equality  ; 
it  was  downright  aristocracy,  or  monarchy,  or  worse. 
Discontent  spread  rapidly  from  one  memb^  of  the 
community  to  another,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  com- 
monwealth became  violently  agitated:  nmrmvring 
and  petitioning  were  not  enough ;  remonstrance 
followed  remonstrance  in  quick  succession,  some  of 
them  of  the  mostseditious  and  inflammatoty  <4)aracter, 
till,  at  length,  the  malcontents  broke  out  into  opea 
acts  of  tumult  and  rebellion.  The  \egA  infused  to  do 
their  office ;  Uie  eyes  put  up  their  shutters ;  mnd  the 
arms  were  suspended  in  the  air ;  a  terrible  crisis  was 
evidently  at  hand,  society  was  on  the  eve  of  dissec- 
tion, and  every  thing  fast  verging  to  a  state  of 
nature !" 

The  read^  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  learn  (if 
he  has  not  learnt  before)  the  issue  of  this  civic  strife. 
The  fact  is  it  was  soon  found  to  be  mutually  de- 
structive of  all  parties  and  all  interests.  The  belly 
itself  was  not  exempt  from  suffering,  and  grumbl^ 
internaBy;  but  the  anns,  legs,  and  other  members 
of  the  body  politic  became  totally  powerless  for  both 
good  and  evil.  Friends  inteflSEred :  a  parley  ensued, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agneed  upon.  It  was  dts- 
covered  they  had  no  separate  interests,  that  they 
were  bouad  by  reciprocal  ties,  that  there  could  be 
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no  prodoetjoii  wkbout  consmnption  *  tnd  that  the 
legs,  arms,  «iid  eyes,  ware  really  as  mtich  benefited 
as  the  stomach  itseif  by  the  produce  it  lecehred  and 
distributed  throvgh  the  dififerent  chaiuiels  and  con- 
dnrts  of  the  social  state. 

A  similar  issue,  it  is  probable,  will  result  from 
the  existing  dispute  between  capital  and  industry. 
It  can  only  arise  from  ntsapprehension  of  their  re« 
£(pective  functions ;  and  when  that  is  removed,  they 
will  assuredly  act  harmoniously  together.  To  hasten 
90  desirable  a  consummation,  I  shall  shortly  notice 
Ihe  relations  of  utility  that  connect  capitalists  and 
die  working  Ofders,  including  under  the  fcMiner  the 
iniddle  dasses,  consisting  chiefly  of  bankers,  mer« 
diants,  manufacturers,  and  retailers. 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  efficient  an  agent 
capital  is  in  the  production  of  commodides;  and 
tfiis  efficiency  is  greatly  augmented,  first,  by  the 
territorial  divisions  in  its  application,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  several  classes  of  capitalists  devoting  them- 
aelyes  to  specific  branches  of  employment. 

The  territorial  divisions  in  Uie  employment  of 
capital  arise  ^m  diversity  of  soil,  or  climate,  o^ 
hom  die  peculiar  taste  and  abilities  of  the  inhabitantSi 
that  render  it  most  advantageous  to  pursue  paiti^ 
eular  branches  of  industry.  Thus,  Portugal  and 
Fraaoe  are  better  wine-^producing  countries  than 
Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  which  find  a 
freater  pvofit  in  the  cultivation  of  maaufactuvss* 
Upon  the  variations  in  Uie  natural  capabilities  of 
kingdoms  tbe  great  principle  of  FacE  Trabk-  i 
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founded:  for  it  is  obviously  as  much  the  interest  o£ 
nations  that  they  should  mutually  exchange  and 
cultivate  those  products  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted  by  physical  situation,  as  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  individuals  to  choose  a  calling  in  which  they  are 
most  likely  to  excel  by  peculiar  talent  and  dispo- 
sition. 

Not  only  do  countries  vary  in  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  the  employment  of  capital,  but  also  dif- 
ferent districts  in  the  same  country.     '^  A  district/' 
Mr.  M'Culloch  observes,  ^^  where  coal  is  abundant^ 
Vfbxch  has  an  easy  access  to  the  ocean,   and  a  con- 
siderable command  of  internal   navigation,  is  the 
natural  seat  of  manufactures.     Wheat,  and  other 
species   of  grain,  are  the  proper  products  of  rich 
arable    soils;    and  cattle,    after    being   reared  in 
mountainous    districts,    are.  most  .advantageously 
fattened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds.     It  is  clearly 
as  little  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  as  it  would  be  for  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, to  engage   in  every  possible   employment. 
Who  can  doubt   that  vastly  more  manufactured 
goods,  com,  cattle,  and  fish,  are  produced  by  the 
people  of  Lancashire  confining  their  principal  atten- 
tion to  manufactures,  those  of  Kent  to  agriculture,* 
those  of  Argyleshire  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
those  of  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  catching  of  fish, 
than  if  each   had  endeavoured  directly  to  supply 
themselves  with  these  or  similar  productions  without 
the  intervention  of  an  exchange  V 
Secondly,  the  productive  power  of  capital  is  aug* 
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m^ted  by  the  several  classes  of  capitalists  follow- 
ing specific  employments.  This  brings  us  to  the 
utility  of  different  occupations ;  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  show  that  there  is  really  no  class  of  middlemen 
who  live,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  at  the  expense  of 
the  working  orders,  but  that  they  are  all  alike  useful, 
and  give  either  money  or  money's  worth  for  every 
thing  they  receive.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  as  all  classes  have  originated  in  the 
wants  of  society,  no  class  would  continue  to  be  sup« 
ported  without  experience  of  its  utility.  But  as  this 
is  treating  the  matter  too  abstractedly,  I  shall  shortly 
describe  the  functions  of  the  several  classes  of  capi* 
talists. 

First,  of  Bankers.  These  appear,  at  first  sight, 
the  least  useful  of  capitalists ;  but  if  we  consider 
their  office  more  attentively,  we  shall  find  them  in- 
dispensable in  a  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
munity. Besides  their  function  of  makers  of  money, 
or  its  representative,  they  are  also  its  carriers  and 
retailers.  In  the  former  capacity,  we  could  no 
more  do  without  them  than  without  Pickford's  van 
or  the  mail-coach.  For  instance,  a  person  wishes  to 
remk  a  sum  of  money  from  Leeds  to  London ;  how 
18  it  to  be  done  ?  He  might,  in  the  first  place,  send 
it  by  a  friend,  but  his  friend  might  prove  false  to 
him ;  or  in  the  second  place,  he  might  find  a  person 
in  London  indebted  to  a  person  in  Leeds,  and 
through  this  medium  negotiate  the  payment  in  the 
metrc^lis.  But  look  at  the  disadvantages  of  both 
these  means  of  transmission :  in  the  first  place,  ther%^ 
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n  infieeurity ;  in  the  second,  tioable  and  loss  ottkm 
m  finding  out  the  parties  necessary  to  compete  thi^ 
traBsadioQ.  How  much  better  is  the  existia^  prsic- 
tioe,  to  take  your  cash  to  Beckett's  or  Brown's  bank, 
receive  an  order  for  pa3rincnt  in  London,  aad  thvs' 
be  saved  from  all  risk  of  accident  or  miscarriagv,  aft 
an  expense  kardly  worth  mei^tioning. 

As  T€i4Mers  ia  money,  bankers  are  not  less  usaM 
and  necessary.  They  receive  large  deposits  fioaa 
some  persons,  and  afterwards  divide^  trutsmit,  and 
eircuiate  them  among  a  much  greater  number. 
Everyone  almost  has  experienced  their  utility  in 
this  branch  of  service.  A  merchant  receives  a  heavy 
remittance  from  abroad ;  he  has  no  immediate  oogvh 
aion  for  it,  so  deposits  it  in  safety  with  a  banker,  till 
he  finds  ont  a  profitable  channel  for  its  employment* 
A  mannfachnrer  is  constantly  receiving  bills  in  pay- 
ment for  his  goods ;  he  lodges  them  with  his  banker, 
and  draws  cash  for  them  as  he  wants  it,  either  for 
the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  of  his  mannfac- 
t«re,  or  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  workpeople.  The 
shopkeeper  is  benefited  in  a  shnilar  manner;  lie 
sends  in  his  cash  as  he  receives  it,  fbr  which  nL 
some  bemks  he  is  paid  interest  \  he  draws  it  out  ioi 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  his  trade,  and  if  of  gooif 
character  and  fair  prospects,  he  is  accommodated 
with  loans  beyond  the  amount  of  his  deposits. 

In  their  higher  functions,  as  promoters  of  mer- 
cantile credit,  they  are  of  great  social  utility.  TWs 
Is  strikingly  exemplified  in  newly-settled  comitries^ 
mbouoding  in  natural  resources,  which,  for  want  of 
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real  eapftal  9t  kt  Teprewntatm,  raaaiii  vtftgnamt 
d»i  wiprddhietive.  The  bankers  coninenoe  open* 
tkNi«;  they  ueve  ptpeiumoney,  they  collect  «iMtt 
srmm  into  grenter,  like  (streaiM  flowing  into  a  resetw 
vonr ;  they  borrow  from  those  who  hare  too  mnchy 
and  lead  ta^  those  who  ha^e  too  little ;  they  collect 
funds  from  idle  and  inactive  capitalists,  said  advanced 
them  to  AMe  who  are  none  specalath^  and  enter- 
{Nitnig:  in  a  diort  time  society  assumes  a  new  as- 
pect,  all  is  hustle,  iii7i»ition,  and  enterpnse ;  agri- 
oaltnre,  comnerce,  and  manufactures,  are  inspired 
with  iiew  life ;  and  the  country  which  had  before 
been  parched  and  bouMd  np,  is  loosened  and  re- 
freshed by  the  pecuniary  irrigation  that  animates 
6f«ry  department  of  industry.  The  effects  of  sndi 
operations  haife  been  witnessed  in  England,  and 
more  especially  in  Scotland  within  the  last  centary ; 
and  they  will  also  be  expenenced  in  Ireland,  whea^ 
intemal  tFanqnillity  lafibids  scope  fbr  their  openi-^^ 
tion. 

Th%  nameroas  class  of  capitalists  under  the  deno* 
nondnations  of  Importers,  Merdiants,  Brokers,  Ship* 
owners,  and  Wholesale  Dealen,  is  not  less  vs^al  ami 
necessary  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  indostry. 
The  abilities  und  acquirements  essential  to  some  of 
liiese  «te  so  Taried  and  eienutod,  that  they  may  justly 
aspire  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  professional  Itfe*^ 
Ab  aoqaamtanoe  with  foreign  languages,  laws,  man- 
ners, and  usages,  weights  and  measures,  monies  and 
exdnmges,aie  indispensable.  They  ought  to  be  con* 
▼enant  also  in  those  delicate  public  questkxA  ^msb^fl 
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log  to  disturb  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  to  und^r* 
stand  the  products,  of  different  countries,  and  the 
causes  influencing  their  qualities  and  prices,  as  weU 
as  the  abstruser  parts  of  political  economy,  explain- 
^ig  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  supply 
and  demand,  the  production  and  consumption,  of 
commodities. 

The  direct  utility  of  the  mercantile  classes  to  the 
great  body  of  consumers  may  be  easily  made  appa^ 
Kent.  Their  first  and  principal  business  tends  to 
produce  equality  of  prices.  Their  object  being  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  they  are  constantly  occu- 
pied in  conveying  commodities  from  low  to  high* 
priced  places,  and  thus  making  up  the  deficiency  of 
one  market  by  the  redundancy  of  another.  'Hence, 
between  two  places  having  a  free  intercourse,  there 
can  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  an  excess  at 
one  and  a  scarcity  at  the  other.  The  advantage  of 
this  to  society  is  very  great.  Some  commodities  are 
of  a  perishable  nature ;  they  can  only  be  kept  fit  for 
use  from  one  season  to  the  next ;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  merchant  they  would  be  alike  value** 
lefts  to  producer  and  consumer;  but  by  his  aid4hey 
are  promptly  transported  to  wherever  they  are  in 
demand,  and  made  nearly  as  plentiful  and  cheap  at' 
places  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  distant  «l 
at  the  place  of  production. 

Besides  equalising  prices,  mercantile  transactioni 

tend  to  equalize  the  supply  of  commodities,  and* 

modmte  the  evil  of  a  glut  or  overstocked  market. 

^^^B|iMpect  they  operate  like  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
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Steam-engine,  and  the  greater  is  their  command  of 
capital,  and  greater  is  their  power  to  benefit  the  com* 
munity.  To  illustrate  this  I  may  refer  to  the  different 
state  of  the  country  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
t^enturies,  wh^i  there  were  no  siich  middlemen  as 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers.  It  then  some- 
times happened  that  there  was  abundance  at  one  end 
•of  the  kingdom  and  famine  at  the  other :  this  can* 
not  now  occur ;  if  com  be  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
Kent,  the  interest  of  merchants  will  prevent  it  being 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  Lothians.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage i^ch  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  improved 
modes  of  conununieation  as  well  as  the  accumu- 
laticm  of  capital ;  but  suppose  another  case,  in  which 
better  roads,  canals,  and  steam  conveyance,  do 
not  participate.  Suppose  the  harvest  is  abundant 
throughout  this  island,  or  even  throughout  Europe— 
what  does  the  capitalist  do  ?  Why  he  speculates  ; 
he  considers  that  though  the  crop  this  year  may  be 
above  an  average,  it  may  next  fall  below  it ;  upon 
this  contingency  he  goes  into  the  market,  purchases 
largely,  storing  up  com  in  his  granaries,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  operation  are  twofold.  First,  in  the 
year  of  redundancy,  it  prevents  agricultural  produce 
failing  so  extremely  low,  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  next,  if  it-be  a  year  of 
scarcity,  the  merchant,  by  bringing  his  stock  into 
the  mark^et,  prevents  the  price  rising  so  high  as  to 
starve  the  consumer. 

In  manufacturing  industry  the  intervention  of  the 
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cflptaMirt  is  not  less-  lalstarj  in  Mreftiag  extras 
-|ntes*  Bj^occiirrenoe«£w«Yy  oetheovesatockr 
i■goitbeBQdu:ket,th•  demand  iiot  nan^factttiet  iis 
JfaJbte  to  be  intemipted;  the  muiiifactuiei,  fiadkig 
:tbe  fWmiBH  for  kis  goods  •lackeiiy  and  his.  lesMfir 
tBBces  akng  with  ik^  sooa  deem  it  expedient  to 
stop  the  wockiog  of  a  part  of  hifi  machinery,  and 
iterten  the  houri  or  discharge  a  portion  of  his  work- 
people* Here  the  capital  of  the  merchant  steps  in 
to  Aocierate,  if  not  to  aTeit^  the  pressure  of  the  evil. 
The  stagnation  of  trade  has.  caused  a  fsll  in  prices; 
the  nerchanty  considenng  that  the  depeessKHi  may 
be  temporary,  avails  himself  of  the  laroiuabk  mo- 
meat  to  bny  on  advantageous  tenus  %  part  of  the 
SKcmnulating-  stock  of  the  jnaanfiiqtaxer.  Both 
parties  are  benefited  by  his  interference;  the  force 
of  the  reaction  is  abated,  the  depression  in  piiees  is 
DOf  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  fae^  the  mannfae* 
tnrer  is  not  oiU%ed  suddenly  to  reduce  to  the  same 
extent  either  tiie  number  of  hk  workpeople  of  the 
working  of  his  machinery,  and  thus  the  evils  whidi 
are  in  some  degree  inseparable  from  flnctnations  in 
mannftfctnring  employments,  are  mitijgated  if  not 


~  M^imikrs  have  som^imes  been  cansid^Kid  a  user 
less  class  in  society,  and  it  has  been  hastily  coqt 
cbided,  that  as  the  merdiant  and  whdesale  dealer 
buy  in  faurge  qnantrties,  and  at  Ae  dieapest  macw 
kets,  it  would  be  most  saving  to  pnrcfaaae  directly 
efthemwitheotthekteifentMaiotf  dte  shopkeeper* 
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JBiit  this  i&  a  miatake,  aad  the  praeUce  would  a*  ill 
MCQid  vkk  tba  interest  of  &e  merchant  as  coa- 

The  bvsiaeaa  of  the  nainerous  class  of  shopkeepeit 
mid  mall  dealers  ia  to  keep  assortments  of  suck 
goods  as  are  wasted  in  the  places  where  they  reskki^ 
sending  them  out  to  their  customers  in  such  quaa» 
titles  aad  at  such  times  as  may  best  suit  their  cob* 
T^aiienee.  A  merchant  could  with  just  as  little 
ad¥antage  bestow  his  attention  on  this  branch  of 
trade  as  a  butcher  could  cook  the  meat  as  well  as 
Ull  aad  divide  it  for  his  customers.  For  a  whde* 
sale  dealer  to  be  also  a  retailer,  would  require  shops 
almost  without  number  scattered  m.  different  parts  of 
the  towaand  surrounding  yitiages;  as  he  could  not  be 
cilery  where  himself,  he  wouM  be  eon^pelled  to  sup- 
port an  agent  at  each,  the  risk  and  expense  attend* 
mg  whidi  would  be  enonnoos.  In  ordeir  to  cov^ 
kiaMetf y  to  pay  the  rents  of  his  numer oua  establiahh 
rnenlsy  the  intorest  of  the  extra  capital  employedf 
the  salaries  of  serrants*  and  the  losses  he  incuiied 
by  theif  dishonesty  and  negligcaice^  he  would  be 
eoHipellfed  to  ehsffge  a  higher  price  foe  hia  eonuno* 
dkies  than  the  regular  shopkeeper,  and  that  would 
ao4  rewunevate  him  like  stieking  ta  hia  mercantila 
furtrnks :  far  between  the  g«a  of  the  merchant  and 
tile  gain  of  the  shopkeeper  there  is  tdus  ia^portaat 
distinetion;  enecoasists  chiefly  of  profit  firoai  the 
-  enploymeat  of  capital,  the  oAec  is  little  more  than 
the  fair  wagjTO  of  labour  leeeived  £k  the  tiouUe  a(^ 
Itenriipg  bdund  the  counleir,.  and  &nl  ikji 
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diTidiii?,  and  measuring  out  commodities  in  quan- 
tities suited  to  the  buyer.  In  the  metropolis  the 
experiment  has  been  often  tried  upon  which  I  am 
remarking;  greedy  and  speculative  men,  by  es- 
tablishing numerous  branch  shops  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  have  sought  to  grasp  the  profits  of  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer ;  they  have  almost  uni- 
formly failed,  either  from  fraud  and  mismanage- 
ment of  servants,  or  the  attention  of  the  principal 
being  distracted  by  his  multifarious  engagements. 

If  we  test  the  same  principle  by  its  operation  on  the 
consumer,  we  shall  have  additional  reason  for  ad- 
miring the  utility  of  subdivisions  of  employment  in 
civil  life.  A  merchant  imports  a  cargo  of  sugar 
"from  Jamaica,  or  of  salt  pork  from  Ireland.  No 
person,  not  a  dealer  in  such  commodities,  would 
like  to  purchase  the  whole  at  once,  or  even  a  hogs- 
head of  each.  He  does  not  wish  to  convert  his 
dwelling  into  a  warehouse,  neither  perhaps  would  it 
suit  his  income,  which  may  be  received  weekly  or 
monthly,  to  lay  out  so  much  in  two  articles.  How 
^atly  then  he  is  accommodated  by  the  shopkeeper, 
who  purchases  the  sugar  and  pork  of  the  importer 
and  retails  them  to  him  in  quantities  adapted  to  his 
means  and  consumption.  Were  there  no  snch 
trade  as  butcher,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to 
purchase  a  whole  ox  or  whole  sheep  at  a  time.  This 
would  be  generally  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and 
much  more  so  to  the  poor.  If  a  workman  was 
obliged  to  purchase  a  month's  or  six  months'  pro- 
visiona  at  ODce,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have 
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as  muchmoDey  t>6for^lmiid  as  would  peihaps  farniih 
bis  house  or  buy  the  tools  of  bis  trade.  Nothing 
then  cut  be  more  convenient  to  him  than  to  be  able 
to  buy  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  his  meat, 
his  bread,  and  his  beer,  as  he  wants  them. 

People  sometimes  remark  that  there  are  too  many 
ahopke^>ers  and  retailers ;  but  this  is  an  «Til,  if  it 
eiist,  which  may  be  safely  left  to  cure  itself.  At^ 
Adam  Smith  has  long  since  obserred,  though  they 
may  occasionally  be  so  numerous  as  by  underselling) 
to  injure  each  other,  they  can  never,  by  their  mutual 
competitbn,  injure  either  the  producer  of  their  gopd8> 
or  the  consumer.  :> 

Enough  has  been  now  said,  I  apprehend,  to  esta^^ 
blish  the  utility  of  a  Middle  Class,  or  of  a  class  of 
capitalists  in  the  business  of  life.  But  this  does  not- 
settle  all  the  conflicting  claims  between  capital  and'* 
industry.  A  dispute  has  been  recently  started  about' 
the  appropriation  of  the  profits  of  capital ;  it  having 
been  contended  that  the  workman,  in  addition  to 
wages,  has  also  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
employer.  Upon  what  principle  this  pretension  is 
founded  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Wages  are  no- 
thing more  than  the  market  price  of  labour,  and  whea 
the  labourer  has  received  tiiem,  he  lias  received  thg 
full  Value  of  the  commodity  he  has  disposed  of* 
Beyond  this  he  can  have  no  claim.  To  admit  hint^ 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  his  master  would  constitute 
him  a  partner  of  a  rfitj,  anomalous  kind ;  in  whicbf 
without  risking  any  thing  himself,  he  would  be  enti*- 
lied  to  participate  in  the  gains^  and  be  ^inm^x  Icum.  *  I 

IT  ' 
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the  loMes,  of  trade — a  principle  of  partnership  thai 
neither  law  nor  reason  recognises. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  a  conceit  of 
this  kind.    A  great  deal  of  misapprehension  on  the 
relative  claims  of  different  classes  has  arisen  from 
Adam  Smith's  inapt  classification  of  society  into 
Productive  and  Unproductive  consumers.    The  la- 
bours of  the  former,  as  of  an  operative  or  husband- 
man,  he  considered  to  be  realized  in  some  vendible 
commodity  of  agriculture  or  manufactures ;  while 
the  labours  of  the  latter,  as  of  men  of  science  and 
of  professions,  left  no  visible  type  of  {urevious  ex- 
ertion.    Such  distinction  is  without  any  just  foun- 
dation.   The  inventors  of  the  power-loom  and  spin- 
nmg-frame  were  unquestionably  great  productive 
labourers,  though  they  had  never  actually  produced- 
a  yard  of  calico  in  their  lives.    Many  who  are  not 
productively  employed  themselves  are  the  cause  of 
production  in  others.    A  physician,  whose  exertions 
in  preserving  health  enable  others  to  produce  more 
than  they  would  do  without  his  assistance,  is,  indi- 
rectly at  least,  a  pioductive  labourer.    Legislators, 
magistrates,  judges,  and  peace-officers,  are  the  same. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  not  directly  employed  in  pro- 
ducing commodities,  but  they  enable  others  to  do 
so  more  effectually  by  framing  laws  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  community,  by  adjudicating  the  dis- 
putes of  individuals,  by  preserving  the  peace,  and 
by  protecting  persons  and  property  from  violence 
and  depredati<m. 
.  Those  employed  in  mere  arts  of  lujpury  and  amuse» 
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m^nt  are  indirectly  productive  labourers.  A  jeweller 
employed  in  chasing  a  ring  for  the  finger,  or  silver 
shoe-buckle,  may  be  a  cause  of  increased  industry 
in  the  manufacturer  and  agriculturist,  by  the  desire 
he  excites  in  them  to  possess  these  articles.  ''  A 
watch,"  Dr.  Paley  observes,  "  may  be  a  very  unne- 
cessary appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  peasant ;  yet,  if 
the  peasant  will  till  the  ground  to  obtain  a  watch, 
the  true  design  of  commerce  is  answered ;  and  the 
watchmaker,  while  he  polishes  the  case,  and  files  the 
wheels  of  his  ingenious  machine,  is  contributing  to 
the  production  of  com  as  effectually,  though  not  so 
directly,  as  if  he  handled  the  plough  or  the  spade. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  an  acknowledged  superfluity ; 
but  if  the -fisherman  will  ply  his  nets,  and  the  mari- 
ner fetch  rice  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
procure  to  himself  the  indulgence,  the  market  is 
supplied  with  two  important  articles  of  provision  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  merchandise  which  has  no 
other  apparent  use  than  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated 
palate." 

•  Men  can  only  be  induced  to  labour  by  something 
the^f  prize,  whether  it  be  a  necessary,  a  luxury,  or 
mere  fancy.  A  taste  for  the  drama  and  opera  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  production  of  national  wealth 
as  a  taste  for  tobacco  or  tokay.  We  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent at  these  representations,  and  to  get  admittance 
must  pay  the  price,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
an  e£^rt  of  industry.  Hence  Mr.  M^  Culloch  ob- 
serves, **  that  the  amusements  afforded  by  players, 
singers,  dancers,  and  mimics,  how  trifling  %^^n^x« 
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they  may  appear  m  the  eyes  of  cynics  and  soi-disan 
moralbts,  create  new  wants,  and  by  sodoing,  neces- 
sarily stimulate  our  industry  to  gratify  them." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  severe  moralist,  and  often  a 
prejudiced  observer  of  men'  and  things,  but  he  re- 
cognised the  utility  of  the  same  doctrine.  '^  Many 
things/'  he  remarks,  **  which  are  false,  are  trans- 
mitted from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit  in  the 
world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  luxury.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  the  buildings  in  London :  does  it  not 
produce  real  advantage  in  the  conveniency  and  ele- 
gance of  accommodation,  and  this  ail  from  the 
exertion  of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  how  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It 
is  plain  they  are  in  gaol,  not  ibr  building,  for  rents 
have  not  fallen.  A  man  gives  half  a  guinea  for  a  dish 
of  green  peas.  How  much  gardening  does  this  oc- 
casion ?  how  many  labourers  must  the  competition 
to  have  such  things  in  the  market  keep  in  employ- 
ment ?  You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely — *  Why 
was  the  half-guinea  thus  spent  not  given  to  the 
poor  V  Alas !  has  it  not  gone  to  the  industrious 
poor,  whom  it  is  better  to  support  thaathet<2^  poor  ? 
You  are  much  surer  that  yon  are  doing  good  when 
you  pay  money  to  those  that  work,  than  when  you 
give  money  merely  in  charity."--*There  is  no  harm 
in  luxury  when  people. can  afibrd  it,  and  the  indul- 
gence therein  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
serious  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  fiunily,  and 
the  comrKaniij^  •        .  .  ^ 
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III  thm  age  of  mechanical  inrentions,  the  power 
to  produce  commodities  by  physical  agency,  would 
form  aTCiy  inaccurate  standard  of  the  relative  utility 
of  different  classes.  The  application  of  steam  enables 
OS  to  create  force  to  any  amount,  but  we  cannot 
create  istellig«ice.  Where  all  are  usefal,  it  is  idle 
to  institute  comparisons  which  is  most  so;  but  if 
any  scale  of  social  utility  be  set  up,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  founded  on  the  tendency  of  different 
pursuits  to  augment  human  enjoyments.  All  oc- 
cupaticmSy  however  apparently  unproductive  and 
tiidingy  are  valuable,  if  they  increase  our  plea- 
aures,  our  comforts,  and  welibeing.  In  this  view 
we  recognise  the  great  utility  of  literary  men,  whe- 
ther their  labows  are  directed  to  the  imi^nation  or 
vnderttanding.  If  by  their  productions,  they  make 
our  leisure  houre  more  agreeable,  if  by  their  senti- 
ments they  improve  the  heart ;  and,  by  thmr  max- 
ims tnttmct  us  in  the  better  conduct  of  life,  they 
are  the  benefoctors  of  their  species. 

Even  the  avocations  of  menial  servants  ought  not 
to  be  despised.  True,  their  labour  does  not  produce 
doth  or  hardware,  like  that  of  the  operative.  But 
doth  and  hardware  are  only  valuable  because  they 
are  useful ;  they  add  to  our  comforts  and  conveni- 
CDces;  and  does  not  the  employment  of  the  domestic 
do  ^be  same?  The  operative  is  not  a  producer  of 
matter,  but  of  utility  only.  And  is  it  not  obvious, 
the  servant  is  also  a  producer  of  utility.  As  justly 
observed,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  who  raises 
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coro,  beef,  and  other  proyiuons,  is  undoubtedly 
productive;  but  it  is  not  more  useful  than  that 
of  the  butcher,  baker,  or  cook  who  prepares  these 
articles,  and  fits  them  for  use.  To  produce  a  fire, 
it  is  quite  as  indispensable  the  coals  should  be  car- 
ried from  yie  cellar  to  the  grate,  as  that  they  should 
be  carried  from  the  mine  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  servant  who  makes  the  fire  is  quite  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  miner,  to  effect  the  product  of  their 
joint  labour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  illustration 
of  so  plain  a  subject.  All  classifications  of  society, 
into  productive  and  unproductive  consumers,  into 
capitalists,  and  the  industrious,  have  manifestly  no 
just  foundation.  It  is  making  a  distinction  where 
there  is  none,  and  where  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be.  The  end  of  all  human  exertion 
is  the  same— to  increase  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life,  and  the  diversities  in  the  occupatiox^ 
of  men,  arise  from  diversities  in  the  wants  of  society ; 
and  whether  their  pursuits  are  commercial  or  ope- 
rative, intell^tual  or  physical,  professional  or  me- 
chanical, often  depends  on  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  as  little  control,  and  form  as  little  ground 
of  pre-eminence  as  their  stature  or  complexions. 
They  all  co-operate  for  the  common  good,  and  that 
jealousy  between  the  several  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, which  some  persons  have  very  inconsider- 
ately endeavoured  to  excite,  would  be  quite  as 
senseless  as  jealousy  between  the  several  members 
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of  the  body,  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  would 
most  fitly  exemplify  the  folly  of  the  old  fable  men« 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

I  shall  conclude  with  recapitulating  the  chief 
points  I  hare  sought  to  establish : 

1.  Capital  is  an  accumulation  of  anterior  in- 
.dnstry,  and  the  profits  derived  from  its  employment, 

form  as  equitable  a  source  of  income  as  the  wages 
of  labour. 

2.  Capital,  by  stimulating  industry,  and  econo- 
mizing and  abridging  labour,  tends  to  lower  the 
prices  of  commodities  to  all  classes  of  consumers. 

3*.  It  forms  the  chief  distinction,  and  is  the  chief 
source  of  superiority  of  civilized  over  savage  life. 

4.  Its  efficiency  is  augmented  by  diversities  in 
its  application  by  different  countries,  and  different 
districts  of  the  same  country* 
.  5.  The  utility  of  a  class  of  capitalists  has  bten 
demonstrated,  by  showing  the  advantages  derived 
in  society  from  the  avocations  of  thie  middle  ranks, 
consisting  of  bankers,  merchants,  importers,  wholer 
sale  dealers,  and  retailers. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  shown  diat  the  different 
-classes  of  the  social  ^tate  all  coroperate  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  that  any  assumption  of  superiority, 
established  on  diversities  in  their  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations, is  founded  on  no  principle  of  justice  or 
utility. 


< 
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CHAP,  V. 

EQUALITY   OF   REMUKERATION. 

JEUmwEUBritiDB  e£  &i>pIoyaii«t»-Agr<eiMtiwiB  or  DiaagtM- 

ableness  of  Trades— Trades  requirizig  long  Apprentiomhlpa 
cm:  high  Premioms— High  Profits  of  Chevusts  and  Apotheca- 
ries, more  properlj  Wages — Profits  of  Country  Shopkeepers 
•— Effbcts  of  looonstamcy  of  Ekuployment— Tmst  reposed  in 
Fhyneians  aad  Atlonie7«*«WagesTMy  wiA  ebtsee  efSneeeai 
In  £n|»lojnMiiti— Gans  of  litemy  aoA  l*fQfcaiimii1  Men — 
Inadequate  Fay  of  Soldiers  and  Sailoo^-MotiTea  to  a  Naral 
•  and  Militarj  life— Effects  of  Lang  Appveiiticeships,  the 
Poor-laws,  and  Immunities  of  Gorporatians  on  Freedom  of 
Industry— Combinations  of  Trades,  like  Monopolies. 

The  payment  of  wftgMy  being  the  direct  exchange 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third  instrument,  of 
money  for  labour,  assimilates  to  the  ancient  practice 
ef  barter. 

Commodities  are  the  joint  produce  of  capital  and 
bbour,  and  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  and  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  the  respective  rewards  of  their 
QO*^operative  agency,  the  only  difference  being,  that 
wages  are  the  recompence  of  present,  and  profit  of 
anterior  industry. 

As  the  labourer  does  not  live  upon  money,  Imt 
on  the  necessaries  money  will  buy,  it  follows,  that 
wages  are  high  or  low,  not  according  to  their  nomi* 
or  money  amount,  but  according  to  the  amount 
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[ot  pororiflioBft  ibey  iriU  pnrdiafle;  in  otlMr  words, 
aMordiny  to  the  command  they  give  the  Itboorar 
over  the  food,  clothings  end  lodgings  oonduenre  tp 
bis  oomlbrt  and  maintenanoe. 

The  di&rent  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  of  profits 
in  employments,  are  more  apparent  than  real:  for 
it  will  mosdy  be  found  where  industry  is  fee  and 
not  subject  to  artificial  regulation,  that  if  a  high  re* 
nnneratioo  is  derired  from  any  trade  or  professiony 
it  results  fiom  the  greater  ability  it  requires,  or  from 
the  greater  rktk  or  otiier  countenrailing  incident 
which  accompanies  its  exercise.  This  necestariiy  re- 
sults from  the  desire  of  all  men  to  obtain  the  best 
and  eesiest  reward  for  their  exertions.  Were  there 
any  occapation  where  the  gains  were  disproportion- 
ate,  and  not  balanced  by  any  disadvantage,  persons 
would  crowd  into  that  channel  of  employment,  so  as 
fay  their  competttion  to  reduce  it  to  die  common  level 
€1  esMlument* 

The  ciienmstances  which  causa  the  rsoompenoe  of 
caploymenti  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  commcm 
level  are  stated  by  Adam  Ssgdth  tobethefivefoUow- 
ing  :  L  The  agreeaUeness  and  disagreeablenem  of 
Ibe  employmettta  themselves.  9.  The  easiness  or 
dieqmess^  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learning 
tSuuau  3.  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  the 
amployments.  4.  Ths  small  or  great  trust  whid^ 
must  be  reposed  in  those  who  follow  them.  5.  The 
peobahiUty  or  improbability  of  succeeding  in  them* 

K  The  agieeablenesa  of  an  employment  may  arise 
finm  the  lightness  of  the  labour,  its  healthinem^ 
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deanlinesS;  or  the  eBtimation  in  which  it  is  held ; 
and  its  disagreeableness  from  circumstances  of  an  ap- 
posite character.  Wages  being  equal,  persons 
would  obviously  be  determined  in  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  by  its  other  advantages.  The  labour 
of  a  ploughman  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a  shep- 
herdy  and  is  uniformly  better  rewarded,  A  com- 
•positor  employed  on  a  daily  newspaper,  often  work- 
ing in  the  night,  is  better  paid  than  one  tmfAojed  in 
book-printing.  Miners,  gilders,  type-founders, 
smiths^  distillers,  and  all  who  carry  on  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  trades,  obtain  higher  wages  than 
those  who  are  equ^l  in  skill,  but  engaged  in  more 
desirable  employments.  The  trades  of  a  butcher, 
brickmaker,  coalheaver,  and  sugar-boiler,  are  dis- 
agreeable, and  accordingly  compensated  with  higher 
wages.  The  employment  of  public  executioner  is 
detestable,  and  in  consequence  better  paid  than  any 
other,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Agreeable- 
ness  and  the  popular  estimation  of  many  pursuits 
jconstitute  a  considerable  part  of  their  remuneration. 
Thus  hunting  and  fishing  are  to  many  a  pastime,  and, 
therefore,  make  very  unprofitable  trades.  The  emo- 
luments of  private  secretaries  and  public  librarians  ure 
seldom  considerable,  they  are  chiefly  paid  in  the 
respectability  and  pleasantness  of  their  occupation. 
Smuggling  and  poaching  have  singular  feuscina- 
tions  to  some  minds,  and  the  opportunities  they 
a£Ebrd  for  the  indulgence  of  an  adventurous  spirit 
form  their  chief  recompence :  for  those  who  pursue 
^ose  iiiicit  callings  are  proverbially  poor.     The 
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^Cheerfulness  and  liealtbtneM  of  the  employments, 
rather  than  the  lightness  of  the  labour,  or  the  little 
skill  they  require,  seem  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
the  redundant  numbers,  and  consequent  low  wages, 
of  common  fann*servants,  and  generally  of  all 
workmen  employed  in  ordinary  field-labour.  The 
emoluments  of  ministers  of  religion,  professors  of  the 
sciences,  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  officers  in  the 
army  and  nary  are  not  proportioned  to  the  expense 
of  tl^ir  education ;  and  they  are  chiefly  rewarded 
by  the  popularity  and  honourableness  of  their  en- 
gagements. 

1||>  Disagreeableness  and  discredit  afiect  the  profits  of 
t^pital  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  keeper  of  a  small  inn,  alehouse,  or  spirit^shop, 
who  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  master  of  bis  own 
house,  and  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  every  drunk- 
ard, exercises  neither  a  very  agreeable  nor  creditable 
basiness;  but  there  is  scarce  any  common  trade 
in  which  a  small  stock  yields  so  great  a  profit. 

2.  Arts  and  trades  that  are  difficult  to  learn,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  attained  by  senring 
long  i4)prentioeships,  or  the  payment  of  high  pre- 
miums, are  usually  well  remunerated. 

Wages  are  a  compensation  paid  to  the  labourer, 
or  artisan,  for  the  exertion  of  his  physical  powers, 
or  of  his  skill  or  ingenuity.  They  necessarily,  there- 
fore, vary  with  the  severity  of  the  labour  or 
the  ability  required.  A  jeweller,  or  engraver,  for 
example^  must  be  paid  higher  wages  than  a  common 
servant,  or  scavenger :  a  long  course  of  UQAxa!CL^\ 
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icqiuiile  to  kstnci  a  naii  m  the  basinets  of  jevA- 
ling  and  engfaving;  and  weie  he  not  indemnified 
for  the  op«^  of  the  trainiDg  bj  higher  wages,  he 
would,  instead  of  kaming  so  difficult  an  art,  addict 
himself  to  such  employmeiite  as  hardly  lequixe  any 
instruction.  It  is  the  same  vith  other  pursuits  and 
piofessions;  the  cost  of  acquirement  must  be  repaid 
by  future  practice  therein^  otherwise  the:  parties 
would  be  out  of  pocket,  like  a  person  settisig  iq>  a 
new  machine,  the  saring  and  gain  of  which  do  not 
xepay  Uie  outlay  in  its  erection.  The  pecuniary 
recompence  of  physicians,  lawyers,  sculpton,  and 
-painters,  is  not  so  exorbitant  aa  la  aometimes 
imagined  :  a  fortune  is  almost  spent  in  accpuring 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  occupations,  which 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  up  to  them  by  the 
liberality  of  their  fees  and  emoluments. 

The  profits  of  capital  in  certaia  employments  are 
liable  to  similar  misapprehension  as  wages  in  the 
higher  branches  of  industry.  The  profits  oyf  chemists, 
druggists,  and  apothecaries,  are  mostly  considered 
extravagant.  Their  gains,  however,  are  frequently 
only  a  just  remuneration  for  skill  and  labour.  They 
are  almost  invaiiaUy  the  medical  advisers  of  the 
poor,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  ridi.  Their 
rewards,  therefore,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  their 
services,  and  these  arise  generally  from  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell  their  commodities  :  but  the  prime 
cost  of  all  the  commodities  retailed  by  a  well- 
employed  chemist,  or  apothecary,  in  the  course  of 
a  7ear^  may  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.    Though  he 
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vwe  to  sell  tlieni»  therefore,  at  four  hundred  or  a 
thomaxid  per  cent  profit,  thii  may  freqoently  be  no 
more  than  reasonable  wages  of  his  industry,  charged 
in  the  only  way  he  can  diarge  them,  upon  the  prices  of 
his  preparations.  The  greater  part  of  his  apparent 
profit  is  real  wages  disguised  in  the  garb  of  profit* 

Grocers,  and  other  shopkeepers,  are  necessary  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhalntants ;  but,  to  enable  them  to  live  by 
their  business,  and  compensate  them  for  their  dimi- 
nutive returns,  they  are  compelled  to  realize  a  larger 
profit  on  the  oonunodities  they  sell  than  dealers  in 
places  of  greater  population.  It  is  thus  that  most 
articles  of  general  consumption  are  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  the  country.  The  quickness  of  the 
return,  and  the  greater  amount  of  capital  employed  by 
a  metropolitan  tradesman,  enables  him  to  support  him- 
self at  a  rate  of  profit  that  would  absolutely  starve 
a  provincial  shopkeeper.  The  great  apparent  profit 
charged  on  their  goods  by  keepers  of  chandler-shops, 
and  those  in  what  is  called  a  general  line  of  businesSyis 
more  properly  the  wages  of  labour  necessary  to  com- 
pensate them  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  weighing . 
igid  measuring  out  their  articles  in  the  small  quan- 
tities required  by  their  customers.  ^ 

.  i3. ,  Wages  vary  with  the  constancy  or  inconstancy 
d-ea^ployment. 

,  Many  trades  can  only  be  carried  on  in  particular 
st^i^es-of  the  weather  and  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  . 
if-tl^e .i^KCMrkmen.  cannot  turn  to  other  employments^ *  ^ 
thsitiwagief  must  be  proportionately  high«    Wa^tdai-i^  m 
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makers^  weayers,  shoemakera,  and  tailors,  may  turn* 
ally  reckon  on  constant  employment ;  but  masont, 
bricklayers,  payiers,  gardeners,  and  in  general  all 
those  who  work  in  the  open  air,  are  liable  to  perpe- 
tual interruptions.  As  every  one,  however,  ought  to 
live  by  his  trade,  their  wages  ought  not  only  to  suf- 
fice for  their  maintenance  while  they  are  employed, 
but  also  during  the  time  they  are  necessarily  idle. 
**  This  principle,''  Mr.  M'Culloch  observes,  "  shows 
the  fallacy  of  the  notions  commonly  entertained  of 
the  great  earnings  of  porters,  hackney-coachmen, 
watermen,  and  generally  of  all  workmen  emplo3fed 
only  for  short  periods,  and  on  casual  occasioDS.  Such 
persons  frequently  make  as  much  in  an  hour  as  a 
regularly  employed  workman  makes  in  a  day;  but 
their  greater  hire  during  the  time  they  are  asiployed 
is  found  to  be  only  a  bare  compensation  fof  the  la- 
bour they  perform,  and  the  time  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  next  job :  instead  of  making  money,  such  persons 
aie  almost  universally  poorer  than  those  engaged  in 
more  constant  occupation/' 

4.  Wages  vary  with  the  greater  or  less  trust  re- 
posed in  workmen. 

This  is  a  very  natural  ground  of  distinction. 
Greater  the  trust,  and  greater  the  probity  and  abi- 
lity required.  An  overseer,  superintendent,  cnt 
steward,  is  always  better  remunerated  than  a  mere 
journeyman  or  servant.  The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers  are  superior  to  those  of  many  other  woik- 
jQcn  not  only  of  equal  but  superior  ingenuity,  on 
account  of  the  precious  ma,terials  with  which  they 
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are  mtrusldd.  **  We  trust  our  health/'  says  Smith, 
^*  to  the  physician^  our  fortune,  and  sometimes  our 
life  and  reputation  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such 
confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in  people  of  a 
very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward,  there- 
fore, must  be  such  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
society  which  so  important  a  trust  requires.  The 
long  time  and  the  great  expense  which  must  be  laid 
out  in  their  education,  when  combined  with  those 
circumstances,  necessarily  enhance  still  further  the 
price  of  their  labour.'* 

5.  Wages  vary  with  the  chance  of  success  in  dif- 
ferent employments. 

A  young  man  of  ordinary  ability  may  hope  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  but  as  a  lawyer  or 
artist  success  is  much  more  dubious.  But  in  pro- 
fessions where  many  fail  for  one  who  succeeds,  the 
fortunate  one  ought  not  only  to  gain  such  wages  a» 
will  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his 
education,  but  also  for  all  that  has  been  expended  in 
the  education  of  his  unsuccessful  competitors.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  aggregate  wages  of  profes- 
sionals and  artists  never  amount  to  so  large  a  sum* 
The  law,  for  instance,  has  great  prizes,  but  the  blanks 
predominate.  It  is  at  the  bar,  as  in  the  church — a 
few  fortunate  aspirants  amass  wealth,  but  if  the  re- 
venue of  the  entire  body  of  legalists  were  shared 
equally  among  them,  they  would  not  probably  yield 
a  greater  average  income  than  the  revenues  of  the 
dergy,  or  of  many  classes  of  operatives.  Neverthe- 
less the  profession  is  crowded  with  candidates,  ^*^MH 
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for  diis  reason^  that  mere  money  forms  only  on^ 
ment  in  their  remuneratioDy  the  remainder  being 
made  up  by  the  chances  of  judicial  honours,  politi*. 
tkal  power,  and  the  reputation  of  superior  talent* 

Similar  observations  will  apply  to  that  **  unpros^ 
perous  race  of  men/'  as  Adam  Smith  terms  them, 
**  called  men  of  letters/'  who  are  in  the  same  predi« 
cament  as  lavryers,  physicians,  and  other  practisers 
of  the  liberal  arts.    A  few  authors  realize  large  sums 
firom  their  productions ;  but  the  aggregate  earnings 
of  the  entire  class  are  inconsiderable.    The  injustice, 
however,  of  this,  is  more  apparent  than  reaL   Letters 
are  not  cultivated  as  a  trade ,  nor  even  ptofessioii;. 
they  are  never  deliberately  entered  upon  as  a  source  of 
profit;  no  one  ever  thinks  of  apprenticing  a  child  ta 
such  a  pursuit,  or  training  him  up  with  a  view  of  mak«* 
ing  him  an  author :  for  in  literature  natural  fitness  is 
every  thing,    and  choice  nothing.      Literary  mea 
mostly  become  such,  not  with  a  view  to  gain,  or  even 
fame,  but  to  gratify  their  own  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  this  in  truth  constitutes  their  best  and  greatest 
reward.  Their  works  are  often  beyond  all  price ;  but 
mankind  are  not  greatly  their  debtors.    Like  their 
fellow  men  they  are  occupied  in  seeking  their  owa 
happiness  their  own  way,  not  in  conferring  disinte* 
rested  services  on  their  species.     It  is  not  any  virtu* 
ous  self-devotion  or  forethought  which  has  made  them 
authors— it  has  been  their  destiny — ^they  could  not 
help  it.    We  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  for  the 
services  they  render  society ;  but  in  truth  such  feel* 
inff  U  bttrdly  more  rational  than  if  entertained  t»*- 
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wfiurds  the  fire  that  warms  us,  the  bird  that  delights 
with  its  note,  or  flower  with  its  perfume. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  rewards  of  authors 
are  not  fiedrly  apportioned.  He  can  hardly  be  a 
genuine  littSraieur  who  thinks  much  of  pecuniary 
gain  in  a  pursuit  so  entirely  intellectual.  But  let  us 
see  how  this  matter  stands. 

A  mere  abridgment,  which  has  been  executed  in 
a  few  months,  will  sometimes  yield  a  greater  profit 
than  an  original  production  that  has  been  the  labour 
of  years.  But  the  rewards  in  these  cases  differ  more 
in  kind  than  quantity.  A  compiler,  however  suc- 
cessful, can  never  compete  in  celebrity  with  a  man 
of  genius.  The  Truslers,  and  Mavors,  and  Dyches, 
get  money,  perhaps,  but  that  is  all.  An  author  of 
a  work  of  science,  comprising  new  discoveries,  which 
mfluence  public  legislation  and  open  new  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  community,  is  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  by  his  researches ;  and  is  not  that 
enough  without  being  superadded  thereto  the  more 
humble  tribute  of  lucre  ?  The  editor  of  a  newspaper 
fills  a  toilsome  and  influential  situation,  he  derives 
little  distinction  from  his  employment,  but  he  is  often 
compensated  with  a  liberal  salary.  In  truth  there 
b  not  so  much  injustice  in  these  things  as  in  the 
cupidity  which  would  grasp  both  fame  and  profit 
when  it  is  hardly  in  nature  they  should  go  together. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  received  only  300/.  a  year  for 
superintending  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was 
probably  a  less  annual  emolument  than  that  of  his 
head  mason  or  carpenter,  but  all  the  fame  ot  etecV 
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ing  that  noble  pile  descended  to  the  architect,  ^idiile 
those  who  merely  put  together  the  stone  and  morter 
have  been  forgotten. 

Works  of  poetry  and  imagination  are  usually 
considered  more  profitable  than  works  of  science 
and  philosophy.  This  is  not  universally  true.  Mil^ 
ton's  ''  ten  pound  epic"  was  not  profitable  to  the  poet^ 
while  our  Locke,  Hume,  Brewster,  Herschel,  and 
Amott,  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
encouragement.  If  a  writer  of  science  dioosea  to 
indulge  in  novel,  and  perhaps  dubious  speculation^ 
he  may  expect  to  be  slowly  appreciated,  but  the  pro* 
pagation  of  established  truths,  in  a  more  popular 
form/  as  it  is  more  extensively  useful,  so  is  it  more 
liberally  rewarded.  Plays,  novels,  and  rom^mces^ 
are  not  genersdly  productive  speculations ;  for  one 
successful  adventure  there  are  many  fitdlures.  Scott 
and  Byron  amused,  if  they  did  not  instruct,  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  Their  productions  were  those  of 
genius,  which  mere  art  and  industry  can  never  hope 
to  equal,  and  the  public  were  content  to  pay  for 
them  as  they  are  for  the  diamond,  because  of  its 
rarity ;  or  as  they  are  content  to  pay  for  the  repre« 
saltations  of  a  Kean^  Kemble>  Paganini,  or  othen 
endowed  with  the  superior  gifts  of  nature. 

1  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  whieh 
influence  the  wages  of  science  and  literature  do  not 
materially  differ  from  other  employments.  Misa^ 
prehension  on  the  jsubject  has  chiefly  arisem  firan 
not  duly  considering  the  mixed  coin  in  which  tbey 
are  jiemunerated.    like  the  pvusuits  of  pwifaisioiial 
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men  and  lutists^  to  which  they  are  nearest  allied^  in 
addition  to  pecuniary  emolument,  they  are  rewarded 
by  incidental,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  perhaps, 
shadowy  advantages.  It  is  only  the  booksellers,  not 
authors,  who  seek  profit  alone.  Besides  mere  gain, 
a  distinguished  writer  on  political  economy,  or  e?en 
politics,  may  justly  aspire  to  the  honours  apd  re* 
wards  of  public  life;  an  author,  eminent  as  a 
moral  or  natural  philosopher,  is  not  only  celebrated 
among  the  learned  of  his  own  country,  but  through- 
out Europe  and  America ;  or  if  eminent  as  a  poet 
or  novelist,  not  only  a  shower  of  gold  awaits  him, 
bat  the  smiles  of  the  fashionable,  the  rich,  and 
haurious. 

The  rewards  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  of  the  same 
varied  character  as  those  in  literature  and  profes* 
siona,  being  partly  pecuniary,  and  partly  honorary 
and  contingent.  It  is,  however,  the  officers  who 
chiefly  reap  the  latter  advantages,  while  the  com- 
mon soldier  or  sailor  receives  little  compensation  be- 
yond his  pay  and  prize-money.  These  are  so  in- 
adequate a  return  for  the  toils  and  dangers  he  un- 
deigoes,  that  political  economists  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  his  occupation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  five  circumstances  ^at  tend  to  equaliee 
the  advantages  of  different  employments.  To  recon- 
•dia  the  anomaly,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  observes,  that  <' ex- 
cept when  actually  engaged  in  warlike  operations,  a 
aoldier  is  comparatively  idle ;  while  his  free,  dissi- 
pated, and  gennally  adventurous  life,  the  splendour 
of  his  uniform,  the  imposing  spectacle  of  xsAoi 
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parades  and  evolutions,  and  the  martial  music  by 
which  they  are  accompanied,  exert  a  most  seductive 
influence  over  the  young  and  inconsiderate.  The 
dangers  and  privations  of  campaigns  are  under- 
valued, while  the  chances  of  advancement  are  pro- 
portionally exaggerated  in  their  sanguine  and  heated 
imaginations."  The  excess  of  confidence  so  com- 
mon to  most  men  in  their  own  good  fortune  and 
superior  abilities,  flatter  each  aspirant  to  military 
glory  with  hopes  of  greater  success  than  others  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  same  hazardous  career. 
"  Without  regaixling  the  danger,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"  soldiers  are  never  obtained  so  early  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  war ;  and  though  they  have  scarcely 
any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure  to  themselves 
in  their  youthful  fancies  a  thousand  occasions  of  ac- 
quiring honour  and  distinction,  which  never  occur. 
These  romantic  hopes  make  the  whole  price  of  their 
blood.  Their  pay  is  less  than  that  of  common 
labourers,  and  in  actual  service  their  fatigues  are 
much  greater." 

The  lottery  of  the  sea  is  considered  by  Dr.  Smith 
not  so  disadvantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  ^*  The 
son  of  a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may  fre- 
quently go  to  sea  vnith  his  father's  consent ;  but  if 
he  enlists  as  a  soldier,  it  is  always  without  it.  Other 
people  see  seme  chance  of  his  making  something  by 
the  one  trade  ;  nobody  but  himself  sees  any  of  hii 
making  any  thing  by  the  other."  But  the  tempta- 
tions to  enlist  in  the  army  are  more  enticing  to 
youDg  men  than  those  to  enter  the  navy.    The  ac- 
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companiments  of  a  sailor's  life  are  less  dazzling  to 
the  imagination  ;  no  regular  uniform — no  soul-  stir- 
ring drum  ;  his  employment  dirty,  and  often  labo- 
rious, while  it  is  a  sort  of  living  entombment  from 
the  world.  In  consequence,  his  wages  exceed  the 
pay  of  a  soMier,  and  the  navy,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war,  is  manned  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
army  is  recruited.  The  compulsory  practice  of  im- 
pressment tends  also  to  augment  the  distaste  felt 
for  this  branch  of  the  service.* 

A  moral  reason,  overlooked  by  economical  writers, 
may  be  assigned  for  the  inadequate  pay  of  common 
soldiers.  The  army  is  mostly  filled  from  the  same 
causes  which  fill  the  gaols  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion :  it  is  not  choice,  but  necessity  which  compels 
many  to  enlist  therein  ;  having  lost  their  character, 
or  contracted  habits  of  idleness  and  improvidence, 
which  exclude  them  from  the  better  paid  walks  of 
civic  industry,  they  are  constrained  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  military  life. 

*  The  Americans  raise  their  public  navy  by  yoluntary  en- 
listments only  I  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  by  this  means 
they  <^tain  seamen  at  comparatively  lower  wages  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  while  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans  are  relatively 
higher  here  than  in  the  United  States.  This,  as  Mr.  M*Culloch 
observes,  is  decisive  of  the  impolicy  of  impressment.  Above 
16,000  British  sailors  are  calculated  to  have  been  aboard  Ame^ 
rican  ships  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  yet  the  wages  of  seamen, 
which  in  time  of  peace,  rarely  exceed  40f .  or  50f .  a  month,  had 
risen  to  lOOs.  and  iSOs,  So  high  bad  we  to  bribe,  and  so  diffi« 
cult  was  it  to  render  that  palatable  which  force  made  addj 
tionally  odious !  ^ 
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A  simflar  explanation  will  apply  to  scarengers,  navi- 
gators, breakers  of  stones  on  the  highway,  and  most  of 
the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  whose  wages,  unaccom- 
panied with  other  advantages,  are  disproportionate 
to  the  risk  and  unpleasantness  of  the  labour.  Mus- 
cular strength,  and  not  characters  fetempt  from 
moral  turpitude,  is  required.  Hence  the  low  rate  of 
wages,  because,  in  addition  to  those  forced  into  such 
employments,  either  by  defect  of  education  or  ne- 
glect of  parents,  they  are  also  depressed  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  outcasts  of  all  other  branches  of  social 
industry. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  establish  the 
main  point  of  inquiry ;  namely,  the  general  equality 
of  advantages  in  the  employments  of  civil  life.  If 
wages  are  unequal,  if  they  rise  above  or  fall  below 
thie  common  level  of  remuneration,  it  will  mostly  be 
found  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  occupation — ^its  difficulty 
of  acquirement — the  uncertainty  of  success— the 
distinction  or  discredit  accompanying  the  pursuit, 
or  some  other  of  the  five  circumstances  which  have 
been  shown  to  influence  the  price  of  labour.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  equality  of  advantages  may 
take  place,  even  when  freedom  of  industry  exists, 
three  things  are  requisite:  first,  the  employments 
must  have  been  long  established ;  secondly,  they 
must  be  in  their  ordinary  or  natural  state;  and 
thirdly,  they  must  be  the  sole  or  principal  employ- 
ment of  those  who  follow  them. 

Wages  sure  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
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trades.  The  profits  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  a  new  manufacture,  the  opening  of  a  new  chan- 
nel of  oHnmerce,  or  from  the  introduction  of  some 
new  invention^  are  seldom  proportioned  to  those  of 
old  trades.  If  the  novelty  succeeds,  they  are,  for  a 
time  at  least,  very  high;  but  when  the  trade  or 
practice  becomes  thoroughly  established,  competition 
reduces  them  to  the  level  of  other  pursuits.  Second* 
ly,  wages  are  temporarily  influenced  by  the  fluctuar 
tions  of  fashion,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a  state 
of  peace  or  war.  The  introduction  of  a  new  pattern, 
or  article  of  dress,  will  stimulate  detnand  in  that  line 
of  business ;  the  demand  for  rural  labour  is  greater 
during  harvest,  and  wages  rise  with  it ;  the  inter- 
vention of  hostilities  would  cause  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
wages  of  seamen ;  and  the  same  circumstance  would 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  wages  of  those  classes 
from  which  the  aiiny  and  navy  are  chiefly  recruited, 
as  well  as  on  the  prosperity  of  various  branches  of 
manufactures.  Lastly,  the  equality  of  advantages 
may  be  affected  in  employments  which  do  not  con- 
stitute the  sole  occupation  of  persons  engaged  there- 
in. Clerks,  and  many  out-of-door  workmen,  not  fully 
occupied  by  the  duties  of  their  situations,  are  often 
found  willing  to  keep  accounts,  and  perform  little 
jobs  at  a  lower  rate  of  remuneration  than  they  would 
if  such  formed  their  sole  dependence.  The  various 
domestic  manufactures -carried  on  prior  to  the  general 
introduction  of  machinery  had  these  advantages, 
that  they  could  be  carried  on  at  all  times  and  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  and  were  a  constant  resource  iw 
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filling  up  every  leisure  moment.  A  husbandman,  who 
could  plough  by  day  and  spin  and  card  wool  with  his 
family  at  night,  might  have  continued  up  to  this  day 
to  contend  in  cheapness  of  production  with  the 
regular  manufacturer,  had  not  the  latter  been  aided 
by  the  prodigies  of  power  created  by  the  union  of 
capital  and  mechanical  inventions. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  tending  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  advantages  in  employments,  others 
arise,  partly  from  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
partly  from  the  institutions  and  regulations  subsist- 
ing among  the  workmen  themselves.  The  ob- 
structions to  the  freedom  of  industry  of  the  former 
description  have  been  mostly  removed  by  the  wisdom 
of  modem  legislation,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  them  longer  than  to  show  their  tendency 
and  character.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  the  practice 
of  apprenticeships. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  employ  himself  at  pleasure  in  every  lawful 
trade.  But  this  sound  principle  was  almost  sub- 
verted by  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
providing  that  no  person  should  for  the  future 
exercise  any  trade,  unless  he  had  previously  served 
to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least ;  so 
that  what  had  before  been  a  by-law  of  a  few  cor- 
porate bodies,  became  the  general  and  statute  law  of 
the  kingdom.  This  impolitic  enactment,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  remained  in  force  till  the  year 
1814,  and  the  repeal  in  that  year  did  notinter- 
fere  with  the  existing  privileges  and  by-laws  of  cor* 
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porations  in  respect  of  apprenticeships.  But  where 
these  do  not  interpose  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
may  now  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Apprenticeships  unnecessarily  protracted  are  in- 
jurious to  both  masters  and  workmen.  As  the  price 
of  labour  is  influenced  by  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  learning  of  a  business,  it  follows,  if  seven 
years  are  wasted  in  acquiring  a  trade,  when  two  or 
three  would  have  been  sufficient,  employers  will 
have  to  indemnify  their  workmen  for  their  previous 
sacrifices,  by  paying  them  proportionally  higher 
wages.  Secondly,  they  are  injurious  to  workmen. 
An  apprentice  has  not  the  same  motives  to  industry 
and  exertion  as  when  he  becomes  a  journeyman : 
he  feels  himself  in  a  state  of  bondage,  which,  if 
protracted  beyond  the  needful  period,  tends  to 
generate  in  him  habits  of  idleness  and  improvidence 
that  render  him  less  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
freedom. 

The  impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour 
arising  out  of  the  poor-laws*  are  not  so  great  as  for- 
merly. Under  the  old  law,  a  stranger  coming  to 
reside  in  a  place  might  be  forcibly  removed  by  the 
overseers,  on  the  mere  pretext  that  he  was  liable  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  this  arbitrary 
authority  was  at  first  only  mitigated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  certificates :  a  certificate  of  residence 
being  necessary  from  a  parish  where  a  person  was 
legally  settled,  to  enable  him  to  live  undisturbed  in 
any  other  parish  to  which  he  might  consider  it 
advantageous  to  remove.    As  parish  Q(£e^\%  VaSm 
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power  to  grant  or  refuse  certificates,  they  might,  if 
they  thought  fit,  imprison  a  person,  as  it  were, 
during  his  lifetime,  in  the  parish  to  which  he  be* 
Icmged,-  and  withhold  from  him  every  benefit  he 
might  propose  to  himself  by  living  elsewhere.  This 
oppressive  power  of  interference  with  indiWdoal 
freedom  is  now  abolished ;  no  certificate  is  necessary 
to  check  the  workman's  liberty  of  locomotion  ;  nor 
can  any  person  be  forcibly  removed  to  his  settlement 
parish,  unless  he  become  actually  chargeaUe  to  the 
poor-rate  of  some  other  place. 

Still  the  existing  poor-laws  operate  as  a  drag  on 
the  free  circulation  of  industry,  and  must  so  continue 
till  both  masters  and  workmen  cease  to  have  personal 
interests  in  the  local  settlement  of  panp^rs ;  in  other 
words,  till  the  present  complexity  of  rights,  on  which 
the  claim  to  parish  relief  is  established,  be  reduced 
to  the  simple  condition  of  residence,  or  other  uni- 
form principle.  As  it  is,  a  [workman  will  not  be 
altogether  determined  in  his  place  of  abode,  by  the 
demand  for  his  labour,  but  partly  by  his  reluctance 
to  exchange  the  parish  settlement  to  which  he  is  now 
entitled,  for  some  other  to  which  he  has  an  aversion. 
The  employer  of  a  labourer  may  also  be  influenced 
in  his  conduct  by  a  desire  not  to  increase  the  amount 
of  his  poor  assessment.  This  is  known  to  be  the 
case,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  salutary  practice  of  hiring  for  a  year  is  not  so 
frequent  as  formerly;  farmers  engaging  their  ser- 
vants for  shorter  period  of  service,  whereby  they  not 
onJf  evade  the  obligation  to  maintain  their  labourers 
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during  the  slack  as  well  as  busy  season  of  rural  m- 
dnstry,  but  also  prevent  tbem  obtaining  settlement 
in  their  parishes. 

A  third  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  industry  ori* 
ginates  in  the  charters^  privileges,  and  by-laws  of 
corponctions.  Hiese  are  of  two  kinds — municipal  and 
guilds,  or  fraternities ;  the  former  consisting  of  the 
incoiporation  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  the  latter 
of  the  several  trades,  crafts,  or  mysteries  exercised 
therein,  and  are  found  in  London,  Bristol,  Norwich, 
Preston,  and  other  old  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The 
immunities  of  these  ancient  associations  were  pro- 
bably defensible  at  the  early  period  they  were 
granted,  tending  to  promote  the  divisions  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  perfect  and  protect  in  their  infancy  the 
arts  of  industry :  but  the  times  have  changed ,  and  the 
lenmants  of  their  privileges  only  operate  to  the  oc- 
casional annoyance  of  individuals,  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  community.  The  exclusive  privileges 
of  an  incorporated  trade  necessarily  restrain  com- 
petition to  those  who  are  free  of  the  fraternity.  The 
exclusive  privileges  of  a  municipal  corporation  re- 
strain competition  within  the  limits  of  its  local  juris- 
diction. In  the  former  case,  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  from  one  employment  to  another  in  the  same 
place  is  impeded ;  in  the  latter,  its  free  circulation 
from  one  place  to  another  even  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. Both  these  impediments  are  often  experi* 
enced  by  individuals  in  the  city  of  London,  whose 
civic  institutions,  in  other  respects,  are  mostly  su- 
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petKHT  to  those  of  corporations  in  the  country.  A 
lendent  housekeeper,  for  example,  could  not  conw 
mence  the  business  of  a  bookseller  within  the  limits 
of  the  city's  jurisdiction,  unless  he  were  free,  first  of 
one  of  the  city  companies,  and  secondly,  of  the  ge- 
neral corporation  of  London,  and  if  his  admission  in 
both  corporate  bodies  were  to  buy,  it  would  cost  him 
nearly  100/.  before  he  could  exercise  his  business. 

This  example  may  suffice  of  the  tendency  of  cor- 
porate immunities.  I  shall  next  speak  of  the  ob- 
struction to  the  freedom  of  industry,  from  trade*so- 
cieties  and  regulations  subsisting  among  workmen 
themselves,  and  which  are  unconnected  with  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

Combinations  among  workmen,  intended  solely  to 
keep  up  the  rate  of  wages,  are  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  combinations  among  masters,  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  profits.  They  are  both  confederacies 
against  the  public,  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
monopolies,  in  which  the  interest  of  individuals  is 
sought  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  interests 
of  the  community.  One  is  an  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  industry,  the  other,  with  the  free  em- 
ployment of  capital.  Competition  is  in  both  cases 
restrained;  in  one,  the  supply  of  labour,  and  in  the 
other,  the  supply  of  capital  is  kept  less  then  it 
would  be  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  Trade  Unions  I  shall 
explain  more  particularly  hereafter,  in  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  their  consideration.     My  present  purpose 
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kas  been  to  establish  the  equality  of  adyantages  in 
the  several  employments,  pursuits,  and  professions 
of  civil  life ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  that  this  equi- 
librium of  remuneration  is  never  permanently  dis- 
turbed, except  either  by  the  artificial  institutions  of 
society,  or  by  rules  and  regulations  subsisting  among 
the  industrious  themselves. 


CHAP.   VI. 

WAGES   OF   LABOUR. 


Reduotioii  of  Wagos  increases  Supply  of  Laboor — Effsots  of 
Speculation  on  Wages — Iiegitimate  and  lUusive  Speculations 
—Agricultural  Speculation  during  tLe  War,  and  Mercantile 
Speculation  of  1825 — Kate  of  Wages  determined  by  tke 
Unemplojed,  not  Employed  Workman — Consequence  of  s 

.  triflingEzcefsof  Labour— High  Wages  depend  solely  on  the 
Conduet  of  the  Working  Classes — Futility  of  Tarious  popular 
Expedients  exposed<*  Government  impotent,  as  respects 
Condition  of  Labouring  Classes — Cannot  relieve  an  Over- 
stocked Labour-Market — France  in  1850 — Taxation — Lavish 
PiiUic  Expenditure  indefensible— Home  Colonisation. 

Wages  .  are  usually  considered  under  the  two 
heads  of  the  market,  or  actual  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  necessary  rate,  or  that  rate  indispensable  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  without  which  he 
could  not  obtain  a  sufiBiciency  of  food  to  support  and 
continue  his  race.  *l^t 
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It  is  not  easy  to  perceife  the  utility  of  tUi  dt* 
▼itioii;  the  necenary  rate  of  wages  is  a  quantity 
that  cannot  be  assigned,  the  food  that  would  be 
equal  to  the  support  of  one  man,  might  be  a  starfu* 
tton  aUowance  to  another;  it  varies  with  the  human 
constitution,  and  the  habits  of  nations.  The  im- 
portant consideration,  therefore,  is  the  actual  rate 
of  wages,  and  this  is  a  subject  more  interesting 
than  any  in  the  whole  science  of  political  economy, 
since  those  who  live  by  wages  so  greatly  exceed  in 
number  those  who  live  by  profits,  rents,  and  all 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

The  price  of  labour,  like  the  prices  of  commodi* 
ties,  is  governed  by  the  proportion  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand ;  and  as  this  proportion  will  be 
equally  influenced,  either  by  vicissitudes  in  die 
supply  or  demand  for  labour,  our  subject  may  be 
appropriately  considered  under  these  two  heads, — 
Pirst,  the  circumstance  tending  to  augment  or  di- 
minish the  supply  of  labour;  and.  Secondly^  the 
cnrcumstanoes  tending  to  augme&t  or  diminish  the 
funds,  or  capital,  for  the  employment  of  labour. 
Variations  in  either  of  these  sets  of  circumstances, 
will  obviously  produce  similar  results,  and  tend  to 
advance  or  lower  wages. 

To  begin  with  the  fiist,  I  sfaaU  show  the  efiectof  a 
ndnction  of  wages  on  the  labour-market. 

A  reduction  of  wages  compels  a  waricBmn  eitliflr 
lo  reduce  his  expenditure,  or  by  increased  exertum 
luake  up  the  diminuticA  m  his  iacouie.  But  aa  die 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  has  probaUy 
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haok  slackness  in  the  demand  for  its  products,  it 
follows  that  lengthening  the  hours  of  work  or  similar 
expedient,  only  aggravates  ths  evil  of  scarcity  of 
employment,  and  thereby  accelerates  the  downward 
tendency  of  wages.  This  must  generally  be  the  case 
where  workmen  have  not  any  provision  on  which 
they  can  fall  back  during  periods  of  stagnation  of 
trade;  by  doing  most  work  when  it  is  least  needed, 
they  contend  against  their  own  interests. 

For  want  of  this  resource,  the  natural  effect  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  is  also  counteracted. 
When  provisions  rise,  wages  ought  to  rise  too,  to 
prevent  the  condition  of  the  labourer  being  depre* 
ciated.  Such,  however,  is  not  uniformly  the  case ; 
instead  of  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions  varying 
in  the  same  way,  it  is  often  found  that  wages  are 
lowest  when  the  price  of  corn  is  highest.* 

In  dear  years,  an  increased  number  of  females, 
and  of  such  poor  children  of  both  sexes  as  are  fit  to 
work,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  homes  or  to  engage 
in  some  species  of  empk)yment,  while  those  labourers 
•  who  work  by  the  piece,  endeavour,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  their  work,  to  obtain  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing their  accustomed  quantity  of  food.  These 
causes  wtU  continue  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  working  classes,  till  increased  mortality,  occa* 
sk»ied  by  harder  living  or  other  circumstance,  inter- 
vene to  leflien  competition  for  empk)3nmeBt 

Mercantile  speculation  increases  the  deoEUUid  for 

•  U'CiikMk'B  PdMed  Ecmmy,  fld  eHu,  p.  38B. 
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labour^  but  whether  this  will  be  beneficial  or  injuriout 
to  the  working  classes  depends  on  the  legitimacy  or 
illusiveness  of  the  speculation.  A  legitimate  specu- 
lation is  mostly  founded  on  the  probable  scarcity- 
of  an  article  of  consumption ;  for  instanoe,  a  de- 
ficient harvest)  or  failure  in  the  crop  of  cotton  ^ 
may  be  just  ground  for  spect^lation  in  either  com  or 
cotton.  A  merchant,  under  these  circumstances, 
goes  into  the  market  and  lays  in  a  stock  at  a  low 
price,  in  order  to  sell  it  hereafter  at  a  high  price. 
His  motives  are  selfish ;  nevertheless  his  transactions 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  By  pur- 
chasing largely,  prices  begin  to  rise ;  and  people, 
finding  com  or  cotton  dearer  than  heretofore,  they 
are  less  wasteful  in  the  consump^on;  the  whole 
community  being  thus  put  on  short  allowance, 
like  a  ship*s  company,  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
water,  the  deficient  crop  lasts  till  a  more  abundant 
season  returns,  and  the  evils  of  scarcity  are  miti- 
gated. 

Illusive  speculations  are  nothing  more  than  gam- 
bling, or  fraudulent  devices  got  up.  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary. They  are  not  founded  upon  any  calculation  of 
future  scarcity,  but  too  often  merely  on  public  g^- 
libility.  They  are  mostly  started  and  endeavoured 
to  be  passed  off  when  the  mind  of  the  community 
has  been  excited  by  the  success  of  the  more  whole- 
some and  salutary  enterprises  of  capitalists.  One  is 
the  genuine,  the  other  the  counterfeit  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile adventure.  Speculations  for  opening  new 
roads  or  canals  for  the  convenience  of  traffic ;  for 
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establUiiiig  a  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  dealing 
in  a  new  article  of  mannfactnre ;  for  applying  a  new 
mechanical  inTention,  by  which  labour  is  abridged ; 
or  for  reclaiming  waste  and  unprodnctive  lands — 
all  these  are  legitimate  undertakings,  and  the  fruitful 
sources  of  national  opulence.  If  judiciously  planned 
and  executed,  they  scarcely  come  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  contingent  adventures,  their  results  being  as 
susceptible  of  calculation  as  experiments  in  physical 
science.  A  master-mariner  knows,  by  sailing  a 
number  of  days  on  given  points  of  the  compass,  he 
shall  reach  Madras  or  Bombay ;  a  chemist,  by  mix- 
ing two  ingredients,  knows  he  shall  obtain  a  com- 
pound with  ascertained  properties:  their  conclu- 
sions are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  the  skilful 
speculator,  who  estimates  the  results  that  will  arise 
from  the  outlay  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour  and 
capital.  But  the  spurious  adventurer  proceeds 
without  or  on  insufficient  data;  his  schemes  are 
addressed  to  the  passions,  not  the  reason  of  man- 
kind, and  his  object  is  to  avail  himself  of  a  transi- 
tory thirst  for  inordinate  gain. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  is  often  epidemic,  and 
no  country  nffords  so  many  examples  of  its  existence 
as  England.  It 'will  be  sufficient  to  notice  two, 
merely  to  show  their  operation  on  national  industry. 
The  elapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  obliterate  the  effects  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural movement  which  originated  in*  the  war,  and 
the  high  prices  occasioned  by  a  depreciated  currency. 
Its  tendency  was  to  convert  pastnra  \nU>  ^t^!^^ 
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land,  to  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation, and  to  generate  habits  of  living  and  diyisiont 
of  employment  unsuited  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  rural  industry.  The  return  of  peace,  and  the 
old  standard  of  value  destroyed  the  artificial  stimuli 
previously  in  operation.  Lands,  brought  under  the 
plough,  were  again  laid  down  to  grass ;  capital  has 
been  lost  in  the  transition,  and  a  vast  body  of  un- 
employed labourers  accumulated. 

Movements  in  agriculture  are  more  slow  than  in 
commerce  and  ma^ufactures,  and  capital  can  neither 
be  invested  nor  withdrawn  with  the  isame  facility. 
Farmers  are  fettered  by  leases ;  they  are  not  prompt 
to  change,  and  are  mostly  unenterprising  in  charac- 
ter. They  cannot  without  dilSiculty  and  much  de- 
liberation alter  the  established  course  of  husbandry ; 
if,  for  instance,  they  have  been  tempted  by  the  high 
price  of  com  to  break  the  turf  and  convert  pasture 
into  arable  land,  it  requires  years  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  state,  should  a  revulsion  in  prices  render  it 
necessary.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land have  been  thus  made  unprofitable  for  years  to 
come  under  the  impulse  of  the  paper-money  prices. 
Such  considerations  account  for  the  difficulty  with 
which  agriculture  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  also  suggest  the 
dangers  which  must  result  from  any  interference 
which  disturbs  the  regularity  of  its  progress.  Ano- 
ther peculiarity  distinguishes  this  branch  of  national 
industry  in  the  general  operation  of  the  causes  by 
wbi'cb  it  18  acted  upon ;  it  cannot,  for  example,  be 
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prosperous  from  the  influeuce  of  high  prices  in  Kent 
and  Surrey^  and  be  depressed  by  low  prices  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Northumberland.  The  causes  by  which 
it  is  influenced  will  be  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  all  classes  connected  with  it  as  a  source  of  in* 
come  or  employment,  will  be  proportionately  affected. 
It  is  materially  different  with  manufacturing  industry, 
in  which  one  branch  may  be  prosperous  while  ano- 
ther is  depressed ;  the  iron  trade  may  stagnate  in 
Staffordshire,  while  the  woollen  and  cotton  trades 
are  in  full  activity. 

As  changes  in  agriculture  are  more  slow  than  in 
commerce,  reactions  in  it  are  not  so  frequent.  The 
commercial  cycle  is  ordinarily  completed  in  five  or 
seven  years,  within  which  terms  it  will  be  found,  by 
reference  to  our  comntiercial  history  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  alternate  periods  of  prosperity  and: 
depression  have  been  experienced.  The  last  me- 
morable crisis  of  1824-5  was  the  more  disastrous,  as 
it  chiefly  originated  in  illusive  speculations.  Capital 
and  industry  were  diverted  from  their  regular  chan- 
nels of  employment  into  ruinous  and  deceptive  ad- 
ventures. Ah  entire  decomposition  of  commercial 
elements  was  effected.  A  vast  fabric  of  fictitious 
property  erected  on  a  baseless  system  of  credit  was 
thrown  down,  and  masses  of  real  wealth  transferred 
and  distributed  into  new  channels.  Had  these  been 
the  only  results  the  operation  might  have  been 
deemed  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  Unfortu- 
nately the  nation  sustained  an  immense  loss  from 
the  destruction  of  property  occasioned  b^  tlkv<&  ft»s&>* 
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toation  in  priceSy  and  the  midden  derangement  of  all 
works  of  utility,  of  trade  and  industry.  A  check 
was  thus  given  to  the  progress  of  national  wealth  and 
internal  improvements ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
blow  inflicted  on  mercantile  character  and  confidence, 
the  legitimate  movements  of  commerce  were  for  a 
long  time  fettered  and  impeded.  It  is  the  nature  of 
great  and  precipitate  changes  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent with  the- guilty;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
^tal  results  of  the  late  reaction :  it  not  only  swept 
away  the  delusive  projects  of  the  unprincipled  ad- 
venturer,  but  paralysed  the  operations  of  real  busi- 
ness and  commendable  enterprise. 

All  speculative  movements  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  are  at  first  favourable  to 
the  industrious  orders,  by  tending  to  enhance  wages 
and  profits.  But  unless  such  enterprises  are  of  the 
legitimate  kind,  before  explained,  the  advantages 
they  produce  will  be  transitory,  while  the  evils  they 
entail  will  be  more  enduring.  Revulsions  in  the 
great  branches  of  national  industry  are  like  the  pre- 
cipitate retreat  of  an  army,  they  discourage  and 
disorganise;  and  inflict  permanent  evils,  which  for 
outweigh  the  ephemeral  benefits  of  the  preceding 
activity  and  enterprise.  It  is  not  by  such  spurts  of 
prosperity  as  these  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
can  be  improved ;  a  sudden  rise  of  wages,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  speedy  depression  to  as  low  or  lower 
rate,  only  tends  to  derange  their  domestic  economy ; 
while  it  gives  them  no  lasting  command  over  in- 
creased  comforts  and  enjoyments.    Tliif ,  howavefi 
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is  tlie  ffetl  end*  to  be  attained,  and  it  ean  cmly  be 
attained  by  that  progreesive  increase  in  the  demand 
for  labour  oyer  the  supply,  which  results  from  capital 
increasing  faster  than  population.  To  the  consi- 
deration of  this  I  shall  now  direct  attention ;  it  is 
far  more  important  dian  any  of  the  circumstances 
yet  mentioned  as  influencing  the  market  of  labour* 

It  is  essential  to  repeat,  that  the  price  of  labour, 
like  the  prices  of  commodities,  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  betwixt  the  supply  and  demand.  The 
efiect  of  a  plaitiful  or  deficient  harvest,  in  raising  or 
reducing  the  price  <^  bread,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
If  it  be  rumoured  that  Mark-lane  is  scantily  sup* 
plied  with  com,  we  know,  from  experience,  it  is  a 
certain  prelude  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
Sbottld  the  supply  of  timber,  tallow,  or  hemp  from 
the  Baltic  be  interrupted,  or  less  than  usual,  an 
immediate  advance  takes  place  in  the  prices  of  these 
articles.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  conmion  knowledge 
and  occurrence,  that  it  need  not  be  enforced :  but 
the  great  e£fect  on  prices  of  a  trifling  excess  or  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  is  not  so  apparent.  Yet  every 
{vactical  man,  whether  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing,  is  well  aware  that  the  excess  of  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  brought  to  market,  will  de* 
press  that  commodity  in  price,  not  merely  in  the  ratio 
of  that  excess,  but  in  a  much  higher  ratio ;  and  that 
conversely  the  supply  being  less  than  the  demand, 
enhances  the  price  in  a  similar  disproportionate 
manner. 

Now  this  results  from  a  very  obvioua 
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namely,  that  quality  and  every  other  incident  being 
alike,  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article. 
Suppose  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  that  some  of 
the  sellers  have  more  than  their  usual  quantity  to 
dispose  of ;  finding  that  their  stock  on  hand  rather 
exceeds  the  usual  amount,  they  naturally  feel  im- 
patient to  begin  selling ;  they  therefore  try  to  force 
the  market ;  to  tempt  the  buyers,  they  ofier  their 
goods  at  something  less  than  the  accustomed  prices. 
The  stone  having  once  begun  to  move,  it  rolls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill ;  one  man  cannot  sell  dearer  than 
his  neighbour ;  if  he  attempt  it,  no  one  will  deal  with 
him ;  in  self-defence  he  also  reduces  his  price ;   the 
example  rapidly  spreads  among  all  the  sellers,  and 
thus,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two  persons 
having  rather  more  to  sell  than  usual,  the  price  of 
the  whole  commodity  in  the  market  is  reduced.     If 
in  place  of  a  redundancy,  there  is  a  scarcity,  the 
operation  is  analogous ;  in  that  case,  the  sellers  will 
hold  back,  and  the  increased  competition  will  be 
among  the  buyers,  each  of  the  latter  being  appre- 
hensive, from  the  aspect  of  the  market,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  lay  in  his  usual  stock,  will  be  stimulated 
to  offer  a  higher  price  than  usual ;  and  the  example 
being  once  given,  it  will  be  followed  by  all  in  the 
sanie  predicament. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  governs  the  market  of 
labour.  Suppose^  in  a  body  of  1000  workmen  there 
are  fifty  equally  good  with  the  rest,  who  cannot  find 
employment ;  in  this  instance,  the  rate  of  wages  will 
fiot  be  determined  by  the  950  employed,  but  by  the 
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fifty  unemployed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  masters 
will  employ  those  whom  they  can  hire  at  the  lowest 
wages;  if  the  fifty  unemployed  offer  to  work  for 
20s,  in  lieu  of  25s.,  they  will  discharge  that  number 
of  their  present  workmen  to  make  room  for  them. 
But  the  surplus  of  labo.ur  continuing  undiminished, 
and  the  workmen  discharged,  urged  probably  by  the 
same  necessities  as  their  unemployed  predecessors, 
they,  too,  will  be  compelled  to  offer  themselves  at 
20s,  a  week,  and  thereby  supplant  fifty  more  of  their 
employed  fellowrworkmen.  In  this  manner  the  re- 
duction of  wages  will  extend  through  the  entire 
trade ;  the  trifling  redundancy  of  fifty  workmen,  like 
a  trifling  excess  of  commodities  in  the  market,  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  the  entire  body  of  operatives. 

But  this  principle  operates  more  imperatively  on 
workmen  or  dealers  in  labour,  than  on  dealers  in 
commodities.  If  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
commodities,  the  owners  may  withdraw  them — keep 
them  in  bond,  or  store  them  in  warehouses,  till  the 
demand  increases :  but  the  workman  too  often  has 
no  such  alternative ;  he  cannot  withhold  his  labour 
from  the  market — he  must  forthwith  either  work  or 
starve,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  take  the  wages  he 
can  gety  however  inadequate  to  his  wants. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  two  truths  of  great  im- 
portance :  first,  that  wages  depend  on  the  greater  or 
less  competition  for  employment;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  the  employed,  but  the  unemployed 
workmen,  who  fix  the  price  of  labour.     The  con- 
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nexioii  of  these  two  propositioiis  with  the  inciease  of 
population,  may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

If'popnlation  increase  without  a  corresponding^  in* 
crease  of  employment,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  de- 
pressed. Jf  employment  increases,  masters  compete 
against  each  other,  and  offer  higher  wi^es ;  if  woric* 
men  increase,  wages  are  lowered  by  their  increased 
competition.  During  harvest,  work  is  more  abundant 
than  workmen,  and  fanners  give  labourers  2s.  or  3^. 
per  day;  during  winter  the  case  is  reversed,  and 
they  pay  them  only  half  these  sums.  The  operation 
of  the  same  principle  renders  labour  dearer  in  Ame- 
jica  than  in  England,  in  England  than  in  Ireland : 
in  one,  the  competition  is  among  masters  for  work- 
men ;  in  the  other,  the  competition  is  among  work- 
men for  employers.  It  follows,  that  theworking^ 
classes  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny ;  their 
&te  is  in  their  own  hands.  Whether  they  will  be 
well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged ;  whether  they  will 
c(»nmand  the  means  which  alleviate  the  pains,  and 
augment  the  pleasures  of  life;  and  whether  their 
children  shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  depends 
on  themselves — on  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and 
their  wages  depend  on  the  proportion  between  their 
numbers  and  the  funds  for  their  employment.  But 
they  have  no  command  over  the  last ;  they  are  not 
capitalists;  it  belongs  not  to  them  to  open  new 
channels  of  commerce,  to  establish  and  extend  ma- 
nufactures, or  reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  the  earth; 
they  have  no  power  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
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Uboor ;  liot  tboofih  tbey  cannot  increue  the  demand 
for  labcMir,  they  can  do  what  tends  not  less  effectn* 
ally  to  increase  wages — they  can  lessen  the  supply. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  point — ^the  power 
of  the  working  classes  to  regulate  their  numbers  by 
vestiaints  on  marriage^  by  emigration,  and  other  ex* 
pedientS)  by  which  the  market  of  labour  may  be  kept 
understocked :  these  are  matters  of  such  ^ital  inte* 
rest  to  the  community,  especially  to  the  industrious 
portion  of  it,  that  I  must  reserve  their  consideration 
to  a  separate  and-  subsequent  chapter,  expressly  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  population. 

Next  in  utility  to  establishing  the  true  and  all- 
important  principles  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  depends,  is  showing  the  delusive- 
ness, of  expediaxts  which  have  been  suggested  for 
bettering  their  condition.  It  would  be  endless  to 
dwell  on  all  these ;  I  must  be  content  with  noticing 
a  few  of  the  prmcipal  that  have  excited  the  most 
interest,  and  commanded  the  greatest  share  of  at- 
tention. 

It  has  been  urged  that  rendering  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  more  popular,  would 
operate  finrourably  on  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
orders.  Government  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  ou^t  not  to 
imbody  partial  interests,  the  interests  of  mono- 
polistSy  casteik,  and  classes,  but  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  Its  great  functions  are  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property ;  to  frame  just  laws,  and 
administer  them  cheaply,  promptly,  and  im^ 
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It  levies  a  public  reyenue  for  public  services,  and 
these  services  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  best 
manner  and  at  the  least  expense.  Beyond  this,  govern- 
ment mingles  little  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  and 
the  various  relations  subsisting  among  them.  It  is 
not  a  merchant,  nor  a  manufacturer;  neither  ou^t 
it  to  be  an  agriculturist,  or  landowner ;  it  is  not  a 
capitalist,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conflicting 
questions  involved  in  wages  and  profits.  If  it  meddle 
with  these  by  futile  endeavours  to  regulate  wages, 
or  profits,  to  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  either, 
or  by  vain  efforts  to  control  employments  by  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  centuries  of  experience  show  that 
it  attempts  an  office  for  which  it  is  unfit,  injures  it- 
self, and  inflicts  loss  on  the  community.  Its  proper 
functions  are  limited  to  giving  protection  and  free- 
dom to  all,  freedom  to  industry,  freedom  to  capital, 
and  guaranteeing  both  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains 
which  fair  and  unrestricted  competition  awards. 

But  if  government  cannot  usefully  interfere  with 
wages,  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  pabulum  on  which 
the  wellbeing  of  the  industrious  orders  depends. 
This  is  true.  It  cannot  alter  the  proportion  between 
the  supply  [and  demand  for  labour ;  the  former  de- 
pending on  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  the 
latter  on  the  extent  of  the  field  for  the  productive 
application  of  capital.  Grovemment  is  a  destroyer 
rather  than  creator  of  capital;-  by  its  imposts  it  ab- 
stracts from,  rather  than  adds  to,  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  the  people. 

The  impotence  of  mere  forms  of  government  in 
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determining  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
may  be  easily  illustrated.  Englishmen  certainly 
enjoy  a  greater  share  of  political  freedom  than  any 
other  nation  of  Europe,  yet  the  bitter  privations 
undergone  by  vast  bodies  of  them  of  late  years  have 
never  been  exceeded.  It  would  be  absurd  to  allege 
that  government  has  been  directly  instrumental  of 
thisy  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  the  suicidal  folly  of 
nourishing  political  discontent  by  producing  national 
misery.  Had  our  institutions  been  ten  times  more 
democratic  than  they  are,  they  could  not  have 
averted  the  consequences  of  increasing  population, 
of  the  application  of  machinery,  and  of  the  fluctua- 
tions inseparable  from  commercial  and  manufactur-^ 
ing  pursuits.  When  a  million  of  men  are  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work,  government  cannot  find  them 
emplo3rment ;  neither  has  it  funds  to  maintain  them 
in  idleness.  Ireland  is  subject  nearly  to  the  same 
laws  and  institutions  as  England,  but  how  much 
greater  is  her  morai  and  physical  degradation  !  All 
forms  of  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  have  swept  over 
Italy  within  the  last  four  centuries ;  yet  the  condition 
of  her  labouring  classes  has  not  been  altered  an  iota. 
France,  after  her  glorious  revolution  of  1830,  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  misery,  of  which  her  new 
government  could  only  be  a  helpless  spectator. 
The  springs  of  industry  were  paralyzed,  and  it  had 
no  electric  power  to  reanimate  them.  When  the 
market  of  labour  is  depressed,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  state,  it  requires  the  wants,  the  increas- 
ing consumption  of  a  whole  community,  to  raise  it^ 
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These  remarks  are  not  meant  to  extenuate  tiM 
erik  of  bad^  or  to  depreciate  the  blessings  of  good 
institntionSy  bat  to  elucidate  the  real  eauies  of  social 
misery.  The  power  of  government  over  public  hap« 
{Hness  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  consisting^ 
chiefly^  as  before  hinted,  in  affording  freedom  and 
security,  in  not  being  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way 
oi  national  industry,  and,  above  all,  in  opposing  no 
obstacle  to  the  people  themselves,  by  discussion  and 
inquiry,  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  their  welfare  depends. 

The  intolerable  pressure  of  taxation  has  justly 
ibrmed  of  late  years  a  popular  theme  of  animad- 
version ;  but  no  repeal  of  taxes,  however  extensive, 
even  the  extinction  of  the  great  debt  itself,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  imposts,  would  materially  afiect  the 
condition  of  the  working  man.  His  wellbeing  de« 
pends  on  his  command  over  the  enjoyments  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  on  his  power  to  purchase  a  suffi- 
ciency of  meat,  and  bread,  and  beer;  on  his  ability 
to  clothe  himself  comfortably,  and  procure  a  dwell- 
ing adapted  to  his  wants  and  furnished  with  the 
requisite  domestic  conveniences.  Oppressive  as  our 
excise  and  custom  duties,  and  assessed  taxes  are, 
how  do  any  of  these  affect  him  ?  Scarcely  at  all. 
Taxation  only  averages  about  two  pounds  per  head 
on  the  entire  population  of  the  United  ELingdonu 
But  the  poor  do  not  contribute  equally  with  the  rich» 
and  certainly  a  labourer  in  husbandry  does  not  con- 
tribute (see  Appendix)  10s.  per  annum  (which,  by 
^J^  is  just  that  sum  too  much,  for  he  ought  not 
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to  contribute  a  fiurdiiiig)  on  his  whole  yeftriy  ex« 
penditure  in  food,  clothes^  and  habitation,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state. 

Iff  howeTCTy  he  contributed  ten  times  ten  diil- 
lings  in  tax,  and  the  whole  amount  was  at  once 
repealed,  it  would  not  better  his  lot,  prorided  his 
labour  was  redundant  in  the  market.  The  truth  of 
this  is  incontestable.  It  results  from  the  princif^ 
before  explained,  namely,  that  wages  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  employed,  but  the  competition  of  the 
unemployed,  who,  rather  than  starve,  will  accept 
any  wages  on  which  they  can  barely  subsist.  While 
the  labour-maricet  is  oventodced,  if  a  tax  on  any 
article  of  consumption  be  repealed,  the  remission  is 
speedily  followed  by  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
wages,  because  the  remission  has  left  a  surplus  be- 
yond the  means  of  that  bare  subsistence  for  whidi 
the  unemployed  labourer  will  submit  to  work,  so 
long  as  his  industry  is  redundant :  his  wages  in  con« 
sequence  become  minus  the  tax  repealed. 

Such  elucidations,  I  trust,  will  be  received  as 
they  are  intended,  as  the  truth,  not  as  apologies  for 
a  lavish  public  expenditure.  The  legitimate  end  of 
taxation  is  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  go- 
vernment. Any  thing  abstracted  beyond  this  is  un* 
just — it  is  robbery;  inasmuch  as  money  \%  forcibly 
levied  on  the  industrious  without  a  return  of  equi- 
valent benefits  in  exchange.  Extravagant  salaries, 
sinecures,  and  unmerited  pensions,  are  all  robberies; 
they  dissever  services  from  their  appropriate  n- 
wards;  and  those  who  luxuriate  on  sudi  phrader 
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lure  less  defensible  than  the  pickpocket  or  high* 
wayman.  The  business  of  government  is  a  branch 
of  social  labour,  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  quite  as  proper  that  this  labour 
should  be  executed  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode,  as  it  is  that  all  the  resources  of  machinery  and 
science  should  be  brought  to  our  aid  to  economize 
and  abridge  the  operations  of  the  artisan  and  manu* 
facturer. 

Leaving  the  government,  I  shall  advert  to  other 
projects  of  popular  amelioration.  The  operation  of 
tithe  on  capital  and  industry  may  be  passed  over; 
its  impolicy,  as  a  compulsory  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
maintenance,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  there 
IB  every  prospect  of  the  country  being  speedily  re* 
Iteved  from  this  long-standing  and  grievous  op- 
pression. 

A  project,  which  has  met  a  favourable  reception 
with  many  philanthropists  for  benefiting  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  ^^  Home  Colonization,"  or  the  locating 
the  unemployed  labourers  and  artisans  on  the  waste 
lands  of  the  country.  A  doubt  may  be  expressed 
whether  there  exists  in  England  at  least  any  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  of  this  description  which  could  be 
advantageously  brought  into  cultivation.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  difficulties  in  which  agriculture 
has  been  involved  of  late  years,  has  been  tiie  forcing 
system  of  farming,  carried  on  during  the  war,  under 
the  stimulus  of  paper-money  prices;  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  entail^  on  the  landed  interest  by  the 
Mbandonmeni  of  the  inferior  soils  that  at  peace 
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prices  did  not  yield  a  remunerative  profit.  It  ought 
also  to  be  considered  that  the  wastes  in  their  exist- 
ing state  are  not  entirely  unproductive ;  they  yield 
manure,  fuel,  and  are  often  available  to  the  uses  of 
the  cottager.' 

Granting,  however,  that  there  are  tracts  of  land 
on  which  the  experiment  of  home  colonization  may 
be  tried,  the  question  is,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  properly 
inquires,  "  Why  are  they  at  present  unoccupied." 
Enclosure  acts  may  always  be  obtained,  and  no 
doubt  in  such  a  country  of  law  and  security,  and 
enterprise  as  our  own,  they  would  have  been  ob* 
tained,  could  they  have  been  enclosed  and  culti- 
vated without  loss.  This  is  a  speculation  which  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  guidance  of  self-interest  in  a 
community -abounding  in  so  many  individuals,  pos- 
sessed both  of  the  means  and  inclination  to  embark 
in  any  adventure  that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage. Capital  is  promptly  poured  out  for  every 
undertaking  of  profit,  and  the  reason  more  is.  not 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  new,  or  the  better 
cultivation  of  old  lands,  is  an  apprehension-either 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  or  money  lenders,  that  the 
gain,  at  the  current  price  of  farm  produce,  would 
be  inadequate  or  none  at  all.  And  if  individuals 
would  find  it  a  losing  speculation,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  parish  corporations^  still  less  the 
largest  corporation  of  all — the  government,  would 
find  it  a  safe  one. 

As  an  undertaking,  then,  for  realizing  the  ordinary 
profit  of  capital  and  wages  of  labour,  home  coUk«  ^ 
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nisation  must  be  abandoned ;  but  the  sdieine  lias 
been  defended  on  grounds  not  quite  so  untenabte. 
*^  Half  a  loaf/'  the  proverb  says,  "  is  better  than 
no  bread ;."  and  it  has  been  contended,  that  it  is 
better  an  unemployed  labourer  should  be  made  par- 
tially productive  than  live  in  total  idleness.  If  by 
spade  husbandry,  or  digging  on  the  waste,  he  can 
raise  half  a  subsistence,  it  is  better  than  burdening 
the  parish  for  the  whole  of  it. 

This  resolves  the  question  into  the  consideration 
of  the  least  expensive  mode  of  getting  rid  of,  or 
maintaining  the  surplus  population  of  the  eountry* 

The  great  end  of  all  projects  of  popular  impimrfr- 
ment  ought  to  be  to  render  the  working  man  self- 
dependent  ;  to  bring  the  market  of  labour  into  audi 
a  state  that  he  may  always  command,  by  the  ex« 
change  of  his  industry,  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  without  parish  control  or  assistance. 
But  a  ^*  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
would  not  be  achieved  by  the  scheme  we  axe  oon« 
sidering.  The  home  colonist  would  not  be  on  a 
footing  with  the  independent  labourer,  earning  re- 
spectable wages,  but  on  the  footing  rather  of  a  West 
India  slave,  or  vassal  of  a  vestry,  toiling  on  the 
parish  domain.  Here  then  we  should  have  a  new 
caste  of  population,  encouraged,  and  virtually  called 
into  being,  who  are  constrained  by  their  lot  to  live 
as  a  sort  of  bondmen  beneath  the  par  of  human 
liberty  and  enjoyment,  and  whose  very  presence  in  the 
would  operate  as  a  depressing  incubus  on  the 
i'tion  of  the  working  people.    They  would  turn 
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a  body  of  rwerve^  from  whom  masters  might  inde- 
finitely draw  in  every  question  of  wages  between 
themselves  and  their  men,  and  by  means  of  whom, 
therefore,  they  could,  as  in  a  market  overstocked 
with  labour,  bring  down  indefinitely  its  price. 

The  scheme  of  the  Dutch  mendicity  colony  of 
Fredericks  Oord,  upon  which  the  project  of  h(»ne 
colonization  is  founded,  does  not  tend,  permanently, 
to  relieve  the  market  of  its  redundancy,  or  better 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  simply  to 
create  a  new  grade  of  paupers ;  whereas,  the  object 
of  every  enl^htened  well-wisher  to  the  industrious 
classes,  is  to  have  no  paupers  at  all.  Emigration, 
it  is  probable,  would  be  less  expensive  to  parishes, 
and  iar  more  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  un- 
employed labourer.  In  lieu  of  wasting  his  energies 
on. an  exhausted,  or  unfruitful  soil,  he  might  remove 
to  climes,  where  not  only  his  industry  would  be 
amply  repaid->-his  personal  rights  undiminished— 
buty  a  future,  field  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
opened  for  his  posterity. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

CAUSES  OF  HIGH  WAGES. 

Effect  on  Wages  o£  an  Increaee  in  the  Iucobms  of  ladividv^ 
—Wages  increase  with  the  increase  of  national  Capital-^ 
State  of  Society  most  favourable  to  the  Working  Classes— 
Population  increased  faster  than  Capital  in  Ireland — Demand 
for  ladaooT  increased  hy  Security  of  Pl'opcBrtyi'  •NeoeiMt^  ei 
freedom  in  the  Emplojrment  of  CapiiUd  tai  industij— * 
Elects  of  War  and  civil  Commotions  on  the  Condition  •£ 
the  Industrious  Orders. 

Ik  the  preceding  chsqpter,  I  endetvovied  to  show 
the  eSectB  produced  on  the  market  of  UMmr,  by  m 
Tedttction  of  wages — hj  mercantile  and  agncukiiral 
speculation — and  by  the  increase  of  pcqvolatioii :  i 
also  adverted  to  the  influence  of  cml  Ittwity,  of 
government^  and  taxati<m  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  tendency  i^  bone  coloniza- 
tion, and  other  expedienta  for  bettering  their  sito^ 
ation:  my  next  object  will  be  to  elucidate  the 
circumstances  tending  to  augment  the  demand  for 
labour,  in  other  words,  the  funds  or  active  capital 
for  its  employment. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  those  who  live 
by  wages — ^mechanics,  operatives,  and  labourers  of 
every  kind,  can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  funds  destined  to  the  payment  of 
wages. 

When  a  landlord,  annuitanti  or  other  private 
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livHig  on  an  indome  of  any  kind,  has  a 
greater  levenae  than  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  fiEunily,  he  employs  either  the  whole,  or  part 
of  the  sorpliis,  in  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
serraBts.  Increase  the  surplns,  and  he  will  nata- 
tnrally  increase  the  number  of  his  servants,  whereby 
he  is  enabled  to  make  a  nicer  division  of  employ- 
mentB  in  his  household.  In  lieu  of  restricting  him- 
self to  a  single  domestic  of  all  work,  he  will  divide 
the  duties  between  a  cook  and  housemaid;  if  his 
income  continues  progressively  to  augment,  he  will, 
perhiqps,  add  an  upper  housemaid  to  his  establish- 
Bienty  then,  perhaps,  a  footman,  groom,  coachman, 
bBtler,.  TBkt,  and  gardener;  till,  at  length,  he  has 
about  him  that  numerous  train  of  dependants,  usually 
fiwuid  cm  the  establishments  of  persons  of  large 
foitme. 

in  this  progress  two  incidents  may  be  remarked, 
namely,  that  not  only  is  the  demand  for  servants 
increased  by  the  increase  in  the  incomes  of  indi- 
vidvals,  but  also  the  duties  of  each  become  less 
oneroiis,  and  the  number  of  the  more  agreeable  and 
lucrative  situations  is  multiplied.  If  the  highest  in- 
comes would  only  allow  the  possessors  to  keep  one 
or  two  domestics^  such  occupations  as  those  of  valet 
and  kdy's  maid  would  not  be  heard  of  in  society. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  trades,  and  manufactures,  keeps  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  that  can 
be  devoted  to  these  employments.  A  farmer  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  small  capital,  can  only  rent  a  small 
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number  of  acres;  he  has  neither  funds  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a  large  number  of  labourers,  nor  to  pur- 
chase stock  and  implements  of  husbandry :  if.  his 
capital  increase,  he  may  increase  the  size  of  his  farm^ 
and  the  amount  of  his  outgoings.  The  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  is  in  like  manner  circumscribed 
by  the  amount  of  his  capital,  in  proportion  to  which 
only  can  he  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  material  of  his 
manufacture,  set  up  machinery,  erect  mills  and  iac- 
tories,  and  employ  workpeople.  The  operations  of 
the  merchant — the  extent  of  his  dealings-r^whether 
Jie  is  a  home  or  foreign  trader — whether  he  buys  for 
>noney  or .  on  credit — and  the  length  of  credit  he 
.allows  to  his  customers^  will  necessarily  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  money  he  can  command :  if  his 
capital  be  considerable,  he  will  aim  at  realizing,  the 
higher  profits  of  speculation,  by  laying  in  commo« 
.dities  at  low,  with  the  view  of  selling  them  at  high 
prices.  The  truth  of  the  principle  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  hardly  requires  further  illustration.  Every  petty 
tradesman,  shopkeeper,  and  retailer;  in  short,  every 
employer  of  workmen,  servants,  or  apprentices,  is 
sensible  that  the  extent  of  the  business  he  can  carry 
on,  is  limited  by  the  capital  he  can  raise.  Why  is 
not.  every  journeyman  a  master?  Simply  for  this 
reason — he  has  no  capital ;  in  other  words,  he  has 
no  money  to  commence  business,  to  buy  miaterials, 
and  hire  the  services  of  other  journeymen. 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  there- 
fore, .  necessarily  increases  with  the  increase  of 
capital  and  individual  incomes.    The  increase  of 
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income  and  capital  id  the  increase  of  national  wealth. 
The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 
cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth, 
but  its  progressive  augmentation,  which  occasions  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly, 
in  the  richest  countries,  but  in  the  most  thriving^  or 
in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the  fastest,  that 
wages  are  highest.  England  is  certainly  a  richer 
country  than  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  wages, 
however,  are  higher  in  North  America  than  in  Eng- 
land :  the  reason  is,  that  though  the  United  States 
are  not  so  rieh  as  England,  they  are  advancing  more 
rapidly  in  the  career  of  wealth ;  the  demand  for  la- 
bour is  greater,  and  consequently  wages  are  higher. 
In  England,  the  channels  for  the  employment  of 
capital  are  filled  almost  to  overflowing;  in  America, 
the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  have  not  been 
so  ^EUr  exhausted,  and  the  capitalist  is  tempted,  by 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  to  increase  his  demand  for 
labour. 

Both  capital,  therefore,  and  objects  on  which  it 
can  be  profitably  employed  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  wages.  The  natural  resources 
of  a  country  alone  afford  an  imperfect  criterion  of 
its  ability  to  support  and  employ  labourers.  Eng- 
land,- in  the  twelfth  century,  possessed  the  same 
advantages  of  situation,  of  climate,  of  soil,  and  ex- 
tent of  territory,  when  it  was  not  able  to  maintain 
one-ssixth  of  its  present  amount  of  population^  TVskKAff^ 
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advantagesy  doubtless,  have  bastened  its  progreaa 
in  wealth  aad  civilization,  but  that  has  been  all. 
Before  the  richest  soil  can  be  cuUivated,  capital^  or 
the  produce  of  anterior  industry,  must  be  prorided 
for  the  support  of  the  labourers  employed  upon  it; 
as  it  must  be  provided  for  those  engaged  in  maim* 
factures,  or  any  other  department  of  industry. 

If  the  wealth  of  a  country  has  been  long  stationary, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  wages  of  labour  very 
high  in  it ;  for,  while  the  funds  forthepaymentof  wages 
have  continued  the  same,  the  number  of  bands  seek* 
ing  employment  may  have  increased,  in  this  case, 
there  would  be  a  constant  scarcity  of  woric,  and  Im- 
bourers  would  bid  against  each  other  ts  get  it.  If 
wages  had  ever  been  more  than  sufBcieiit  to  main- 
tain the  labourer,  the  competiti(m  for  em^^yment 
and  the  inlierest  of  masters  would  soon  seduce  them 
to  the  lowest  rate  compatible  with  the  lowest  sub- 
sistence. China  appears  to  be  in  this  predicament. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  countries 
in  the  world ;  but  its  wealth  has  been  long  stationary, 
and  wages  consequently  depressed  to  the  point  of 
stiarvalion.  By  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day  a 
labourer  cannot  get  more  than  will  purchase  a  small 
quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening.  Even  artificers  are 
continually  running  about  the  streets  with  the  tools 
of  their  respective  trades,  offering  their  services, 
and,  as  it  were,  begging  employment.  In  die 
neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  families  have  up 
habitation  on  the  laad,  but  live  constantly  in  fidiing- 
btmtB  on  Ae  rivers  and  cands.    The  subsisteaoe 
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which  Ikey  find  there  is  so  acaatyy  that  they  are  eager 
lo  fiah  up  the  aastiest  garbage  thrown  orerboard 
from  imy  Eoropean  8hi{i«  Any  carnon,  the  carcaM 
of  a  dead  dog^^or  cat,  for  example,  though  half 
putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the 
most  wholeflome  food  to  the  pe<^^  of  othar  countries. 
it  is  not,  therefore,  the  staticHiary,  still  less  the  de- 
diaing  state  of  national  wealth  which  is  most  fa« 
fourahle  to  the  industrious  classes.  The  prc^ressive 
state  of  society,  that  in  which  it  is  advancing  to  the 
f ttflher  acquisition^  rather  than  when  it  has  acquired 
its  full  complement  of  riches,  is  most  feiTOuraUe 
to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  '^The  progressive  state,"  Dr>  Smith 
observes,  <'is  in  reality  the  cheerful  and  hearty 
atate  to  sdl  the  different  orders  of  society ;  the  sta- 
tionary  is  dull ;  the  declining  melancholy." 

The  improving,  stationary,  or  declining  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  therefore,  especially  depends 
on  the  iiioeasing,  stationary,  or  declining  amount 
of  the  national  capital  which  is  to  feed  and  employ 
them.  If  they  increase  faster  than  capital,  their 
wages  will  be  veduoed;  and  if  they  increase  slower, 
they  will  be  augmented.  ''  In  fact,''  says  Mr* 
M'CuUock,  ^^  there  are  no  means  whatever  by  whidi 
the  command  of  the  labouring  classes  over  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  eoJarged, 
other  than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of  capital  as 
compared  with  population,  or  by  retarding  the  in- 
crease of  population  as  compared  with  capital ;  and 
every  achesxe  for  improving  the  condition  oC  thfr 
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labourer  which  is  not  bottomed  on  this  principle,  or 
which  has  not  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital  for 
its  object,  must  be  completely  nugatory  and  in- 
effectual.*'— Principles  of  Political  Economy^  se- 
cond edition,  p.  379. 

Ireland  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  country  in 
which  the  population  has  increased  faster  than  the 
funds  for  its  employment.      No  doubt  capital  has 
increased  greatly  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  but  not  so  fast  as  population.    The  cause  of 
this  disparity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  potato,  in  1610;  which,  placing  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  people  a  low  and  degrading  means 
of  subsistence,  enabled  them  to  v^tate,  for  they 
cannot  be  said  to  live,  in  '<  rags  and  wretchedness/' 
without  a  desire  to  obtain  a  higher  and  more  com- 
fortable state  of  existence.     Whatever  has  been  the 
cause,  the  consequences  of  the  number  of  labourers 
outgrowing  the  demand  for  them  have  been  most 
deplorable.     All  inquiries  respecting  Ireland  concur 
in  representing  the  number  of  the  people  excessive, 
and  their  condition  as  wretched  in  the  extreme; 
Their  miserable  cabins  are  utterly  unprovided  with 
any  thing  that  c^n  be  called  furniture;  in  many 
families  there  are  no  such  things  as  bedclothes; 
the  children,  in  the  extensive  districts  of  Munster 
and  the  other  provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  to 
cover  their  nakedness ;  and  whenever  the  potato- 
crop  becomes  even  in  a  slight  degree  deficient,  the 
scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  country.    The  competition  for  employment 
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and  the  competition  for  land  have  rendered  both' 
wages  and  profits  little  more  than  nominal,  and  both 
peasant  and  fsLrmer  are  engaged  in  a  coqstant 
stmgjgle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  without  ever 
tasting  its  comforts. 

The  miseries  of  Ireland  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ; 
they  are  fall  to  overflowing,  and  are  seen  every 
where.  They,  however,  unanswerably  demonstrate 
the  evils  of  redundant  population — of  a  people  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  means  for  their  employment.' 
Had  the  labouring  classes  increased  less  rapidly  than 
they  have  done,  there  would  have  been  fewer  solicit- 
ing employment,  and  consequently  wages  would 
have  been  higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
so  far  improved.  The  remedy  for  this  unfortunate 
state  of  things  is  more  easily  suggested  than  brought 
into  practical  operation.  It  is  obviously  essential 
either  that  the  people  should  increase  in  a  slower, 
or  the  capital  of  the  community  in  a  faster  ratio ; 
but  the  former  requires  a  national  change  of  habits 
and  moral  culture,  which  a  lengthened  period  could 
alone  effect,  and  the  latter  would  hardly  be  less 
tardy  in  its  operation ;  demanding  the  persevering 
exertions  of  a  firm  and  enlightened  government,  that 
would  remove  every  obstacle  to  domestic  industry — 
give  security  to  persons  and  property,  and  guarantee' 
to  all  mternal  order  and  peace.  Every  step,  how- 
ever, in  the  march  of  improvement  would  help  to 
that  which  succeeded ;  and  with  the  triumphant  ex- 
ample Scotland  has  afforded  of  the  co-operative 
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poir^r  of  capital  and  popular  educatioii,  thete  can 
be  no  jast  ground  <^  despair  for  Ireland. 

Tke  next  cireumstance  that  I  shall  notice,  as  tend- 
ing to  augment  the  demand  for  labour,  is  the  secv- 
rity  of  property.     Most  men  have  an  aversion  to 
labour,  that  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  temptation 
of  enjo3^ng  its  rewards,  either  in  future  ease  or  pie- 
sent  enjo3^ment8.    The  merchant,  mannfiicturer,  and 
shopkeeper,  submit  to  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness in  the  hope  of  reaping  and  enjoying  hereafter 
the  fruits  <^  their  exertions.    The  rigto  of  property 
may  not  only  be  infringed  by  direct  and  foivible 
violation,  but  by  any  measures  that  interfere  with  its 
free  use  and  most  beneficial  employment.  Biferf  one 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  capital  and  in- 
dnstry  on  such  objects  as  he  deems  most  advantage- 
ous to  himself,  (NK>vided  the  exercise  of  ihk  liberty 
does  not  abridge  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  by 
others.    A  landlord  ought  to  be  firee  to  cultivate  his 
land  as  he  pleases^-  a  capitalist  to  fix  his  own  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  labourer  to  choose  his  employment, 
and  accept  or  not  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.    On  this 
princi{^,  commerciai  monopolies,  the  antiquated  im- 
monities  of  corporations,  and  combinations  of  work- 
men, are  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  in«^ 
dustry.    Individuals  are  best  able  to  select  the  oc- 
cnpations  most  adapted  to  their  means  and  natural 
Capacities ;  but  ibe  freedom  of  choice  is  abridged  by 
the  members  of  these  associations  enjoying  advanl- 
tages  firomwludi  those  who  are  excluded  aredeaied. 
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Capital  and  industry  do  not  flow  into  the  most  pro- 
fitable channels ;  and  as  the  demand  for  labour  and 
its  remuneration  depends  on  this  circumstance,  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  are  compromised  by 
such  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  general  freedom. 
A  state  of  peace  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
witk  otlier  oowitries,  are  the  last  circnmstanoes  I 
sbali  Botiee  ts  faTcrarable  to  the  demand  for  labour. 
Foreign  war  usually  tends  to  disturb  the  operations 
of  industry,  either  by  preventing  t!he  supply  of  the 
taw  material  of  some  established  manufacture^  or 
intercepting  the  market  for  our  commodities.    Hos« 
tiiities,  it  is  true,  give  rise  to  new,  and  rerire  dor- 
mant employments ;  but  this  does  not  compensate 
Sot  the  loss  of  capital  occasioned  by  its  transfer  to 
other  branches  of  industry,  and  the  stagnation  and 
derangement  prodooed  in  the  pursuits  of  commeroe 
and  manufacture.    War  is  a  consumer,  aad  not  a 
creator  of  national  wealth;  and  from  this  cause,  as 
already  explained,  it  must  tend  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  employment.    The  existence  or  apprdiension  of 
civil  commotaon  has  a  similar  tendency.    A  general 
feding  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty,  as  to  the  future, 
is  generated  ;  and  the  mind  and  energies  of  the  ooa- 
munity  are  diverted  from  the  pursuits  of  wealth  and 
iodustcy  to  the  consideration  of  national  a&irs. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

GEKERAL  CONCLUSIONS  ON  WAGES. 

Wages  can  only  be  settled  hj  Competition  of  WotkinsD— ' 
Wages  of  Fann  Serrants  andin  Factories— DistinotionbetirM» 
Sldlled  and  Unskilled  Labour — Standard  of  liTing— High 
Wages  not  a  source  of  Idleness  and  Vice — Necessity  of  Re- 
laxation—Effects of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Profes8i<»is«  (m  Health 
—Danger  of  low  Diet  and  degrading  fiabtts— Contmt  of  a 
Potato  and  Wheat-fed  Peculation — Opinicms  of  M'Cnllooh 
and  Adam  Smith — GoTemment  not  less  than  Soeietj  into* 
rested  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  Working  Clssees. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  circumstances  that  principally  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages ;  namely,  those  that  afiect 
the  supply  of  labour,  and  those  that  affect  the  de- 
mand or  funds  for  its  employment.  Before  leaving 
this  important  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  recapitu- 
late the  chief  conclusions  at  which  we  'have  arrivied, 
and  fix  attention  more  explicitly  than  has  yet  been 
done  on  those  points  that  essentially  influence  the 
condition  oif  the  industrious  orders. 
'  Labour,  it  is  clear,  is  a  commodity  of  sale,  dtfiering 
from  other  comhiodities  chiefly  in  its  more  perisliable 
nature,  in  the  greater  difficulty  and  expense  of 
storing  up  a  surplus  quantity  of  it  beyond  the  cur- 
rent demand,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  sup- 
ply of  it  cannot  be  augmented  or  diminished  with 
tAe  same  facility  as  the  supply  of  a  merely  physical 
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product.  All  the  principles  of  trade,  therefore^ 
which  are  applicable  to  buyers  and  sellers,  are  alike 
applicable  to  workmen  and  their  employers.  Wages, 
like  prices,  must  be  determined  by  the  free  compe- 
tition of  the  market ;  there  must  be  no  arbitrary  in- 
terferences either  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  of  indi- 
viduals ;  any  compulsory  attempt  to  fix  the  market 
price  of  labour  would  be  as  indefensible  as  an  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  market  price  of  bread  or  butcher's 
meat. 

Labour  is  the  property  of  the  working  man,  and 
merits  the  same  protection  as  other  property ;  but 
no  more.  The  trade  in  it  ought  to  be  free,  neither 
protected  by  immunities,  nor  restricted  by  penalties. 

As  competition,  and. not  any  arbitrary  regulations 
ought  to  determine  the  price  of  labour,  it  follows 
that  high  wages  are  only  compatible  with  an  under- 
stocked market;  in  other  words,  high  wages,  can 
xmly  be  obtained  when  employers  compete  for  work- 
meuy  not  workmen  for  employers.  It  is  upon  the 
ability  of  the  working  classes  to  maintain  the  market 
in  this  state  that  their  wellbeing  entirely  depends. 
If.  their  npmbers  are  excessive,  if  they  bid  against 
each  other,  for  employment,  then  the  market  is  over- 
Aipplied .  with  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal, 
and  its  price,  like  the  price,  of  any  other  redundant 
article,  will,  be  depreciated. 

.  Should  an  excess  in  the  supply  of  labour  continue 
tQ  lower  its  price,  there  js  no  depth  of  misery  and 
degradation,  to  which  the  working  classes  may  not 


be  eonqMlIecl  to  svbmit.  Tbe  low  wi^s,  wbich  of 
late  Tcaora  hMre  been  paid  to  weavers  ia  LuKaslnve 
and  Scotlancl,  to  fraratiwork-knittors  in  Leicester- 
flUEe,  and  ta  fimn-serranta  in  the  southern  and  mid**^ 
laad  coontitfty  incontestably  establish  the  Teracity  of 
tUa  principle.  The  disgusting  atrocities  practised 
in  mttls  and  Victories  are  another  corroboratWe  cirw 
comslance.  The  proprietors  of  these  abodes  of  wa^ 
ing  and  anguL^,  and  vice,  are  many  of  tbemenl^bl* 
ened  men — Christian  men — men,  who,  in  all  ether 
lebttions  of  life  are  swayed  bj  intell^ence  and 
bumanityy  but  who  in  this  are  calkms  to  ensrjm&txfe^ 
save  that  of  gain — who  know  no  law  save  that  of 
Mqf^ly  and  demand — and  who  feel  jvrtified  is  nm* 
BBig  against  each  other  a  race  of  competkioB  in 
baying  the  greatest  quantity  of  bnman  toil  at  tbe 
lowest  price  an  overstocked  market  aaaj  compel  the 
owners  to  accept. 

The  same  principle  gorems  rural  industry.  Ho* 
BHinity  suggests  that  labourers  in  kusbandry  should 
be  paid  higher  wages  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
they  require  more  food,  fire,  and  warmer  clothing ; 
bvl  hamanity  does  not  regulate  wages^  they  are 
regukled  by  competition  for  employment*  In  msm^ 
mcr^  especially  during  harvest,  farmers  bid  against 
each  other  finr  servants,  and  thereby  raise  wages; 
in  winter  work  is  not  so  plentiful^  and  servants  Ind 
against  each  odier  for  employmeBt  and  lower  wages. 
Tkms^  by  the  operaticm  of  the  unavoidable  {nrin^ 
eiple  of  ccN^petitioOy  which  ndther  can  nor  ought  U 
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be  interfered  witb  in  the  case  of  adult  penons,  the 
lopesl  wages  are  received  when  the  highest  are 
iceded  to  meet  the  greater  inclemency  of  the  season. 
The  Gircnmstances  which  influence  the  action  of 
the  competitive  principle  on  the  price  of  labour  are 
^fierent  among  the  several  classes  of  workpeople. 
Ally  for  example,  are  eligible  to  the  employments 
d  domestic  servants  whose  personal  characters  are 
nnezceptionable.  Among  mechanics  and  artisans 
skill  in  their  occupations  is  the  chief  condition ;  but 
among  the  common  sort  of  labourers  neither  cha* 
racter  nor  skill  are  much  sought  after,  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  possess  muscular  strength.  As  strength  is 
the  main  qualification  requisite^  in  a  labourer^  he  is 
liable  to  be  competed  against  by  all  the  able-bodied 
persons  in  the  community  in  want  of  employment; 
hence  the  lowness  of  his  wages.  A  domestic  servant 
can  only  be  competed  against  by  persons  with  a 
dharacter ;  while  an  operative  or  skilled  labourer  has 
a  kind  of  monopoly  in  his  trade ;  he  can  only  be  bid 
against  by  those  who,  like  himself,  have  paid  a  pre- 
suum,  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  complied  with 
some  other  established  condition,  essential  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  his  business.  An  increase  of  popn* 
latioii  therefore,  or  an  immigration  of  Irish  does  not 
afiect  a  skilled  labourer  as  it  affects  the  unskilled 
labourer,  who  may  be  bid  against  by  all  capable 
of  work.  The  wages  of  a  skilled  labourer  are  a 
coHipeBsation  for  the  exertion  of  both  strength  and 
skiU ;  the  wages  of  an  unskilled  labourer  are  a  com* 
pensation  for  the  exertion  of  strength  only.    Com- 
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petition  regulates  the  wages  of  both ;  but  all  the 
the  able-bodied  in  society  are  eligible  to  compete 
against  the  .  unskilled  labourer ;  whereas  it  is  only 
those  who  have  paid  the  price,  either  in  money  or 
money's  worth,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  skilled  labourer  that  can  compete  against 
him  for  employment.  The  limit,  however,  to  the 
employment  of  both  the  operative  and  labourer  is 
the  same ;  namely,  the  possibility  of  the  employer 
realizing  a  profit  on  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
If  the  rate  of  wages  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  master's 
gains  below  the  average  profit  of  capital,  he  will 
cease  to  employ  them,  or  he  will  only  employ  them 
on  condition  of  submission  to  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Whether  wages  are  high  or  low  does  not  depend, 
as  before  remarked,  on  their  money  amount^  but  on 
their  relation  to  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  the 
command  they  give  the  labourer  over  all  articles  of 
ordinary  use  and  consumption.  They  have  also 
reference  to  the  customs,  habits,  physical  wants,  and 
circumstances  of  the  working  people  Wages,  for 
example,  which  might  be  considered  adequate^  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  labourer  living  in  a  warm 
climate,  where  clothing,  a  well-built  cottage,  and 
fire,  are  of  secondary  importance,  might  be  quite 
insufficient  in  a  cold  country.  The  food  t00|  ne- 
cessary to  subsistence,  varies  in  different  countries . 
In  England  the  ordinary  diet  of  labourers  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  wheaten  bread,  meat,  and  beer ;  in  Ireland^ 
potatoes ;  in  China  and  Hindostan,  rice.  In  many 
provinces  of  France  and  Spain  an  allowance  of  wine 
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is  considered  indispeasaible  to  safostdteace ;  in  Eng« 
land  the  labouring  class  entertain  nearly  the  SAOid 
opinion  with  respect  to  malt  ItquiM:;  whereas  the 
drink  of  the  Climiese  and  Hindoos  consists  of  nothuao^ 
but  water.  There  is  similar  diversity  in  halntatiOBs* 
In  Ireland  the  cotters  live  in  miserable  calMns,  with- 
out ^ther  windows  or  chimneys ;  while  in  England 
the  cottages  of  the  labouring  classes  are  all  gkeed^ 
furnished,  and  are  as  much  distinguished  for  their 
neatness  and  coaafbrt  as  tliose  of  the  Irish  for  their 
filth  and  misery.  In  consequence  of  this  differenoe 
in  habits  the  standard  of  wages  varies ;  so  much  ao^ 
that  while  2^.  a  day  is  not  more  than  enough  for  a 
labourer  in  England,  5d.  is  deemed  su£&cient  in 
Ireland;  and  3^  an  Hindiostan. 

The  standard  of  wages  has  also  reference  to  the 
hours  of  labour  and  periods  of  relaxation.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  masters  of  late  years  to  encroach 
on  operatives  in  this  respect,  by  cutting  off  or  abridg* 
ing  holidays,  and  meal-times,  and  gradually  extend- 
ing the  working  hours ;  knowing  that  an  increase  of 
one-fourth  m  the  time  of  labour  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  amount  of 
wages.  Workmen  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  i^inst  such  insidious  contrivances^  and  watdi 
them  with  the  same  jealousy  that  they  would  watch 
the  stopping  up  of  an  ancient  footpath  on  whidi 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  and  recreate 
themselves.  Leisure  is  indispensable  to  all  classes^ 
and  any  abridgment  of  it  not  only  lessens  the  jusi 
reward  of  previous  exertion,  but  takea  aN?^^  if^sX.  ^.   4 
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the  time  essential  to  intellectual  culture  and  enjoy* 
ment. 

*    It  has  been  represented,  by  superficial  observer^, 
that  high  wages  tend  to  generate  habits  of  idleness 
and  dissipation    in  workpeople.     Nothing  can '  be 
more  incorrect^  more  completely  opposed  to  both 
principle  and  experience.     Wages  are  the  encou* 
ragement  of  industry,  which,  like  every  other  human 
quality,  increases  iii  proportion  to  the  encourage- 
ment it  receives.     Where  wages  are  high,  accord- 
ingly we  always  find  the  workmen  more  active,  dili- 
gent, and  persevering,  than  where  they  are  low; 
in  England,  Holland,  and  America,  than  in  Ire- 
land, Poland,  and  Hindostan.    Even  an  Irishman  is 
an  example  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  good 
wages ;  in  his  own  country  he  is  notoriously  lazy 
and  negligent  in  the  extreme ;   after  crossing  the 
channel  he  becomes  a  model  of  laboriousness  and 
enterprise.    Some  workmen,  indeed,  when  they  earn 
in  four  days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the 
week,  will  be  idle  the  other  three :  but  this  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.   Among  the  working  classes, 
as  among  every  other  class  of  society;  there  are  some 
who  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  their  advantage ; 
they  are  improvident,   intent  on  present  enjoyment, 
and  regardless  of  the  future ;  but  the  greater  portion 
will  be  actuated  by  the  motives  conraion  to  our  spe- 
cies, of  increasing  their  comforts,  and  bettering  their 
condition.     Why,  then,  should  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  a  few  be  made  a  pretext  for  injuring  and  de- 
mg,  by  low  wages,  the  greater  number? 
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The  faults  of  well-paid  workmen  are  not  deficient 
industry,  but  excessive,  or,  at  least,  irregular  exer- 
tion. When  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  they  are 
tempted  to  overwork  themselves,  and  to  ruin  their 
health  and  constitution  in  a  few  years.  This  is  the 
case  of  porters,  coalheavers,  and  many  common  la- 
bourers in  London.  A  carpenter  is  not  supposed  to 
last  in  his  utmost  vigour  above  eight  years.  The 
double  wages  paid  to  country  labourers  during  har- 
vest, or  to  tailors  during  a  general  mourning,  are 
frequent  sources  of  permanent  injury,  from  the  in- 
ducement they  offer  to  over-exertion.  Almost  every 
class  of  artificers  are  subject  to  some  peculiar  dis- 
eases, occasioned  by  excessive  application  to  their 
peculiar  species  of  work.  Ramuzzini,  an  Italian 
physician,  and  Thackray,  an  English  surgeon,  have 
written  treatises  concerning  such  diseases.  Exces- 
sive application  during  one  part  of  the  week  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  idleness  complained  of  dur- 
ing the  remainder.  "  Great  labour,"  Dr.  Smith 
remarks,  "either  of  mind  or  body,  continued  for 
several  days  together,  is  in  most  men  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  desire  for  relaxation,  which,  if  not 
restrained  by  force  or  some  strong  necessity,  is  almost 
irresistible.  It  is  the  call  of  nature,  which  requires 
to  be  relieved  by  some  indulgence,"  or  change  of 
occupation.  Relaxation  does  not  always  imply  idle- 
ness, but,  as  Locke  expresses  it, ''  easmg  the  wearied 
part,"  by  exchange  of  employment.  If  not  complied 
with,' the  consequences  are  often  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  fatal ;  and  such  as  abnost  always  bring 
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on,  sooner  <a  Imtcf ,  tl^  infirmity  of  tiie  trade.  If 
masters  woald  be  mone  hnmane,  and  journeymen  more 
reasonable,  both  would  see  tbe  utility  of  temperate 
exertions  of  industry.  The  man  who  works  so  mo- 
derately as  to  be  able  to  ^ork  constantly^  not  'Only 
preserves  his  health  the  longest,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  year  executes  the  greatest  quantity  of  woric. 
Labour,  without  reasonable  intervals  of  rest  for 
meals  and  relaxation,  eidiausts  the  energies  of  both 
body  and  mind,  and  is  of  the  two  more  huitfal  than 
low  wages,  which  abridge  diet  and  physical  comforts. 
Mr.  Thackray,  to  whom  I  have  jost  alluded,  from 
his  residence  in  Leeds — ^which  is  litendly  one  great 
manu^tory,  subdivided  into  varions  departments 
of  industry — ^places  of  refreshment — abodes  varying 
in  their  comforts,  according  as  the  occupiers  are 
masters,  overseers,  or  workmen — has  had  favourable 
opportunities  for  observing,  not  only  the  effect  of 
different  occupations  on  the  human  constitution^  but 
also  of  different  degrees  of  exertion.  Some  of  this 
gentleman's  conclusions  in  his  work  on  The  Effects 
of  Arts,  Tnxdes,  and  Professions^  are  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  For  instance, 
wet,  vapour,  and  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the  local 
atmosphere,  ^sippear  not  so  d^rimental  to  health  as  is 
generally  supposed;  in  fenlperaie  persons  these  agents 
produce  little  injury.  Sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  as  experienced  by  smiths,  iioo- founders,  and 
glassmen,  are  not  pcoductive  of  acute  disorders.  The 
exhalatioas  from  ve^ttMe  matter  are  .not  fooad 
luuibrmiyinjurioBs:  Imt  on  this  point  the  writer  de- 
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clinet  ghrini^  a  decided  t>pinkMLr  ne  oatand  odoan 
of  wummfmHwred  vegetables^  mA  tbe  ezeeptkm  of 
cc^fee,  are  liUle  noxious.  TolMceo^wotkers  do  not 
sensibiy  sxsSer  fnui  the  fiuaes  of  Aetr  material ; 
and  the  emslierv  of  rape  and  nrastaid  benefit  by  the 
odours  which  these  leeda  exhale.  Menben  of  par- 
liament and  peraons  of  fashioD  will  be  gratified  to 
kam  tiiat  the  Jnflaence  of  ekamge  im  the  hours  of 
sieepy.  ia  lesa  than  might  be  expected:  millerff, 
watchmen^  and  coadimen,  are  not  seasiUy  affected 
by  night-wofk.  Horses,  howerer,  suffer  from  noc- 
tnrnal  labour;  and  men,  too,  I  aj^pvelttnd,  unless 
the  changey  by  perseverance,  has  he&at  made  hi^ 
bftual. 

Soma  agenta  or  cirevmstances  connected  with 
employmesta  are  fiimmrable  to  health.  Such  are 
the  ammai  exhakUkme  to  which  slanghterm^i, 
butchers,  poolterers,  fishmongers,  glaemakers^ 
backramHrtiSeaerSy  tanners,  talkiwehandlers,  cur- 
riers, and  grooms,  are  exposed*  Oi/,  or  grease^ 
apf^ied  to  &€  shm,  is  preservadre;  as  experienced 
in  slabbing,  cardn^,  and  pieceniiig,  in  the  woollen 
mannfactortw 

The  chief  agenta  included  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  deleterioas,  or  unliavonrable  to  health  and 
longevity,  are  excess  or  deficieney  of  Ibod,  bent- 
sitting  posture^  hmg  standing,  great  mnscalar  eficNrts 
in  lifting  wei^ta,  steam,  artificial  heat,  impure  air, 
dust  and  gaseona  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  anxiety 
and  mental  application,  long  sitting,  and  delay  of 
mictaiition,  con^iression  of  the  chest,  bead^n^  A 
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the  head  for  long  periods,  close  'application  to  mi- 
nute objects,  as  in  watchmakers,  engravers,  tambour- 
workers,  and  dressmakers;  poisonous  substaiices 
acting  through  the  skin,  as  lead,  printers*  type;  and 
mercury ;  or  on  the  eyes,  or  ears,  as  scarlet-colour, 
lime-dust,  and  the  noise  of  machinery. 
.  Before  the .  whole  of  Mr.  Thackray's  conclusions 
can  be  safely  adopted  as  rules  of  life^  it  may  perhaps 
be  desirable  he  should  test  some  of.  them  by  a  more 
lengthened  experience  and  wider  field  of  observation. 
With. the  exception  of  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Kay, 
of  Manchester,  hardly  any  medical: person  has  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject  so 
important  to  humanity.  One  satisfactory  result  may, 
.1  think,  be  safely  deduced  from  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Thackray ;  namely,  that  there  is  hardly  any  em- 
ployment which  is  not  compatible  with,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tolerable  health,  whpn  exercised  subject  to 
the  three  following  conditions :  1 .  Moderate  hours 
of  labour,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  exhausting 
nature  of  the  employment.  2.  Temperate,  whole- 
some, and  regular  living.  3.  Reasonable  meal-times, 
and  holidays  occasionally,  for  purer  air  and  exer- 
cise. For  sake  of  the  last,  I  hope  Mr.  Slaney  will 
persevere  in  his  object  of  obtaining  for  the  people, 
by  legislative  provision,  public  grounds,  for  recrea- 
tion, botanical  gardens,  and  libraries. 

Next  to  keeping  up  the  .price  of  labour  and  the 
preservation  of  healdi,  a  cardinal  point  with  the 
working  classes  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a. high 
ataadard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  their  habita- 
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tionSy  clothing,  and  food;  to  eschew  whatever 
brings  them  to  the  verge  of  existence,  to  their  last 
resources  in  diet,  dress,  and  lodging:  and  as 
casualties  of  health  and  fluctuations  in  employment 
are  inseparable  from  every  occupation,  a  provision 
should  always  be  made,  if  possible,  for  periods  of 
slackness,  sickness^  old  age,-  and  infirmity. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  industrious  orders  that 
they  cannot  more  easily  adjust  the  supply  of  labour 
to  the  demand.  When  wages  are  depressed  by  com- 
petition for  work,  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
coarser  and  scantier  fare ;  and  the  danger  is,  that  a 
mode  of  life  at  first  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  and 
forced  on  them  by  necessity,  may  become  habitual. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  likely  they. will 
make  an  effort  to  check  the  over-supply  of  labour 
which  has  caused  their  degradation ;  and  as  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  is  found  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, an  evil  that  might  have  been  temporary  is 
made  permanent.  This  appears  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  Irish ;  their  wages  are  under  sixpence  a  day, 
which  their  masters,  doubtless,  think  enough  for 
men  content  to  live  in  mud-cabins  and  feed  on  pota- 
toes.* 

The  potato  diet  of  the  Irish  is  a  principal  reason  that 

'  *  Not  qnly  wages,  bat  gifts  are  often  proportioned  to  a 
Bian*s  style  of  living.  When  James  I.  heard  that  Ben  Jonson 
was  living  in  great  poverty  in  an  obscure  place  in  Londcm,  he 
sent  him  102.  to  relieve  his  necessities.  -  Some  of  the  courtiers 
remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the  dole,  the  king  said  it  was 
enoi^  for  "  a  man  who  lived  in  an  alky,** 
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finnmet  are  »  Ikeqscnt  aiad  dieadful  among  iheaau 
llieirationaladbwBteneedepeadsQnaimgterootyai^ 
If  the  crop  of  tlud  faik,  tboe  is  no  other  substitiitiato 
wlucb  tbej  can  resort.  A  wheat-fed  pc^uktioft  may, 
in  the  event  o£  icarctt  j,  obtam  supplies  of  com  from 
other  conntnea;  but  a  potalo-fed  popolatioii*  vitb 
wages  to  correapoBd,  cottM  not  purchase  the  aid  of 
foteigsitrSf  and  if  potatoes  eouU  be  obtained^  they 
are  too  bnUty  a  commodity  to  be  imported  oa  an 
emergency*.  How  deferent  the  state  of  a  people, 
when  bread  and  meat,  and  beer  form  the  chief  food 
of  the  labourer.  Heie^  thor e  is  scofie  for  retrench* 
■M&t  ilk  a  period  of  scarcity.  From  wheat,  the  work- 
ing man  may  tempcararily  resort  to  cheaper  food — to 
baoley,  oats^  rice,  and  TegetaUes.  He  has  room  to 
Jail ;  but  he  who  is  habitaally^kep4  on  tbe  cheapest 
foody  is  without  a  substitute,  wh^i  deprived  of  it. 
Labourers  so  placed,  are  absi^ntely  cut  offfirom  every 
resource.  You  may  take  from  aa  Et^irim^an,  but 
yo«  cannot  take  from  an  Irishman — no  'nsoie  than 
fjKxn  a  man  already  naked.  The  tatter  is  already  in 
the  lowest  deep,  and  he  can  sink  no  k>wer:  his 
wages  being  regulated  by  potatoes,  the  staple  article 
of  his  subsistence,  will  not  buy  him  wheat,  or  barley, 
or  oats;  and  whenever,  therefore,  the  supply  of  po- 
tatoes fails,  he  has  no  escape  from  absolute  famine — 
unless  he  help  himself  (as  is  said  to  have  ]E>eui  the 
case  in  the  dearth  of  1821)  to  nettles,  sea-weed,  and 
sour  sorrel,  the  last  of  which  was  found  in  the  sto- 
mach of  one  poor  creature,  who  perished  of  hunger! 
I  conclude  then,  that  the  great,  the  all-impostant 
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priaci^  bearing' QOL  tke  concUdon  ei  tke  Hfedustriooi 
d«SM»,  is  keqpuig  popslatioa  ia  the  rear  of  tW 
Ittndi  £or  its  emf^jinent.  If  the  maiket  oC  iabour 
lie  OYerstockedy  wa^  will  be  lowered  bj  oompe* 
^ion  lor  wock^  and  an  inferior  standaid  of  comfort 
and  enjojmeBt  forced  upon  them :  and,  abookL  habit 
leeoBcile  them  to  an  inferior  stjle  of  Hrin^,  a  kng 
CureweU  OHiy  be  bid  to  their  future  unproreaieAt. 

Libonry  1^  gold  and  nlter^  can  be  made  valtt- 
aUe  l^  ita  uarcity  only»  and  no  other  contrivance. 
A&  the  acts  of  kgnlationy  all  the  combinations  and 
devices  asaon^  workmen  themselves^  must  fail  ia 
xaising  ta  a  high  price,  that  which  is  redumktnt, 
which  every  where  abounds,  and  whidi  may  be  isf 
defeutdy,  and  by  any  <me,  produced :  we  might  as 
well  Btek,  to  give  a  value  to  water,  <»  the  atmosf^tere 
that  smoroiBids  as.  A  scarcity  of  the  emf^oyed,  and 
abvndanfie  of  employers ;  a  population  that  foUows^ 
aad  not  precedes,  the  angmentatioQ  of  natioaal 
weaUk,  is  the  great  secret  (^  popular  ametioratkna 
Without  this,  the  advantages  of  increasing  opnlenoe, 
civi£baliai»  and  commerce,  can  never  be  partici* 
pated  in  by  the  working  dasses ;  social  isspmiw* 
xients,  lA  evevy  shape,  may  advance  over  the  laad^ 
but  it  will  never  touch  the  low  and  stagnant  pool  ia 
vdiieii  they  aie  iomiersed. 

As  the  higb  piice  of  labour  prodooed  by  scarcity 
of  workmen,  is  the  fortress  [that  protects  all  their 
eomlorts  and  conveniences,  they  oaght  never  to 
yield  an  inch  of  the  *  vantage  gfonad,'  without  dire 
necessity*    The  remarks  of  Mr.  M'CkdIoeh  on  thia^ 
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pointy  are  dictated  by  sense  and  humanity,  and 
well  worthy  of  attention.  **  The  example/'  says  he, 
**  of  such  individuals,  or  bodies  of  indiTiduals,  as 
submit  quietly  to  have  their  wages  reduced,  and 
who  are  content  if  they  get  only  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life,  ought  never  to  be  held  up  for  public  imitation. 
On  the  contrary,  every  thing  should  be  done  to  make 
such  apathy  esteemed  disgraceful.  The  best  interests 
of  society  require,  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be 
elevated  as  high  as  possible — that  a  taste  for  the 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life, 
should  be  widely  diffused,  and,  if  possible,  winter- 
woven  with  national  habits  and  prejudices.  Very 
low  wages,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  in- 
creased exertions  to  obtain  any  considerable  increase 
of  comforts  and  enjoyments,  effectually  hinders  them 
from  being  made,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  nkost 
powerful  cause  of  that  idleness .  and  apathy,  that 
contents  itself  with  what  can  barely  continjie  animal 
existence." — Principles  of  Political  Economy ,  se- 
cond edition,  p.  394. 

-  The  father  of  economical  sciencehad  inculcated  the 
same  philanthropic  doctrine.  **  Is  this  improvement,'' 
asks  Smith,  '^  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  or  as 
an  inconveniency  to  society?  The  answer,  seems 
at  first  abundantly  plain.  Servants,  labourers,  and 
workmen  of  different  kinds,  make  up  the  far  greater 
part  of  every  great  political  society.  But  what  im- 
proves the  circumstances  of  the  greater  part,,  can 
never  be  regarded  as  any  inconveniency  to  the  whole. 
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No  society  can  surely  be  flourishing  and  happy,  of 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor 
and  miserable.  It  is  but  equity  besides,  that  they 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  should  have  such  a  share  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  labour,  as  to  be  themselves  tolerably  well 
fed,  clothed^  and  lodged." — Wealth  of  Nations, 
b.  i.  ch.  8. 

Qovemment  is  interested  not  less  than  the  people, 
in  the  diffusion  of  such  sentiments.  It  can  never  be 
the  pride  of  authority  to  rule  over  an  ignorant,  ill-fed, 
and  degraded  population.  The  diffusion  of  political 
power  has  assimilated  society  to  the  nature  of  a  joint- 
stock  association,  in  which  the  rulers  and  ruled  have 
a  common  interest.  Government  cannot  be  rich, 
while  the  body  of  the  community  is  indigent;  it 
cannot  be  safe,  while  that  on  which  it  mainly  rests, 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  support.  It  is  not  the 
0{>ulent  who  demand  legislative  attention;  they. are 
exempt  from  .want,  and  as  they  assume  to  be  edu- 
cated, they  ought  to  be  exempt  from  crime;  they 
form  that. part  of  the  social  waste,  which  has  been 
reclaimed  and  cultivated :  but  the  poor,  if  not  still 
in  the  wilderness,  are  only  on  its  verge,  and  require 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  application  of  those 
practical  truths  I  have  endeavoured  to  e2;plain  and 
enforce. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

FLUCTUATIONS  117  EMPLOYMENTS. 

VamlMBS  m  Rml  T  Mhmt  Fluctaatioiui  m  MniwfcrtiHiiif 
Emplojments — tha  Cammercial  Cyde — Changes  of  Fashion 
and  the  Site  of  Manofactories — Effects  of  M achineiy — ^Not 
lessened  aggregate  Emplojrment  of  Sociely,  but  displaced 
particolar  Branches  of  Industry — SbeaimMi,  Fbtx-dressersy 
aad  H«id-loom  Yfmiwen — EnormoiM  Lwre— eflhs  Mmin* 


cific  AdvautagMi  of  lAadiineiy  stated— ^SugK^ftiaas  iae 
Mitigating  the  Effects  of  Jluctnationa  of  Employment— 
Tailors,  BrushmakerSy  and  Carpet-manufaotozers — Methods 
adopted  by  Masters  to  meet  temporary  Stagnsfion  of  Trade 
•— N  OTvlty  sad  importaBee  oi  rae  Subject  t^  Ststemmk  anfl 
EeoQOBHCil  Wxiten* 

The  qnaDtity  of  employment  is  not  vniform  ib  aay 
brftDch  of  iodustiy.  It  may  be  sSeete^  by  ekanges 
of  seasons,  the  alieratkMi»  of  fashfOD,  or4lie  Tieissi* 
tades  of  commerce*  The  demami  fer  manafac-^ 
tared  products  is  difterent  at  diflerent  periods  of 
the  year.  In  agricultare  the  d^aand  for  laboar 
ia  greater  daring  spring  and  hanresl,  tilan  in 
wiBter.  lliese  are  periodic  rariationa  in  raral  in* 
dastry,  which  may  be  foreseen  and  prorided  for; 
but  others  are  of  a  more  irregular  and  inqftpreeiable 
character.  Agriculture,  like  other  pursuits,  may 
either  be  in  a  progressive  or  declining  state ;  it  may 
be  extending  from  the  natural  causes,  arising  from 
the  increase  of  capital  or  of  population,  or  from 
artWcial  encouragement,    which  excludes  foreign 
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eorapetition  in  the  ix>]iie  muket.  The  absence  €€ 
any  of  these  stimalants,  irill  render  agriculture 
stationary,  if  not  retrograde ;  in  the  latter  case  Hbere 
wiil  be  a  permanent  and  increasing  redundancy  of 
labour,  entailing  calamities  of  a  more  serious  de- 
scripftiony  than  those  resulting  from  revolutions  of 
the  setaons* 

Although  rural  employment  is  not  exempt  from 
jflttctoation,  it  is  less  liable  tiiereto  than  commercial 
and  maBu&cturing  industry.  In  the  latter  is  a 
greater  expensive  power  than  the  fDrmer,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  more  sudden  development  or  contraction. 
A  fortunate  discovery  in  mechanics  may  at  once 
quadruple  the  productive  power  of  machinery ;  or  a 
manufacturer,  when  he  finds  it  expedient  from 
slaekn^s  of  trade,  may  at  once  dismiss  his  workmen, 
and  stop  the  working  of  his  mills  and  factories.  A 
fiurmer  has  not  equal  power  in  husbandry.  New 
hods  cannot  be  suddenly  reclaimed  nor  abandoned ; 
neither  can  capital  laid  out  in  the  improved  culture 
of  old  lands,  be  hastily  withdrawn.  It  follows 
the  demand  for  labour  increases  or  diminishes  more 
gradually  in  agriculture  than  in  manufitctures.  Add 
to  which,  the  products  of  the  former  chiefly  belong 
to  the  class  of  necessaries,  of  the  latter  to  luxuries, 
the  conaumption  of  which  may  be  dispensed  with, 
or  varies  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
buyer,  or  the  fluctuations  of  taste  and  fashion. 

More  powerful  machinery,  an  increase  of  the 
hours  of  working,  or  the  number  of  workpeople^ 
always  enables  the  manu&cturer  to  proportion  dsa 
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supply  of  his  commodities  to  the  demand.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  general  causes  of  fluctuation  of 
emplo3^ent9  and  of  the  alternate  periods  of  de« 
pression  and  prosperity,  inseparable  from  mercantile 
pursuits.  Spring  is  not  a  more  sure  harbinger  of 
summer^than  great  commercial  activity  of  depression, 
or  stagnation  of  trade  of  its  subsequent  revival.  It 
arises  from  the  opposite  influence  of  high  and  low 
prices  on  consumption.  A  cessation  of  demand 
causes  prices  to  fall,  but  consumption  is  promoted 
by  cheapness,  as  it  is  lessened  by  deamess.  As 
consumption  increases,  prices  increase  also ;  and  the 
temptation  of  higher  prices  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  industry  applied  to  production.  But 
a  rise  in  prices  operates  on  consumption  like  the 
power  which  retards  the  ascent  of  bodies  on  an  in- 
clined plane ;  as  prices  advance,  consumption  pro* 
portionaliy  diminishes,  till  at  length  the  additional 
employment  created  by  the  temptation  of  high 
prices,  becomes  redundant,  and  then  follows  what  is 
significantly  denominated  in  the  commercial  world, 
a  reaction. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  which  influence 
commercial  depression  and  prosperity..  They  depend 
on  the  influence  of  high  and  low  prices  on  consump- 
tion. Banking  and  the  introduction  of  paper  cur- 
rency, may  have  increased  their  intensity,  and 
caused  them  to  alternate  in  shorter  periods,  but  they 
would  have  occurred  independently  of  these  ma- 
chinery. Mercantile  reactions  were  of  frequent 
ice  before    the   general    establishment  of 
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banks  i  as  those  of  1763,  1772,  and  1793.  They 
have  occurred  more  frequently  since  the  extension  of 
private  credit  by  bills  and  bankers'  notes,  and  withia 
the  last  twenty-two  years  we  have  had  no  fewer 
than  four  mercantile  revulsions ;  namely,  those  of 
1811,  1816,  1818,  and  1825-6.  They  may  be 
likened  to  the  plague  and  pestilence  which  formerly 
desolated  the  earth,  and  return  nearly  with  as  much 
periodic  regularity.  As  improvements  in  medical 
science,  and  the  art  of  preserving  the  public  health, 
have  tslught  us  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  former,  we 
may  hope  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  trade,  will  teach  similar  power  of 
prevention  in  respect  of  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  the  general  principles  which  govern 
the  commercial  cycle,  there  are  minor  causes  of 
fluctuations  in  manufacturing  employments.  Some 
of  these  are  local,  others  general;  without  entering 
into  elaborate  or  minute  inquiries,  these  may  be 
principally    classed    under    the  following    heads : 

1.  Foreign    rivalry,   regulations,  and  prohibitions ; 

2.  Changes  of  fashion  or  of  place;   3.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery. 

The  effect  of  foreign  duties  and  r^ulations  is 
frequently  injurious,  and  a  source  of  fluctuation  in 
manufacturing  employment.  Of  this  we  had  an 
example  in  the  American  tariff,  which  was  severely 
felt  by  the  workmen  of  Kidderminster,  Wolver- 
hamjpton,  and  other  places.  The  pertinacity  with 
which  the  French  adhere  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
mercantile  system,  is  not  only  a  source  of  fluctua* 
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tiaa,  by  Mmrowia^  tlie  commercial  circle,  livt  ii 
penmuient  tnjttry  on  the  workmen  of  both  oovnitrieSy 
Ipjr  leflsening  the  demand  for  employment. 

The  alter«tions  of  employment  from  change  •jf 
Jkskkmy  are  of  such  consent  occurrence,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  particuiarize  them  by  examples* 
About  seventy  years  «^  it  was  the  l^hion  of  all 
fanks  to  wear  wigs ;  in  1 765  many  persons  began 
to  wear  their  own  hair,  which  occasioned  great  dis* 
tress  among  the  peruke-mdcers,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment ;  they  petitioned  the  king  for  rslief,  *  upon 
which  occasion  many  of  them  who  attanded,  gave 
such  o^nce  by  inconsistency  in  wearing  their  own 
hair,  that  they  had  it  cut  off  by  the  crowd.  The 
pvactice  of  wearing  shoe-buckles  and  metal  buttons, 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  wearmg-apparel 
one  fabric  has  been  substituted  £or  another.  Thus 
cottons  have  taken  place  of  woollens  and  linens,  in 
many  artides  of  dress ;  and  cottons  are  in  their  turn 
in  some  measure  being  supplanted  by  silks.  In 
various  other  branches  of  manufacture,  similar 
alterations  are  almost  continual. 

The  migration,  or  change  of  place  of  any  manu- 
fisu^ture,  has  sometimes  arisen  from  improvements  of 
Bsachinery,  not  tipplicdi)le  to  the  spot  where  such 
manufacture  was  carried  on;  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  woollen  manu&ctnre,  whidi 
has  in  great  measure  migrated  from  £ssex,  Suffolk, 
Kent,  and  other  southern  counties,  to  the  northern 
districts,  where  coal  for  the  use  of  the  steam-engine 
IS  much  cheaper.  The  silk  manufactme  appeals  also 
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t6  be  taking  a  northerly  dkectkm,  and  taking  root 
at  Manchester  and  Macclesfield.  In  some  iastaaces 
these  transitions  ha^e  been  caused  by  the  conduct  of 
the  workmen  in  refusing  a  reduction  of  wages,  or 
opposing  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  improved 
machinery  Or  process;  so  that,  pending  the  dis^ 
pute,  another  spot  has  in  great  measure  supplied 
their  place  in  the  market.  Any  unreasonable  com*- 
bination  for  the  purpose,  or  violence  used  against 
the  property  of  their  employers,  is  almost  sure  te 
be  injurious  to  the  workmen. 

Improvements  in  machinery  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  demand  for  manual  labour,  by 
doing  the  same  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by 
hand.  This  diminution  of  employment  is,  however^ 
generally  of  a  temporary  nature,  as  experience 
shows,  that  from  the  cheaper  rates  at  which  the  pro* 
duct  can  be  thus  afforded,  its  use  is  m(Mre  widely 
extended ;  and  thus  the  workmen  are  again  brought 
into  work,  though  perhaps  their  employment  may 
be  different  from  what  it  was  before.  It  is  chiefly 
by  successive  improvements  in  machinery,  great 
capital,  and  many  facilities  for  tlie  conveyance  of 
goods,  that  our  merchants  are  enabled  to  keep  up  t 
successful  competition  with  foreigners  in  our  staple 
tnanufaictures. 

That  the  application  of  machinery  has  not  leer 
sened  the  aggregate  amount  of  employment  i^ 
society  may  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  pro- 
gress of  our  manufacturing  population.  The  num* 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and  matvu&fi^>^xMdH 
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in  proportion  to  those  employed  in  agricultnre,  is 
greater  perhaps  in  this  country  than  in  any  other 
European  state.  In  Italy  the  proportion  of  agri* 
'cultiirists  to  non-agriculturists  is  as  one  hundred  to 
thirty-one;  in  France,  as  one  hundred  to  fifty ;  in 
England,  as  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.*  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  as  respects  this  country  is 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  employment 
bf  the  people  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  In  1801  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures  in  England,  as  compared 
with  those  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  as 
Inx  to  five;  in  1821  it  had  increascfd  to  eight  to 
fiye;  in  1830  to  two  to  one.f  In  Scotland  the 
change  has  been  still  greater,  having  risen  from  five 
to  six  in  1801,  to  nine  to  five  in  1821,  and  is  now 
estimated  at  nearly  two  to  one,  as  in  England.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  the  general 
population  of  the  country  has  increased  nearly  fifty- 
one  per  cent. ;  which  exceeds  the  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  agricultural  districts,  but  is  less  than 
the  proportionate  increase  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. In  four  rural  districts  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation,* during  the  last  thirty  years*  has  been  only 
thirty  per  cent. ;  in  London  fifly-eight  per  cent. ; 
in  ten  large  manufacturing  towns  eighty  per  cent. ; 
ftnd  in  three  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  ^no 
less  than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or  exactly  double. 

*  Economy  of  Maekin$rff  and  Mantf/ketura,  p«  5. 

t  Beport  on  Manvfaehunn*  Emphymintt   PttL  Fif^*  S9iK 
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In  1774  the  parish  of  Manchester  is  estimated  to 
bare  contained  41 ,032  inhabitants — a  number^which 
was  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  subsequent][fifty- 
seven  years.     The  population  of  Preston   is  said, 

in  1780,*  not  to  have  exceeded  6000,  whereas  it 
amounts  at  present  to  33,112.  In  1780  the  city  of 
Glasgow  contained  only  42,832  inhabitants;  in  1831 
it  contained  202,426.  The  growth  of  Paisley,  in- 
clusive of  the  abbey  parish,  has  been  in  a  similar 
ratio  during  the  last  half-century. 

Prom  these  statements  two  important  facts  may 
be  deduced ;  first,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years 
trade  and  manufactures,  in  place  of  agriculture, 
have  become  the  predominating  occupation  of  the 
people ;  secondly,  that  as  the  manufacturing  popu* 
lation  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
agricultural,  or  even  the  general  population  of  the 
country,  it  shows  that  the  application  of  machinery 
to  manufactures  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lessenings 
the  aggregate  amount  of  employment  of  the  working 
classes.    The  latter  fact  will  be  made  more  evident 
by  recapitulating  the  rapid  progress  of  population 
in  those  towns  where  machinery  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively introduced.     The  first  three  towns,  as  is 
well  known,  are  the  great  emporiums  of  the  cotton 
manufacture ;  Birmingham  of  hardware ;  Leeds  of 
woollen  and  linen ;  Nottingham  of  stockings. 


•  McCuUodi's  Diaionary  of  Cmmeree,  p.  416«  I 
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Although  it  is  clear,  from  this  decennary  statement 
of  the  progress  of  population,  that  the  aggr^ate 
quantity  of  employment  has  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  machinery,  yet  it  would  be  sacrificing  the 
truth,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle,  to  allege 
that  a  specific  class  of  workmen  on  the  first  substitu« 
tition  of  a  machine  for  their  manual  labour  does  not 
sufier  by  its  introduction. 

The  first.efiect  of  the  substitution  of  machinery  is 
to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  or  cost  of  production 
of  the  commodity  on  which  it  is  employed.  Unless 
this  end  can  be  attained,  the  machinery  will  not  be 
adopted.  A  new  competitor  is  introduced  in  the 
form  of  wood  and  iron,  which  either  forces  the  work- 
man firom  his  trade  or  compels  him  to  accept  a  lower 
rate  of  wages.  It  is  true  consumption  will  be  stimu<» 
lated  by  the  cheaper  rate  at  which  commodities  caa 
be  produced)  but  this  has  its  limits ;  for,  howeyer 
cheap  cottons,  woollens,  and  hosiery  may  be  manu«> 
factored,  the  supply  may  ultimately  exceed  the  de- 
mand even  at  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  In* 
creased  consumption  may  cause  the  labour  of  the 
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woikman  to  be  absorbed  in  Bome  other  occQpatkm 
not  greatly  difierent  from  that  in  which  he  was  or^ 
ginallj  employed ;  but  the  value  of  his  labour  will 
be  depreciated ;  he  will  not  receive  the  same  wages 
be  received  in  the  employment  from  which  he  has 
been  ejected  by  the  substitution  of  machinery. 

Some  brandies  of  industry,  within  the  last  thirty 
yean,  have  been  wholly,  others  partially,  superseded 
by  the  application  of  machinery ;  as  those  of  shear* 
men  in  &e  woollen/ and  of  flax-dressers  in  the  Unea 
itiannfiictnTe.  The  introduction  of  the  power-loom 
is  a  striking  example  of  loss  of  employment  from 
mechanical  invention.  £yery  power-loom  can  do 
at  least  as  much  work  as  three  hand-looms ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  the  latter  in  1830  were 
about  the  same  as  in  1 620,  namely,  24,000  ;*  whereas 
the  former,  which  in  1820  amounted  to  about  14,000, 
had  increased  to  above  55,000,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  work  done  by  power-looms  equal 
to  the  yrcfrk  affi>rded  by  123,000  hand-looms.  Hi- 
therto the  use  of  the  power-loom  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  cotton  manufacture ;  should  it  ever  be 
found  practicable  to  make  use  of  it  extensively  in 
the  fabrics  of  woollen  and  silk,  it  b  probable  its 
effects  would  not  be  less  important. 

While  the  use  of  the  power-loom  has  been  extend- 
ing,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the 
wages  and  employment  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
have  been  fluctuating.  It  is  better  to  concede  thus 
much  than,   as  has  been  usual,   to  disguise  the 

^  ParHtmentary  Paper,  No.  590.    Sem.'iftSA. 
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question^  and  Buflfer  erroneous  notions  to  be  prbpa^ 
^ted  of  the  tendency  of  mechanical  improyemehtir. 
The  direct  tendency  of  them  is  to  substitute  cheip 
for  dear  labour ;  and  by  it  being  known  that  this  is  not 
a  temporary  but  permanent  change,  the  workman  is 
apprized  of  his  altered  circiiinstances  and  the  best 
ifieahs  of  providing  against  them.  In  pursuing  this 
coiirse  the  evil  is  not  aggravated,  since  the  policy  of 
giving  full  scope  to  the  application  of  machinery  is  no 
longer  contested.  '  Master  and  workman  are  alike 
entitled  to  freedom,  aiid  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
principle  the  interests  of  society  are  best  consulted. 
If  commodities  can  be  produced  cheaper  by  ma* 
chinery  than  manual  labour,' the  plainest  under- 
standing revolts  at  the  idea  of  compelling  the  whole 
community  to  buy  dear  merely  that  a  single  class  of 
workm'en  may  be  guaranteed  in '  the  monopoly  of 
high  wages:  they  had  better  be  pensioned  off  by  the 
public.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  interference  with 
machinery ;  it  extends  through  every  operation  of  life, 
and  if  we  once  began  to  control  its  application,  we 
could  "  never  stop,  till  we  came,"  as  significantly 
expressed  by  a  Glasgow  weaver,  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  *^  to  our  teeth  and  nails." 

The  three  most  important  advantages  which  result 
^from'  the  application  of  machinery  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1 .  It  tends  to  benefit  the  whole  community  by 
facilitating  the  production  of  commodities,  and 
thereby  rendering  them  cheaper  and  more  accessible 
to  all  classes  of  consumers.    2.  It  tends  to  lessen 
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flactuations  in  employment ;  for  a  manufactareri  witk 
a  large  capital  invested  in  machinery,  would  tui^taia 
a  double  loss  by  its  standing  idle :  a  loss  of  profit  09 
iiie  capital  so  inyested^  and  a  loss  by  the  damage 
his  machinery  would  sustain  by  being  inactive.  la 
donsequence,  hi3  interest  consists  in  keeping  it  iif 
constant  action ;  and  this  he  can  only  do  by  regulat^ 
ing  its  productive  power  agi^eeably  with  the  average 
demand  of  a  long  series  of  years  rather  than  a 
particular  season.  The  third  is  an  advantage  I  have 
not  before  seen  noticed;  it  consists  in  the  change  the 
introduction  of  machinery  must  ultimately  effect  in 
the  relative  proportions  or  composition  of  society^ 
the  working  classes  are  usually  considered  the  least 
favourably  situated  for  the  enjoyment  of  independ* 
ence  and  happiness  :  if  so,  the  aggregate  happiness 
of  communities  must  be  augmented,  since  the  effect 
of  machinery  is  finally  to  lessen  the  proportion  of 
individuals  dependent  on  labour  for  support. 

.  The  general  conclusions  from  the  inquiries  of  this 
chapter  are  that  all  employments,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing,  are  liable  to  fluctuation,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision 
for  such  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity* 

Employments  in  agriculture  appear  less  subject  to 
vicissitude  than  in  manufactures ;  in  the  former  they, 
are  periodic,  arising  chiefly  from  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  the  different  demands  for  labour  in  winter  and 
summer.  As  these  variations  are  of  annual  occur- 
fence,  the  evils  resulting  from  them  would  be  averted 
by  any  arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  eoo^ 
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)iloy€r  which  provided  fbr  the  maintehance  of  the 
#Mner  thwaghout  the  year.    The  practice  of  hiring 
Cmt  a  twel^einonthis  an  arrangement  of  this  nature^ 
tad  was  Ibmierly  the  general  usage  in  hushaadry. 
^   The  causes  which  influence  manu&ctuziBg  emp- 
loyments are  more  Tarious  and  complicated,  de* 
ponding  not  only  on  the  season  of  the  year^  on 
Apctuati&ns  of  fashion,  and  fertility  of  mechanical 
inventions^  but  also  on  the  stimulus  of  h%h  and 
low   prices   on   the   production    of  commoditiea. 
fiome  of  the  former  causes  cannot  be  sabjeeted  to 
fialenlation;  but  the  latter,  though  not  returning 
annnally,  or  at  any  fixed  intervals,  yet  return  with  so 
iBUch  certi^nty  and  almost  regularity  as  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  periodic.    It  is  for  fluctuations  of 
this  description,  at  least,  that  the  workman  oi^ht  to 
be  prepared ;  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  a 
scarcity  of  employment  after  a  previous  redundancy, 
and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  this  scarcity  will 
Inostly  be  proportioned  to  the  preoeding  excess. 
'   It  never  happens  that  all  branches  of  industry  are 
iimultaneously  depressed,  and  one  method  of  meeting 
Ae  varying  demands  for  labour  in  difierent  trades 
would  be  fbr  a  workman  not  to  depend  on  any  single 
#ccupati<m  for  support.  He  ought  to  be  so  instructed, 
H  has  been  suggested  {Westminster  Review f  No.  35, 
Jan.  1833),  as  to  be  able  to  shift  his  position  with 
the  shifting  requirements  of  the  market.     But  this  it 
an  expedient  more  easily  suggested  than  practised. 
It  night  suit  particular  individuals;  but  to  leam 
coe  trade  and  become  expert  therem  b  sufficient 
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foe  die  geneniUty  of  imnlfifMi.  There  eoidd  be  n» 
frtmlacle,' however,  to  the  aeTCial  members  of  ft 
fiunily  leemtog  different  trades;  so  that. they  may 
HQl  be  all  out  of  woik  together. 
>  To  prafide  for  changes  in  eo^oyment  occasioned 
I9  periodie  akeraations  of  prosperity  and  depression 
Itsro  safgestions  may  be  oflEsred.  First,  the  workman, 
by  saving  oat  of  his  high  wages  during  years  of  brisk 
demand  for  labour,  might  lay  by  a  fund  foraperiodof 
stagnation  of  trade ;  or,  secondly,  he  might  enter  into 
«a  agraement  with  his  master  to  serve  at  an  ayerage 
sate  of  wages  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  would 
embrace  the  ordinary  commerced  cycle  of  depression 
and  psosperity.  Various  other  expedients  might  be 
suggested  ;  but  it  appears  superfluous,  as  they  must 
beeitlier  generally  obvious,  or  are  already  partly  acted 
upon.  The  object  sought  is  to  make  the  go^d  years 
cover  the  bad  ones,  and  vice  veMd*  That  this  is 
partly  possible  there  does  not  appear  any  doubt; 
sinee  it  appears,  from  the  inquiries  made  into  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  principal  trades  and  manu- 
fiikctures  (see  Appendix),  that  the  earnings  of  work- 
9aen  are  sufficient,  on  an  ayerage  of  years  (if  the 
earnings  eonld  by  any  means  be  spr^  over  the 
whole  period),  to  maintain  their  fiuniiies  in  comfiHrt 
and  independence. 

.  In  some  of  the  trades  of  London  (particularly  the 
teilors)  all  the  journeymen  are  in  organised  clubs 
Ibr  mutual  support  during  want  of  woric;  and  onl 
Qt  the  general  fund,  to  which  they  all  contributn 
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lAktsk  m  work,  €ach  man  out  of  employment  lias  a 
right  to  a  weekly  allowance.  Such  a  society  ii, 
doubtless,  highly  benefieial,  especially  in  a  trade 
where  the  demand  for  labour  is  much  greater  at  one 
period  of  the  year  than  another*.  It  has  one  draw-" 
back,  in  operatmg  tis  a  combination  to  regulate  and 
keep  up  wages ;  and  so  far  has  this  been  successful, 
that  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  tailors  appears  to 
have  taken  place  since  1815,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  pi'ices  of  almost. every  article  of  lifie*  As 
respects  a  class  of  journeymen  employed  entirely  <m 
articles  of  home  consumption,  this  may  not  be  es* 
teemed  a  disadvantage;  but  it  is  evident  that  jf  the 
same  combination  existeifl  among  workmen  manu- 
facturing articles  of  export  which  had  to  compete 
with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries,  such  a  system 
might  be  ruinous  both  to  masters  and  men. 

The  journeymen  brushmakers,  amounting  to  not 
more  than  one  thousand  in  number  throughout  the 
kingdom,  support  a  union  for  mutual  aid  in  scarcity 
of  employment.  The  carpet-manufacturers,  and 
other  trades,  are  united  for  a  similar  purpose.  Few 
of  these,  however,  have  any  fund  beforehand,  but 
draw  the.eupport  from  increased  contributions  by 
the  men  who  remain  at  work. 

Some  workmen  of  superior  character  make  a  pro* 
vision  for  periods  of  temporary  stagnation  of  trade, 
by  accumulating  a  small  fund  in  a  savings-bank ; 
but  the  great  majority  have  no  resource  when  out  of 
work  but  to  live  much  worse,  to  exhaust  their  credit, 
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pawn  their  clothes  and  furniture,  and  finally  apply 
to  the  parish,  where  their  spirit  is  broken  and  in* 
dependent  feeling  lost. 

The  master-manufacturers  resort  to  two  expedients 
of  a  very  different  character  for  meeting  temporary 
atagnations  of  trade.  In  the  one  case,  on  the  de» 
mand  for  goods  becoming  slack,  the  quantity  made 
is  diminished;  a  less  amount  of  work  bemg  given 
out  and  the  workmen  paid  (by  the  piece)  nearly  as 
much  as  before.  Having,  however,  but  three  or 
four  days  work  per  week  they  are  obliged  either  to 
economize  their  expaises  or  resort  for  support  during 
the  other  days  to  whatever  fund  their  forethought 
may  have  provided ;  thereby,  the  quantity  of  goods 
made  being  reduced  nearly  to  the  real  demand,  no 
glut  is  formed  in  the  market,  and  on  the  revival  of 
trade  the  men  again  resume  full  work  without  great 
loss.  This  is  the  case  with  several  trades  having  a 
fund  to  fall  back  upon,  and  is  beneficial  to  all 
parties. 

.  In  the  other  case,  where  there  is  no  fund  or  pro* 
vision  for  support  during  temporary  stagnations  of 
demand,  the  reduction  takes  place  by  lowering  the 
wages  of  wcMrkmen  on  the  same  amount  of  work 
done ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  en- 
deavour to  make  up  the  difference  by  lengthening 
the  hours  of  labour  and  redoublmg  their  exertions  : 
hereby,  at  the  time  when  the  actual  demand  for!  their 
manufacture  is  the  least,  raising  the  supply  to  the 
highest  point.  By  this  means  a  great  ac^cumulation 
of  the  goods  made  take  place ;  and  even  when  aa^ 


iveraased  demand  Bgam  commences  it  takes  a  lon|^ 
ianeto  wock  off  die  stores  in  the  hands  of  capital* 
ists,  which  have  been  supplied  at  a  rate  of  wagas 
Minburiy  low  to  the  working  dasses.  In  many 
important  trades  this  is  more  or  less  the  case ;  ithses 
hetn  exempit6ed  in  the  iron  trade  at  Wolvo^iamp* 
ton  and  elsewhere  :  and  a  Tery  intdUgent  masteiw 
aaann&ctnrer  of  Mandiestor  infornted  a  parlianien* 
tary  committee  that  in  the  cottim. trade  '^the  wont 
jedon  aite  aknost  always  accompanied  by  Ibe  greatest 
^anlity  of  woi^  done." 

I  shall  condnde  with  remarkm^  that  the  sabject 
nf  this  chapter  has  not  before  been  bn^Hght  speci- 
fically under  public  notice ;  but  in  the  existing  state 
of  sodety  it  b  of  vast  impcMrtance,  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  both  statesmen  and  economical  writers* 
^actuations  in  emplo3rment  are  the  great  bane  of 
ccanmunities.  A  nation  had  better  be  stationary  in 
liches  than  be  carried  transiendy  flmrward  by  a  sud* 
den  impulse  of  prosperity  to  be  followed  by  equal  or 
deeper  depression.  The  high  price  of  Cum  produce^ 
occasioned  in  different  degrees  by  the  war^  by  pap» 
currency  and  corn-laws  has  beeii  a  primary  cause  of 
Hhe  redundancy  of  labour,  and  consequent  low  wi^ies^ 
prvvatioii,  pauperism,  and  insubordmation  recently 
tzperiaiced  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Ware  our 
rest  superstructure  of  commercial  and  manu£Bu;tur« 
ing  industry  to  sustain  a  corresponding  reaction^ 
the  effects  would  be  &r  more  tremendous  in  the 
densely-peopled  midland  and  northern,  counties* 
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CHAP.  X. 

imiOlJS   OF  TRADES. 

Classes  of  UtaA  Indnstiioos  confederated  either  for  an  increase 
of  Profit  or  Wages — Origin  and  Downfal  of  tlie  Trading 
Guilds  and  Fraternities — First  notice  of  Combinations  of 
Workmen— National  Association  finr  the  Protection  of  Labost 
— >Pziiieipl«s  and  Constitation  of  Trades'  UnioM — Honr  fig 
they  aie  defensible — Examples  of  Combinations  bnitfiil  to 
Operatiyes — Better  Wages  should  be  high  than  Profits- 
Comparative  Treatment  of  Factoiy  Children  now  and  Thirty 
Years  ago— Proof  that  Wages  are  not  always  regulated  bjr 
Profit,  and  that  Industiy  sometimes  needs  legislative  PnK 
teetioa-^Faseign  Trade  not  injured  by  Unions  but  Corns- 
petition  of  Manu&cturers — ^Effect  of  extreme  Low  Pncea  oa 
Mastars  and  Workmen. 

StMiLARiTT  of  pursuit  otkv^  SO  many  motives  t^ 
association  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  unions 
of  trades  are  hardly  less  ancient  than  the  origin  of  the 
trades  them'selves.  The  builder  of  a  hut  or  canoe 
would  naturally  seek  the  society  of  other  builders, 
either  for  help  or  improvement.  Inducements>of  a  like 
kind  have  consolidated  into  castes  other  classes  of 
society— the  learned  for  the  advsmcement  of  Science ; 
merchants  for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  and 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  orders  for  the  pursuits 
of  pleasure  and  ambition.  So  constant  and  univer- 
sal '  has  been  the  operation  of  tins  principle  that  I 
can  hardly  find  a  single  division  of  labour  which  is 
not  associated;  the  shipowners,  cotiVoimcsi%>^t9K. 
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India  planters,  bakers,  brewers,  gas-light  companies, 
and  booksellers ;  as  well  as  the  woollen-manu- 
facturers, coopers,  cotton-spinners,  coachmakers, 
brushmakers,  tailors,  and  printers,  are  all  in  direct 
or  tacit  combination,  the  object  of  which  is  their 
separate  conservation  and  advantage.  Anciently 
the  trades  united  for  personal  security  as  well  as 
improvement  in  their  respective  crafts ;  these  purposes 
have  been  superseded  by  the  progress  of  industry, 
bcience,  police,  and  government,  and  the  great  ends 
now  sought  to  be  attained  by  mercantile  and  opera* 
tive  unions  are  the  maintenance  by  the  former  of  a 
high  rate  of  profit,  of  the  latter  a  high  rate  of 
wages. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  shortly  to  advert  to  the 
progress  of  Trades'  Unions  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  few  observations  on  the  princi{rfcs  on  which 
they  have  been  established.  The  only  portion  of 
the  industrious  classes  which  has  not  resolved  into 
associations  of  this  nature  are  those  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
scattered  location,  and  not  enjoying  the  same  facili- 
ties as  those  employed  in  manufactures  for  acquir* 
ing  information. 

-  The  most  ancient  examples  of  the  unions  of  .work* 
men  are  the  trading  guilds  or  fraternities,  remains  of 
^ich  still  subsist  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  and  on  the  continent.  Traces  of  these 
aocieties  may  be  found  under  the  Roman  emperors; 
md  during  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  when 
Aey  ibnaeda  separate  and  fkyoured  portion  of  th« 
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community  possessing  exclusive  grants  and  immu- 
nities. Combinations,  in  the  modern  sense,  of  work- 
men against  their  employers,  could  have  no  place 
in  these  associations ;  each  constituted  a  distinct  in- 
corporation of  all  those  engaged  in  the  same  mystery 
or  occupation ;  they  were  governed  by  by-laws,  which 
regulated  the  taking  of  apprentices,  the  admission  of 
new  members,  the  prices  of  their  manufactures,  &c. : 
in  short,  they  performed  all  those  functions  in  com- 
mon, that  are  now  performed  separately  by  masters 
and  journeymen,  and  the  only  combination  that  ex- 
isted was  that  formed  by  the  union  of  both  against 
the  community.  The  monopoly  thus  established 
against  the  public  was  the  cause  of  their  downfall 
and  at  an  early  period  made  them  an  object  of  legis- 
lative enactment.  In  the  1st  stat.  9  £dw.  III.,  it  is 
declared  that  the  franchises  of  guilds  are  *^  preju- 
dicial to  the  king,  prelates,  and  great  men,  and  op- 
pressive to  the  commons."  By  the  gradual  abridg- 
nuE^nt  of  their  privileges,  they  lost  their  municipal 
government ;  stranger  workmen  were  introduced  into 
the  trades»  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  masters  and  wardens ;  and,  finally « the  fraterni- 
ties resolved  into  the  two  great  and  independent 
divisions  of  masters  and  journeymen — ^the  former 
finding  the  capital,  the  latter  the  labour  for  their  co-« 
operative  industry.  From  this  transition  may  be 
derived  the  first  origin  of  trade  unions,  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
operatives  forming  a  distinct  class,  with  interetti 
ogcaMnftUy  opposed  to  those  of  their  employecs^aiMi 
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against  whom  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  aot 
in  concert,  to  prevent  their  social  degradation. 

The  decline  of  the  guilds,  it  is  evident,  like  that 
of  most  other  oppressions,  resulted  from  an  endear 
your  to  exercise  a  power  incompatible  with  die 
general  welfare.  Their  object  was  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  own  monopolies,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  the  community.  This  was  con* 
spicuous  in  the  selfish  and  contracted  policy  with 
which  they  opposed  the  admission  of  a|^renticeSy 
against  which  several  statutes,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIIL,  were  specially  directed.  The 
admitted  mechanics,  however,  were  not  wholly  satis^ 
fied  with  their  masters;  for,  by  an  act  passed  in  l465i 
the  truck  system  was  made  illegal :  and  in  1482  the 
fullers  and  thickeners  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  cape i 
were  gratified  with  the  laying  aside,  for  two  3rear8^ 
of  a  piece  of  machinery  which  abtriviated  their 
work.  The  Shrewsbury  case  (8  £liz.  c.  7,  and 
14  Eliz.  c.  12)  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mis* 
taken  course  of  the  chartered  societies  against  the 
freedom  of  industry,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
valuable  work  on  the  Combinations  of  Trades.  The 
mechanics  connected  with  the  mystery  of  drapers, 
incorporated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  complain 
that  artificers,  neither  belonging  to  their  company 
nor  brought  up  to  their  trade,  '<  have,  of  late,  with 
great  disorder,  upon  a  mere  covetous  desire  and 
mind,  intromitted  with  and  occupied  the  said  trader 
having  no  knowledge,  skill,  or  experience' of  the 
Mome;  and  do  buy,  commonly  and  daily,  snch  Welsh 
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elothe  and  flannels  as  is  defectire,  and  not  truly 
made,  to  the  impeachment  and  hindrance  of  600 
peojple  of  the  art  or  science  of  sheermen  or  frizers, 
within  the  said  town ;  whereby,  as  well  they  as  their 
poorwives  and  families,  are  wholly  maintained."  The 
legislature  listened  to  this  representation,  and  ex- 
pelled the  rival  artisans.  Six  years  afler  the  act 
was  repealed,  with  an  avowal,  that  'Mt  is  now  likely 
to  be  the  very  greatest  cause  of  the  impoverishing 
and  undoing  of  the  poor  artificers  and  others^  at 
whose  suit  the  said  act  was  procured,  for  that  there 
be  now  sithence  the  passing  of  the  said  act  much 
fewer  persons  to  set  them  to  work  than  before/' 
This  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
that  sort  of  legislation  which  some  persons  would 
have  tried  four  centuries  later ;  the  complaint  of  the 
Derby  dressers  was  precisely  that  made  against  ma- 
chinery and  knobsticks  in  1831-2,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  repetition  of  the  policy  of  the  former 
period  would  produce  similar  results,  involving  thd 
destruction  of  industry,  and  sacrifice  of  all  parties. 

The  history  of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns  shows 
how  essential  freedom  is  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
industry.  The  great  seats  of  our  manufactures  are 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds ;  to 
these  places  the  most  expert  operatives  and  enter  i 
prising  tradesmen  resorted,  to  escape  the  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  of  incorporate  guilds^  and  the  no  less 
vexatious  statutes  dictated  by  religious  intolerance ; 
and  these  unprivileged  and  obscure  hamlets,  en- 
riched by  their  presence,  speedily  left  \)^\!&xA^^^ 
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ancient  cities  and  boroughs^  with  all  their  immuS 
pities. 

The  trading  guilds  were  doubtless  useful  in  theki 
origin,  and  only  at  a  subsequent  period  became  hiut-' 
£ul  to  the  public  interests.  Their  institution  tended 
tP  foster  and  advance  the  manufacturing'arts,  which, 
without  the  co-operation  of  capital  and  skill  they 
afibrded,  might  have  perished  in  infancy,  or  made  a 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  pr(^press.  In  thia 
xespect  they  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  our  com- 
inercial  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  though  valuable 
as  the  nursery  of  national  industry,  they  became  an 
obstacle  to  its  development  after  it  had  taken  root; 
their  exclusive  privileges  impeded  its  growth,  thtougb 
tiie  power  they  afforded  to  punish  intruders,  to  sup* 
press  competition,  and  keep  the  practice  of  their 
Ijaysteries  within  the  narrow  paling  of  their  own  cor* 
porate  interests* 

.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  constitution  of  the 
guilds  may  be  deemed  advantageous.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  ends  to  attain  in  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  is,  that  they  should  be  secured  from  want 
and  dependence.  Now,  this  appears  to  have  been 
tolerably  well  attained  in  the  economy  of  the  ancient 
associations,  each  society  being  a  brotherhood*  the 
members  of  which  had  mutual  claims  for  support  in 
^  the  vicbsitudes  of  life  :  hence  .the  purposes  of  a 
benefit  society  were  answered,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  .poor»rate  superseded.  Mutual  assurance  against 
want  was  further  guaranteed  by  the  power  of  the 
fraternities  to  limit  their  number,  by  which  an]^ 
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teadency  to  a  redundancy  of  wor)q)eople  that  might 
depreciate  the  value  of  their  industry,  was  checked. 
Thia  is  one  of  the  objects  sought  to  he  attained  by 
tcade  unions,  to  the  institutions  of  which  I  shall  now 
advert.     . 

The  first  notice  of  combinations  of  workmen  is  in 
the  year  1548;  the  2d&  dd  Edward  VI.  c.  15  of  that 
year  premises  that  *^  artificers,  handicraftsmen,  and 
labourers,  have  made  confederacies  and  promises, 
and  have  sworn  mutual  oaths,  not  only  that  they 
should  not  meddle  with  one  another's  work,  and  per« 
form  and  finish  that  another  hath  begun,  but  abo  to 
ttonstitiite  and  appoint  how  much  winrk  they,  shall 
do  ma  day^  and  what  hours  and  times  they  shall 
work,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  to  the  great  hurt  and  impoverishment  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  subjects.''  In  this  is  no  allusion  to  wages, 
but  as  the  unkms  had  been  entered  into  to  fix  the 
quantity  of  work  and  regulate  the  hours  of  wodung, 
the  objects  were  of  an  analogous  nature^  and.  direct* 
ed  to  the  control  of  the  market  of  labour. .  Siil>» 
secpiently,.  ads  were  passed  expressly  to  lestrain 
combmatiRiBS  &>r  raising'  wages ;  the  frequent  oceiir* 
rence  <^  statutes  of  this  nature  only  serve  to  show 
their  futility ;  for  combinations  multiplied,  and  union 
and  secrecy  were  forced  upon  tiiem,  by  their  illegal 
character^  In  1824  the  entice  system  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  legislature ;  it  was  discovered  that  l^wS'  to 
fOBevent  the  eosabinations  of  workmen^  $aid  not  theif 
employers,  were  partial  and  unjust ;  that,  if  sucecss<^ 
fill,  they  could  only  tend  to  depress  one  class  of  .thtii^ 
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conimunity,  at  the  expense  of  another;  but  what  was 
much  more  important,  it  was  ascertained,  that  all 
such  efforts,  whether  politic  or  not,  were  abortive ; 
since  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  open  or  covert  union  of  workmen. 

The  act  of  1824  (5  George  IV.  c.  96)  repeals  all 
laws,  previously  made,  against  combinations  of  work- 
men, to  advance  or  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  to  alter  the 
hours  of  working,  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  work, 
to  induce  others  to  quit,  or  to  return  to  work,  &c., 
provided  no  violence  is  used.  In  the  following  year 
this  act  was  amended,  in  conformity  with  its  funda- 
mental principle,  of  leaving  workmen  individually 
and  collectively  free  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour. 
With  this  view  provbion  was  made  for  protecting 
workmen,  who  did  not  choiose  to  be  membera  of  any 
association,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  independent 
of  any  combination,  to  engage  their  industry  on 
whatever  terms,  or  to  whatever  master,  they  may 
choose,  in  perfect  security  against  molestation,  in- 
sult,' or  personal  danger. 

From  1825  to  the  present  period,  the  law  of  com- 
binations has  been  left  untouched.  In  some  places 
these  societies  have  been  formed,  and  have  since  al- 
most disappeared,  as  at  Bristol ;  in  others,  as  Man- 
chester, they  have  not  only  rapidly  extended ;  but 
at  no  period,  during  the  last  seven  years,  has  the 
district  been  without  the  confusion  and  excitement 
of  turnouts,  caused  by  these  associations.  {On 
Cominnatums  of  Trades,  p.  28.)  The  evidence  ta- 
ken by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
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1824,  sliows  that  each  trade  in  London  had  at  that 
time  some  organization,  and  the  accounts  there  given 
of  the  unions  of  spinners  at  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and 
Manchester,  seyeral  of  which  had  long  been  rich  and 
powerful — of  hatters— of  the  Liverpool  shipwrights— 
of  tailors,  and  others,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
societies  now  in  existence. 

Besides  the  separate'  unions  of  trades,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organize  a  National  Association, 
for  the  protection  of  labour,  composed  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  trades'  unions,  and  having  fbr  its  sole  object, 
the  prevention  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  On  the 
5^8th  of  June,  1830,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester, 
of  the  various  delegates  from  branches  of  the  Gene- 
ral Trades  Association,  in  order  to  elect  officers ;  the 
number  of  twenty  trades  having  joined  the  union. 
No  trade  can  be  admitted  members  of  this  association, 
that  is  not  regularly  organized  and  united  in  itself. 
It  was  arranged  that  so  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety permit,  an  office  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  printing- 
press  and  types  purchased,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper,  and  other  purposes  of  the  association. 
The  contribution  of  each  member  is  limited  to  one 
penny  per  week.  Supposing,  out  of  the  millions  of 
workmen  in  th6  United  Kingdom,  only  oh6  million 
become  subscribers  to  the  Union,  their  subscriptions, 
in  one  week,  would  amount  to  4166/. ;  in  a  year^ 
to  216,666/. ;  and  in  five  years,  to  the  sum  of 
1,083,333/. 

These  calculations  will  remind  the  rei^der  of  the 
various  projects  which  have  been  submitted  for  thft 
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Kquidation  of  the  national  debt;  tbey  are  anthmeti* 
cal  problems,  easily  solved  on  paper,  but  in  practice 
prove  wholly  iUusive.  The  General  Trades  Association, 
ts  might  have  been  foreseen,  has  failed  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors,  and  though  more  mag'« 
nificent  in  its  pretensions,  is  not  likely  to  rival  in 
utility  the  subordinate  societies.  Let  us  now  attend 
to  the  specific  objects  embraced  by  the  Trade  So- 
cieties, as  I  find  them  set  forth  in  the  publication  oa 
the  Combinations  of  Trades^  and  in  the  Leeds  Mer* 
cury  of  November  and  December,  1832. 

The  first  duty  of  a  trade  union  is  to  oppose  a  reduce 
tion  of  wages,  and  maintain,  according  to  a  scale  fixed 
by  themselves,  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour.  So* 
condly,  the  increase  of  the  money  prices  of  labour  it 
to  be  occasionally  attempted.  Thirdly^  the  asso* 
ciated  workmen  endeavour  to  sustain  the  value  of 
^leir  particular  industry,  by  laying  down  Atrict 
regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  time  of 
servitude  of  apprentices*  The  fourth  duty  of  a  union 
is  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  consists  of  the 
prevention  of  the  employment  of  any  but  regularly 
associated  workmen.  Fifthly,  wages  are  to  be  legU"^ 
loted  by  the  profit  the  employer  may  derive  firom 
improvements  in  machinery.  Lastly,  the  unk)n  is 
bound  to  prevent  the  insidious  reduction  of  wages, 
by  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  otherwise^ 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  remuneration. 

The  affairs  of  the  union  are  managed  by  a  com-* 
mittee,  president,  and  secretaries,  supported  by  a 
common  tuod^  the  produce  oi  a  weekly  subicriptioa> 
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cf  etch  aMociated  workman.  Id  case  an  empkyier 
Attempts  to  controvene  any  of  the  rules  of  tfat 
society,  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  otherwise,  th* 
mode  adopted  for  making  him  conform  thereto, 
is,  first,  for  his  workmen  to  demand  an  abandoment 
of  the  obnoxions  proceeding ;  in  case  of  refusal  tht 
men  twm  -outf  Ihey  are  placed  on  the  booka  of  the 
union,  and  supported  out  of  its  funds,  until  either 
the  refractory  employer  gives  way,  or  a  oompromisis 
is  effected. 

From  the  preceding  representation  it  is  apparent 
that  ihe  several  purposes  of  a  union  may  be  all 
tesolved  into  one,  namely,  that  of  keeping  up  the 
price  of  labour j  and  this  object  must  be  deemed 
laudaUe»  so  long  as  it  is  sought  to  be  attamed  by 
nnobjectionable  means.  But  no  class  of  workmeil 
is  justifiable  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  interests,  which  involve  an  invasiotf 
of  the  rights  of  others.  In  this  view  some  of  tiiA 
objects  of  union  appear  of  questionable  utility ;  or  at 
least  it  is  not  conceivable  in  what  way  they  can  be 
enforced  in  practice  without  violating  thefreedoaa  of 
industry.  For  example,  how  is  the  employment  Of 
fion-etssoddted  n^orkmen  to  be  prevented  ?  Refuttn|^ 
to  work  with  them,  is  as  great  a  power  of  coercion  M 
a  union  ought  to  exercise,  and  greater,  I  appro* 
hend,  than  would  be  found  legal,  provided  suck 
tefnsal  could  be  proved  a  canceried  act  of  resistance* 
Waving  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  they  resort  to 
violence — ^if  they  intimidate,  or,  as  is  sometimes  A4i 
case  in  the  north,  personally  maltreat  a  AiioMidJl|fl 
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88  a  recusant  workman  is  termed,  then  they  are 
guilty  of  an  injustice  punishable  by  law,  and  inde* 
fensible  in  reason :  for  every  individual  ought  to  be 
protected  in  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  his  labour, 
independent  of  the  dictation  of  any  club  or  society. 
Again,  the  proposition  for  regulating  wages  by  the 
profit  the  employer  may  derive  from  improvements 
in  machinery,  is  hardly  tenable.  Is  no  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  loss  and  interruption  masters  sustain 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements?  It 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  assume  for  the  stan* 
dard  of  wages,  the  master's  skill,  capital,  industry, 
or  enterprise.  The  principle  is  not  less  objectionable 
than  that  of  the  tithe  system,  under  which  those 
reap  who  have  not  sown — ^participate  in  the  gains 
but  not  the  losses  of  industry* 

Another  proposition  is,  that  workmen  may  frame 
r^^lations  respecting  the  admission  and  servitude  of 
apprentices;  this  they  may  do,  but  they  are  not  jus- 
tifiable in  compulsorily  enforcing  them;  further  than 
by  refusing  to  work.  In  short,  the  legitimate  powers 
of  unions  are  strictly  passive;  they  may  unite  for 
any  object  beneficial  to  themselves,  provided  they  seek 
to  attain  it  by  peaceable  means,  and  without  injury 
to  or  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  others,  either 
masters  or  fellow-workmen.  Any  degree  of  coercion 
beyond  this — any  attempt  to  intrude  in  their  col* 
lective  capacity  as  a  third  party  in  disputes  between 
employers  and  their  workpeople — to  prescribe  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  work— • 
would  form  a  species  of  foreign  intervention  wholly 
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inoompatiUe  with  the  successful  purtoit  of  trtdet 
and  manuiiictureSy  and  quite  as  mischievous  as  the 
immunities  of  corporations  or  any  oppressive  mo* 
nopoly. 

.  Wishing  well  to  many  objects  embraced  by  the 
trade  unions,  and  believing  that  like  friendly  so* 
deties,  they  m%ht  be  made  subservient  to  salutary 
purpoees,  I  should  regret  to  witness  their  failure  by 
the  assumpticm  of  functions  neither  just  nor  useful. 
The  intelligent  among  them,  and  they  are  not  few  in 
number,  will  not  fiul  to  profit  by  the  fate  of  the 
gviUi,  as  already  deicribed.  The  existing  power  of 
vnioos  if  great,  but  it  would  be  speedily  abased, 
sbodd  k,  he  nnwiidy  perverted  into  an  engine  of 
feaend  anaoyaaee  Mod  oppressioo.  '  A  union  of 
niikd  by  the  law  and  the  authority  of  tb# 
in  mm,  months,  dissolve  all  the  unions  of 
But  I  truit  there  will  be  no 
kMtae  coBibinatioii,  and  it  ii  with 
to  ntert  a  catjetioplie  of  tUikind^ 
ftske  tlie  liberty  to  sdMut  two  or  threo 
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more  favourable  circamstances.  In  either  case,  ite 
occupation  of  workmen  is  gone,  and  grasping  at  tea 
much  they  lose  aU* 

The  practical  examples  which  I  could  cite,  of  detii-i^ 
ment  to  operatives  from  unreasonable  or  unjust  pre* 
tensions,  are  numerous.  A  considerable  nmotiber  of 
lace-frames  were  removed  from  Nottinghamshire  to 
the  western  counties,  in  consequence  of  the  comlniMlN 
tioBs  of  workmen.  In  the  fourth  Parliamentary  Report 
lespecting  Artisans  and  Machinery  it  is  related,  that 
one  of  the  partners  of  an  extensive  cptton  factory  all 
Glasgow,  fettered  and  annoyed  by  the  constant  mte^ 
ference  of  his  workpeoj^e,  removed  to  tbe  stats  of  New 
York,  where  he  re-established  his  ina(!lifaitry,a]id  tint 
afforded  to  a  rival  community  at  once,  a  pattern  of 
our  best  machinery,  and  an  example  of  the  best 
mode  of  using  it  The  croppers  of  the  West  Riding; 
ef  Yorkshire,  and  the  hecklers  or  flax-dvesseray  cam 
unfold  a  <<  tale  of  woe,"  on  this  very  sabjeot.  Their 
earnings  exceeded  those  of  most  medbanics,  butlfae 
ft'equency  of  <*  etrikes"  among  diem,  and  ihe  irregn- 
larities  in  their  houra  and  times  of  working,  competted 
masters  to  substitute  machinery  for  their  manual 
labour,  llieir  trades,  in  consequence,  were  in  great 
part  superseded.  The  manufacturers,  at  first,  saved 
IkHe  or  nothing  by  the  substitution  of  machinery, 
but  it  formed  a  more  peaceable  and  unfailing  agent* 
If  I  understood  the  Marquis  ef  Londonderry  eor« 
rectly,  the  colliers  and  keelmen  of  the  Tyne  end 
Wear  have  been  reduced  to  greater  hunuliatioin  thaa 
heFetofore,  by  the  discom&ore  of 
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to  raise  wages.  But  of  this  fact  I  sm  not  sure; 
I  am  not  sure,  in  this  instance,  whether  the  men  or 
the  masters  were  at  fanlt :  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
Ae  noble  Marquis,  my  Lord  Durham,  and  otket 
great  coal-mine  owners,  form  a  most  detestable  con«4 
federacy  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolit, 
in  the  snp^y  [of  coals,  and  which  confederacy,  I 
trust,  will  be  speedily  destroyed. 

Secondly  1  it  appears  to  me  an  impracticable  at« 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  to  fix  ettfaer  the 
hours  of  woiking,  or  the  rate  of  wages,  by  one  moi* 
form  and  invariable  scale.  They  may  have  a  general 
rule  or  usage  on  these  matters,  but  it  ought  to  be  one 
with  many  exceptions. 

The  Bitoal  tendency  of  W8^es  is  to  vary  with  the 
prices  of  commodities,  but  as  the  unionists  caxmot 
prospectively  fix  the  prices  of  commodities,  they  can-i' 
not  prospectively  fix  the  price  of  their  own  labour^  if 
ibey  had  pow^  to  enable  their  employers  to  iklUBba 
produce  of  tiieir  industry  at  a  fixed  price,  they  miglit 
have  some  right  to  compel  them  to  buy  it  at  a  fizwi 
price.  To  attempt  to  maintain  wages  atan  invariaUs 
irtandaid,^  by  the  mandate  of  a  committee  or  associ:- 
ation,  is  ao&ingless,  than  journeymen,  in  the  nin9<< 
teenth  eentnry,  repeating  the  follies  of  the  masten 
in  the  fourteenth,  when  the  price  of  labour  was  fixied 
by  rojral  proclamation,  or  act  of  parliament.  TIm 
injustice  and  futility  of  this,  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  in  th6  foregoing  History  of  the  Middle  and 
Working  Classes. 
["  The  operatives  of  the  Leeds  Unioii  ^GEkiSk,  ^^ioMI^  \ 
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their  design  is,  to  *'  protect  the  upright  manufec* 
turer  against  the  unfair  competition  of  the  avaricioiis 

one,  and  to  secure  a  fair  remuneration  for  labour/' 
Let  them  stick  to  this — ^let  their  association  be  di- 
rected solely  against  the  under-selling,  griiiding  em* 
plbyer,  and  their  confederacy  will  be  viewed  iHth  as 
much  favour  by  many  of  the  masters^  as  it  is  by  the 
journeymen  themselves. 

Tlie  last  point  I  b^  to  submit,  is  the  interference 
of  the  committees  of  unions,  in  disputes  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  If  unions  are  not  al- 
lowed to  support  workmen  against  uhfair  reduction 
of  wages,  or  other  oppression,  the  entire  object  of 
their  associations  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  pow^r 
of  interference  should  b6  exercised  with' great  cautibn 
and  forbearance.  For  strangers  to  interfere  between 
a  master  and  his  men,  is  as  delicate  an  office,  as 
for  strangers  to  interfere  ifi  the  disputes  of  a  married 
pair.  It  may  be  beneficial,  once  in  a  hundred  tTmes, 
but  the  chances  are,  that  it  tends  to  widen  breaches, 
foment  quarrels,  and  interpose  obstacles  to  their 
mutual  happiness  and  prospierity. 

'  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  institution  of  trade 
societies  affects  the  comtnunity.  Hitherto,  I  have 
only  considered  the  relations  they  estaUish  between 
employers  and  the  employed.  Their  chief  object,  as 
before  explained,  is  the  maintenance  of  high-priced 
labour.  Society  has  seldom  an  interest  at  variance 
with  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The  contest  is  be- 
tween  profits  and  wages ;  in  other  terms,  whether  a 
gxehtBi  or  less  sum  shall  go  into  the  pockets  of-  die 
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master  or  worlunan.  Buyers  of  commodities  are  in 
the  same  situation  in  respect  of  profits  and  wages,  as 
farmers  are  in  respect  of  rent  an4  tithe.  If  the  farmer 
were  exonerated  from  tithe  he  wouldhave  an  additional 
sum  forthwith  to  pay  for  rent,  to  an  exactly  equal 
amount.  If  the  buyer  of  an  article  paid  nothing  for 
wages  to  the  workman,  he  would  have  just  as  much  ad- 
ditional to  pay  for  profit  to  the  master.  Except  in  the 
particular  case,  when  profits  are  at  a  minimum,  that 
is,  are  so  low,  that  further  depression  would  force  ca- 
pital into  other  employment ;  the  rate  of  wages  has 
no  influence  on  the  prices  of  commodities.  Masters 
always  obtain  as  much  as  they  can  get  for  their 
goods,  without  regard  to  the  wages  of  journeymen; 
if  wages  rise,  profits  fall,  and  the  contrary,  if  wages 
fall,  prices  remaining  unchanged.  But  the  con- 
sumer is  not  affected  in  either  case ;  the  price  he 
pays  in  the  market  for  an  article,  depending  on  the 
proportion  between. the  supply  and  demand,  not  on 
the  proportion  in  which  profits  and  wages  are  shared 
between  the  en^loyer  and  employed. 

As  a  consideration  bearmg  on  the  aggregate  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  it  is  better  wages  should 
be  high  than  profits.  The  number  of  the  employed 
exceeds  the  number  of  employers  in  every  occupa- 
tion ;  if,  then,  either  profits  or  wages  must  give  way 
*— 4f  either  masters  or  operatives  must  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  income,  it  is  a  less  evil  that  the  mino- 
rity should  undergo  a  privation  of  the  luxuries,  than 
the  majority  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  > 

It  has  been  urged  against  combinations,  that  they 
tend  to  maintain  an  artificial  price  ot  V^N^xft.    ^^ 
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the  prices  of  most  articles  are  artificially  enhanced 
in  this  country ;  almost  every  interest  is  supported^ 
cither  by  confederacies  of  the  masters  against  the 
publicy  or  supported  by  protecting  duties :  our  tim-* 
ber,  our  tea,  our  sugar,  and  even  breads  are  all  re* 
tailed  to  us  at  artificially  enhanced  prices*  Aa  arti- 
ficial price  of  labour,  then,  is  not  an  excepiiony  but 
m  accordance  with  the  general  system.  The  trade 
Unions,  however,  do  not  seek  the  support  of  {nrotect* 
hig  duties ;  they  do  not  wish  that  competitioB  should 
be  excluded  or  narrowed  by  fiscal  regulations ;  all 
they  aim  at  is,  not  the  taxing  of  rivals,  bat  free 
liberty,  individually  or  collectively,  to  &x  the  price 
tnd  regulate  the  sale  of  the  only  aiCiide  in  which 
they  deal — their  industry* 

That  labour  does  sometimes  need  proteeHon  may 
be  established  by  reference  to  the  treatment  of  fac- 
tory children,  and  I  refer  to  this  more  readily,  in 
order  to  refute  a  prevalent  error.  L^islative  inter* 
ference  in  this  case  has  been  objected  to  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  wages  are'  best  settled  by  the 
master  and  workmen,  without  die  meddling  of  a 
tUrd  power ;  and  secondly,  that  masten  always  pay 
as  Mgh  wages  as  they  can  afford  to  pof  at'the  cur- 
rent rate  of  profit.  The  first  o1:]jeetioa  I  shall  pass 
over ;  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  in&nt  labour  forms 
ft  special  excepticHi  to  the  general  rule  applicable  to 
adults :  but  it  is  the  assumption  that  masters  pay 
wages  according  to  the  profits  they  realize  by  the 
sale  of  commodities,  I  shall  notice. 

Now,  I  adc  whether  the  profits  realized  in  tbeeot- 
f,  woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  thirty  yeaie 
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•go,  were  not  far  greater  than  at  present  ?  Iliia  will 
liardly  be  denied ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  because  the 
iamense  fortunes  rapidly  accumulated  during  the 
war,  and  the  slowness  and  rarity  with  which  they 
hare  been  accumulated  since  the  peac^,  establish 
the  £ftct.  .  Having  disposed  of  this  interrogatory,  I 
ttk  another,  namely — Whether  factory  children  were 
treated  materiaUy  better ;  whether  their  wages  were 
highor,  and  the  hours  of  working  shorter  from  1800 
to  1815  when  profits  were  so  much  greater,  than  in 
1832  when  they  are  so  much  less  ?  Answers  to  this 
nay  dffier :  but  I  happen  to  know,  of  my  own  per- 
mnal  knowledge,  that  the  poor  factory  child  was 
doomed  to  the  same  merciless  and  unrequited  toil 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  period.  Acts  of  par- 
liament  establish  this,  independently  of  my  testi- 
mony. The  42d  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  passed  in  1802  (see 
p^  98),  and  many  subsequent  enactments,  show  that 
pailisanent,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  found  it  neces- 
aary  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  infants  against 
Ibe  cupidity  of  their  taskmasters.  This,  I  think, 
inVij  demoDstcates  that  the  rate  of  prqfit  does  not 
imraiiably  determine  the  rat9  of  wages^  and  that 
odier  motiyea.  than  the  mere  generosity  of  employees 
BMisi  oceasionaUy  interfere  to  compel  them  to  a  more 
aquitable  division  of  their  gains  with  their  woik- 
people. 

.  Oae  eoiuiequence  ascribed  to  the  trade  unions,  I 
have  not  yet  noticed,  namely,  their  tending  to  injure 
fineiga  trade,  by  keying  up  the  price  of  labour. 
Wages,  as  before  ex{dained,  only  affect  commem  ^ 
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when  they  reduce  its  gains  below  the  average  profit 
of  capital.  They  are  only  one  element  in  the  pricef 
of  commodities,  from  which,  if  we  sufier  disadvan* 
tage,  it  is  compensated  by  Our  exhaustless  beds  of 
coal— by  silperior  capital,  skill,  and  machinery*-^ 
that  will  long  enable  us  to  undersel  our  riyals  in 
the  markets  abroad.  When  other  countries  equal 
us  in  these,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  allege  the  h^ 
rate  of  wages  as  an  obstacle  to  commercial  industry. 
Of  late  years,  we  have  been  sustaining  a  national 
loss  from  low  rather  than  high  wages.  The  wealth 
we  ought  to  have  accumulated  by  our  mechanical 
improvements,  has  been  shared  in  by  other  nationf, 
without  an  equivalent  return.  Our  merchants  have 
been  running  a  race  of  cheapness^  not  against  the 
foreigner,  but  against  each  other,  and  selling  their 
goods  greatly  below  the  price  necessary  to  keep  pos- 
session  of  the  markets  of  Germany  and  America. 
Had  wages  been  higher,  prices  could  not  have  been 
so  far  depressed  by  individual  competition ;  what 
the  foreigner  has  gained,  our  own  artisans  have  lost* 
An  over-supply  of  labour  unfortunately  afforded  too 
great  facilities  for  an  over-supply  of  commodities. 
Competition  for  employment  enabled  manufacturers 
to  reduce  wages — ^to  increase  the  hours  of  working — 
make  one  man  do  the  work  of  two— children,  of 
adults — adding  thereto  a  vast  increase  of  steam 
power— and  the  result  of  all,  an  unexampled  glut  of 
commodities. 

The  consequences  of  this  over-production  are  ob« 
vious.  They  are  unprecedented  low  prices — prices 
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that  neither  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  master,  nor  fair 
wages  to  the  workman — and  both  are  dissatisfied. 

It  must  now,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  both  sides  of  a  very  difficult 
question.  The  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry present  new  features  for  the  study  of  the 
economical  writer.  I  am  not  an  indiscriminate  ad« 
mirer  of  the  Trade's  Unions:  for  I  mistrust  the 
honest  exercise  of  all  power,  whether  in  goyem- 
ments  or  the  people,  which  is  not  open  and  re- 
sponsible. My  chief  aim  has  been  to  ascertain,  by 
impartial  inquiry,  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  or  evil ;  whether  they  are  likely 
to  lead  to  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  industrious  orders,  and 
thereby  to  aa  increase  of  their  aggregate  happiness  ; 
and  whether  the  machinery  of  their  formation  does  not 
offer  facilities  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  principleB  that  govern  the  price  of  labour,  and 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  on  wages. 
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CHAP.  XL 

EMPLOTMEKT   FUND-SOCIETIES. 

Principle  of  Supply  and  Demand  mostlj  regalates  Profits  and 
Wagef — Social  Evils  of  Confederacies  of  Woiinnen — lEiSidt/tB 
•  of  a  Combination  of  Shopkeepers — High  Wages  of  Tailors  in 
.  iiie  Metropolis  the  result  of  their  Combination — Additional 
Objects  which  Trade  Societies  ought  to  embrace— Employ- 
ment Fund-Societies — Suggestions  for  meeting  Fluotuatkms 
in  Trade— Proportion  Wages  form  of  Prices — Coni*laws. 

Faom  the  inquiries  of  the  last  chapter  it  is  ap- 
parent trade  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
priced  labour  are  obnoxious  to  serious  objections. 
They  are  constantly  liable  to  be  perverted  from  their 
legitimate  objects,  either  into  arbitrary  tribunals 
exercising  an  oppressive  power  over  workmen  not 
members  of  them,  or  into  hurtful  interferences  with 
the  freedom  of  employers.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  labour  as  hurtful 
as  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  commodities.  The  un- 
restricted operation  of  supply  and  demand  mostly 
fixes  the  equitable  price  of  labour  as  of  merchandise. 
Under  the  action  of  this  principle  the  respective 
shares  of  master  and  workman  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities will  ordinarily  be  fairly  apportioned.  If, 
by  improvements  in  machinery,  or  other  cause,  the 
profits  of  the  master  are  augmented,  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  will  undergo  improvement;  because 
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the  increase  of  profit,  by  attracting  capital  to  that 
channel  of  employment,  must  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  -which  will  necessarily  enhance  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  profits  be  depressed, 
wages  would  be  depressed  also,  and  this  depression 
in  the  rate  of  profit  would  tend  to  prevent  any  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  of  capital  already  proved  suf- 
ficicQt,  and  thereby  to  any  increase  of  employment. 

Social  evils  also  may  result  from  combinations 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Their  natural  tendency 
is  to  foment  divisions  and  animosities  in  society, 
arraying  different  classes  against  each  other,  though 
mostly  united  by  common  interests.  Supposing  this 
divisional  spirit  encouraged,  the  whole  community 
might  become  resolved  into  hostile  confederacies, 
the. workmen  against  their  masters,  and  the  masters 
against  the  public.  The  result  would  be  general 
anarchy,  a  social  disorganization  more  inimical  to 
general  order  and  enjoyment  than  the  feudal  system ; 
the  different'  classes  of  the  industrious  forming  so 
many  conflicting  clans,  who,  like  the  barons  and 
fheir  yassals,  would  be  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  strife 
of  plot  and  counterplot,  attack  and  defence. 

Confederacies  maintained  by  exclusive  principles 
may  be  beneficial  to  the  confederates,  but  hurtful  to 
Other  workpeople.  The  brushmakers,  for  example, 
are  a  confederated  body ;  they  may  enforce  regula* 
tions  which  fix  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  their  em- 
ployers, and  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  by  each  master.  These  regulations  may 
be  advantageous  to  journeymen  brushmakers^  aino^ 
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they  limit  competition  in  their  business ;  but  how  do 
they  affect  other  classes  ?  Whether  brushes,  in  this 
particular  case  are  kept  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  I  shall  not  inquire,  but  ask  how 
other  persons  who  have  to  live  by  their  labour  are 
affected.  By  the  regulation  respecting  appren* 
tices,  and  by  refusing  to  work  with  non-associated 
journeymen,  they  keep  out  of  the  brush-trade  many 
perhaps  who  would  like  to  enter  therein,  and  thereby 
infringe  the  liberty  of  individuals  in  the  choice 
of  employment.  Secondly,  though  their  combina* 
tion  tends  to  keep  up  wages  in  the  brush-trader  it 
tends  to  depress  them  in  other  branches  of  industry  $ 
for  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  number  of  brushmakers 
are  fewer,  the  number  of  operatives  forced  into  othet 
trades  must  be  greater;  and  as  wi^es  depend  on 
competition  for  employment,  they  must  be  lower,  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  laws  of  the  craftsmen 
in  the  brisUe-line. 

The  effect  of  the  brushmakers'  regulations  is  the 
same  as  if  the  grocers,  cheesemongers,  and  alehoiMe- 
keepers  of  a  town  should  combine  to  limit  their 
numbers  and  prevent  competition  in  their  several 
businesses.  Such  confederacies  would  doubtless  be 
Tery  profitable  to  themselves,  by  compelling^every  one 
to  go  to  their  shops  for  their  grooery,  cheese,  and  beer ; 
but  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the 
townspeople.  It  would  obviously  be  a  cunningly 
devised  scheme  for  keeping  up  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
profit,  as  the  combination  of  brushmakers  is  to  keep 
tip  an  exorbitant  rate  of  wages. 
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That  combiiiatioDS,  when  tacoeMfnlly  executed^ 
tend  to  keep  up  wages,  may  be  established  by  oom« 
paring  the  wages  of  confederated  and  unconfederated 
operatives.  Hatters,  coopers,  and  coachmakers, 
fi)r  example,  form  associated  bodies,  and  their  wages 
exceed  thosei  of  type-founders,  saddlers,  carpenterS| 
and  other  branches  of  industry  where  the  workmen 
•re  not  associated.  But  the  tailors  afford  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
have  fortified  their  own  interests  against  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  other  workpeople.  Cutting  out  is 
supposed  to  involve -some  sublime  mysteries  of  art; 
but  the  chief  employment  in  tailoring  is  well  known 
to  require  neither  great  skill  nor  bodily  exertion. 
Tet  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  London  are 
&•  a  day,  which  is  a  much  higher  remuneration 
than  is  received  by  the  generality  of  workpeople  in 
the  metropolis.  The  reason  is,  that  tailors  are  closely 
confederated;  and,  by  their  perfect  organization 
and  discipline,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
wages  as  high  in  1833  as  in  1815,  when  money 
would  only  purchase  two-thirds  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  it  will  purchase  at  present. 

A  similar  conclusion  might  be  established  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Spinners  and  slubberSp 
for  example,  who  are  confederated,  receive  higher 
wi^es  than  weavers,  who  are  not  confederated. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  plain  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  establish« 
inent  of  Trade  Unions ;  stUl,  as  they  are  founded 
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the  principle  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  labour,  they 
oughty  in  my  opinion ,  to  embrace  one  or  two  other 
purposes,  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  The  first 
of  these  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the  dissemination 
among  themselves  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  eco^ 
nomical  principles,  which,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  have  been  shown  to  govern  the  rate  of  wages. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  these,  and  without 
tibieir  practical  appHcatioii,  all  their  combinations 
against  low  wages  and  detieriorated  circumstances 
n^ill  prove  unavailing. 

A  second  consideration  the  Unions  oiight  to  em- 
brace  is,  the  adoption  of  measures  for  guaranteeing 
yrorkmen  against  the  disastrous  conseq[uences  result- 
ing from  fluctuations  of  employment.  It  has  bisen 
already  shown  (chap,  ix.)  that  the  demand  for  labour 
in  no  branch  of  industry  is  uniform,  varying  with  the 
seasons  and  mercantile  vicissitudes.  Now,  it  is  for 
these  periods  of  depression  workmen  ought  to  be 
provided.  Upon  an  average  of  years,  it  is  probable 
that  the  wages  of  workmen,  in  most  branches  of  in- 
dustry, are  adequate  to  their  maintenance ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  during  years  of  full  employment, 
no  jprovisidn  is  made  for  years  of  slackness.  The 
high  wages  of  good  years,  the  workman  often  spends 
in  greater  indulgence,  without  regard  to  the  priva- 
tions' to  which  he  will  be  subjected  in  bad  years. 
Yet  these  bad  years  are  of  inevitable  occurrence; 
By  the  institution  of  Savings-banks  and  Friendly 
Societies,  future  provision  is  made  for  want,  infir- 
Duty,  old  age,  and  death ;  but  these  events  are  not 
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mor^  certain,  than  that  a  period  of  great  commiercial 
and  manufactiiring  activity  will  be  followed  by  one 
of  corresponding  depression.  Why  then  ought  not 
precaution  to  be  adopted  against  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  former  ?  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
the'  tailors  of  the  metropolis,  I  believe  no  class  of 
operatives  make  any  provision  for  years  of  scarcity 
of  employment. 

To  meet  so  great  a  defect  in  the  economy  of  the 
working  classes,  various  expedients  may  be  sug* 
gested.     One  is,  that  each  workman  learn  several 
trades,  so  that,  if  one  fail,  he  may  turn  to  another. 
A  second  expedient  I  shall  beg  to  submit,  is,  that 
workmen  engage  with  their  employers  for  such  term 
of  years  as  experience  has  shown  ordinarily  covers 
the  brisk  and  slack  periods  of  employment.    This 
would  be  analogous  to  the  practice  of  hiring  in  rural 
industry.     It  might  be  made  applicable  to  piece- 
work ;  the  workman  conditioning  to  receive  an  aver- 
age weekly  sum  from  his  employer,   and  the  surplus 
of  his  earnings,  if  any,  at  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract.    Engagements  of  a  similar  nature,  though  for 
a  different  purpose,  are  made  by  some  masters  of 
Sheffield,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  journey- 
men for  a  lengthened  period. 

A  third  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1830,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  manufacturers'  employ- 
ment. Tlie  substance  of  the  plan  of  the  committee 
is,  that  societies  be  formed,  called    EmphymJent 
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Fmui'^SocietUt,  of  which  workmen  of  any  tra4d  or 
employment  might  become  memben;  that  th^  W^ 
nagement  of  each  society  and  its  funds  be  Yeste4  in 
the  members ;  that  each  member,  while  in  work^  con* 
tribute  weekly  or  monthly  a  certain  amount  to.  the 
•ociety;  and  that  the  amount  of  contributions  of 
each  person  stand  in  his  name,  and  not  be  dr^wn  out 
except  during  his  want  of  employment.      In  case  of 
death,  the  amount  of  a  member's  contribntiim  to  be 
paid  to  his  family  or  representatives,  except  a  certain 
proportion,  to  be  deducted  for  the  general  fund  of  thft 
90ciety«    A  member  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  ccmtri« 
buttons  in  a  lump  beforehand,  or  hold  two  or  more 
shares,  contributing  in  proportion,  being  entitled  to 
receive  on  eaph  accordingly,  and  haying  a  number  of 
votes  in  the  society's  meetings  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  shares  holden. 

Ihe  chief  advantages  of  a  society  founded  on 
these  principles  would  be,  that  a  secure  fund  would 
be  provided  from  good  times,  against  want  of  work 
in  bad  times.  The  amount  and  continuation  of 
Assistance  to  any  member  would  be  proportioned  to 
his  own  previous  industry  and  forethought,  and  no 
idle  or  improvident  person  would  draw  upon  the 
means  of  others.  The.  payments  would  be  received 
by  little  to  provide  against  a  severe  practical  evil, 
and  could  not  be  diverted  or  withdrawn  for  any 
other  purpose*  Lastly,  a  feeling  of  co-operation 
smd  fellowship  among  workmen  would  be  likely  to 
aid  such  socioties,  and  a  person  once  becoming  a 
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siember^  voald  probably  continue  such,  for  the 
■ike  of  the  contingent  benefits  aiising  from  forfeits, 
deductions  on  deaths,  &c. 

In  lieu  of  belonging  to  an  Employment  Fund- 
Society,  a  man  might  individually,  and  on  his  own 
account,  make  a  provision  for  years  of  scarcity  of 
vork;  by  resolving,  during  a  period  of  high  wages, 
to  deposit  a  sum  weekly  in  a  savings-bank,  to  accu- 
mulate against  a  period  of  adversity.    This  would 
be  really  more  economical,  than  belonging  to  an 
association.     All  societies  are  unavoidably  attended 
with  some  expenses  of  management,  and  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  members ;  but  these  expenses  would 
be  avoided  by  contributing  to  a  savings-bank.     A 
workman  in  the  latter  would  enjoy  the  further  advan- 
tage of  having  a  complete  control,  without  the 
faitervention  of  others,  over  his  own  fund,  and  he 
might  also  vary  the  amount  of  his  weekly  saving  as 
most  convenient.     But  the  hazard  in  this  case  is, 
tiie  fund  would  be  liable  to  be  violated,  or  not 
efficiently  supported.     Might  not  the  workman  fail 
to  make  his  weekly  deposit  in  the  bank,  or  might 
not  the  fund  itself  be  encroached  upon  for  other 
purposes  than  to  meet  deficiency  of  work  ?     These 
contingencies  must  depend  on  the  fortitude  of  the 
party ;  in  short,  whether  to  belong  to  a  society,  or 
to  raise  a  fund  individually,  is  best,  must  depend  on 
personal  character.      Both  plans  are  good,    and 
which  ought  to  be  preferred,  can  only  be  determined 
by  previous  habits  and  disposition. 
I  shall  leave  without  further  comment  the  several 
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suggestions'  mentioned,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
working  classes,  and  those  who  feel  interested  ia 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  The  objects 
sought  kre  their  independence,  and  the  guaranteeing 
them  against  those  distressing  privations  inseparable 
from  the  constantly  recurring  fluctuations  in  the 
market  of  labour.  Unless,  however,  the  working 
people  themselves  will  adopt  measures  for  securing 
their  own  'welfare,  no  power  on  earth  can  do  it  for 
them:  but,  before  they  can  do  this,  they  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  <heir 
welfare  depends.  Their  lot  is  not  so  favourable  2m 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  might  be  worse.  Hieie  is  a 
**  lower  deep  *'  still ;  from  a  cottage  they  may 
descend  to  a  cabin,  from  white  bread  to  brown,  firom 
meat  to  potatoes.  They  should  make  a  stand  in 
time,  and  on  sure  ground;  for,  if  once  trampled 
down,  the  spirit  and  power  are  lost  to  rise.  There 
are  not  wanting  those  to  remind  them  how  much 
better  off  they  are  than  their  neighbours  and 
ancestors.  They  know  this  as  well  as  their 
teachers,  they  know  their  forefathers  were  serfs; 
they  know,  too,  that  lords  were  great  robbers,  who 
could  not  write  their  own  names.  What  is  the  use^ 
of  such  retrospections  ?  Why  should  men  be  told 
they  were  once  children,  and  bandaged  and  whipped 
by  masters  and  nurses,  as  cruel  as  ignorant.  Are 
we  never  to  go  forward  ?  Is  the  past  always  to  be 
a  type  of  the  future  ?  The  world  is  not  so  old  that 
all  forms  and  fashions  of  society  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  who  can  tell  one  may  not  be  in  store 
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which  th&ll  at  least  gtiarantee  erery  honest  man, 
willing  to  work,  not  merely  frota  want,  bat  mean^ 
ness. 

I'am  a  great  admirer  of  political  economy,  but  do 
not  miplicitly  adopt  all  it»  dogmas.      National  hap- 
piness is  more  important  than  national  wealth,  very 
unequally  apportioned.    Repudiating  with  contempt 
the  idea  that  the  rich  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  poor^  and  that  they  do  not  wish  to  improve  their 
condition ;  still,  I  think  that  in  all  fiscsd  and  do- 
mestic measures,  the  maxim  should  be  acted  upon, 
that  it  is  better  100  persons  should  live  comfortably, 
than   one  luxuriantly.     High  wages  are  therefore 
more  important  than  high  profits ;  it  is  better — should 
the;^  ever  be  at  issue^ — the  people  should  be  happy, 
than  foreign  trade  prosperous.     On  this  point  I 
concur  with  the  working  man's  best  friend-^though 
long  and  strangely  belied — who  has  declared  that  he 
**  really  cannot  conceive  any  thing  much  more 
det^table,  than  the  idea  of  knowingly  condemning 
the  labourers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rags  and 
wretched  cabins  of   Ireland,   for   the  purpose  of 
selling  a  few  more  broad  cloths  and  calicoes."— 
(Essay  an  the  Principle  of  Population,  b.  4,  c.  10.) 
But  it  is  qnite  unreasonable  to  urge  the  influence  of 
high  wages  on  the  sale  of  manufactures,  so  long  as 
inasters  tolerate  such  a  stumblingblock  in  their  way 
as  the  corn-laws.      Dear  provisions  must  produce 
one  of  two  effects — they  must  either  lower  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  or  raise  the  rate  of 
wages.      Nobody  can  wish  the  former  result,  there- 
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fore  every  one  muBt  protest  against  dieap  labour, 
there  is  dear  bread.* 


*  I  hare  no  wisli  to  disg^iuse  the  importanoe  otehmfUbcfor. 
The  Tatt  extent  to  whieh  machinmy  has  heen  f^ipUed*  htm 
tended  to  increue  the  quantity  of  goods  mann^Ktuied*  and 
lower  their  price,  whereb  j  they  haye  been  brought  within  tbs 
xeaoh  of  all  classes  of  consumers,  rather  than  to  lessen  the 
smnber  of  persons  employed.  Lord  Milton,  in  his  '*  Address 
Is  Laodownen,"  recommending  the  repeal  of  As  oorA-Isws* 
kss  stated  some  striking  facts  showing  the  pwpoitiott  whidi 
wages  form  of  the  prices  of  commodities. 

*'  In  the  manofaetore,"  says  his  lordship,  "  of  fine  woolleo 
doth,  the  wages  paid  by  the  mana&cturer  amount  to  aboat 
60  per  cent.,  upon  the  total  expenditure  incurred  between  ^e 
purchase  of  the  wool  in  the  foreign  port,  and  the  period  wlMn 
tfM  okrth  is  in  a  state  fit  for  sale ;  in  the  mansfaotare  oTliMtt 
yam,  the  conespooding  expenditure  in  wages  is  about  48  per 
cent. 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  wages  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  amount  to  about  40  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
fte  conrersion  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  clay  into  goods 
w«rth  100/.,  '402.  are  paid  to  the  workmen,  in  the  shape  of 
wi^s. 

« It  is  obyious,  howeyer,  that,  in  these  three  instances, 
especially  in  the  latter,  a  yery  large  proportion  of  the  remaining 
charges  is  resolvable  into  the  wages  of  labour,  though,  pen^ps» 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  next  instances  I  am  about  ^ 
eite.  In  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  the  frpense  of  labour 
upon  the  yarious  ingredients  employed,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
81  per  cent;  and,  in  its  subsequent  conyersion  lAto  bar  iron« 
to  84  per  cent. 

"  In  the  working  of  colUeiies,  the  expenses  are  almost  en- 
tirely resolyable  into  labour;  and,  in  cases  within  my  own 
knowledge,  the  wages  actually  paid,  exceed  90  per  cent,  upon 
4hs  current  expenditure.    In  the  different  branches  of  tho  steel 
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CHAP.  XII. 

UENT  OY   LAITD* 

Difference  between  the  Practical  and  Scientific  Inquirer — Amu 
logy  between  Rent  and  the  Interest  of  Money — Origin  of 
tiie  Appropriation  of  Land — Increaae  of  CnhiTation  withtlw 
Inereaae  of  Popnlatifm— Effect!  produced  on  Rant  and  Pnooi 
by  Cultivation  extending  from  richer  to  poorer  Soils-^Di. 
Anderson's  Theoiy  of  Rent — Rent  increases  with  the  Increaae 
of  Capital  and  Industry — Component  parts  of  Rent — ^Tbe 
Machinery  of  Agriculture  less  perfect  than  that  of  MannfiMi* 
tores — Rent  of  Land  determined  by  the  Value  of  PlodiiM» 
and  the  Value  of  Produce  determined  by  the  Cost  of  raisiBg 
it  on  the  poorest  Soils — Tithe,  Poor-rate  and  Land-tar 
£b11  on  Landlords — ^AboUtiou  of  Rent  would  not  render  Com 
cheaper,  nor  Wages  higher ;  it  would  only  put  Farmers  in 
the  places  of  their  Landlords. 

The  objects  are  widely  difFerent  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  practical  man  and  the  scientific  in- 
quirer.   Ask  a  farmer  what  rent  is,  or  why  he  pays 

manufaetmre,  the  following  may  bo  stated  as  the  proportinns 
per  oent.  which  materials  and  wages  bear  to  each  other. 

MatmriaL     Wages. 
In  Files  (coarse)  50  50  per  oeoL 

Ditto  (finer)  i5  f  5 

Table  Knives  and  Forka    95  65 

Raiors  10  90 

Seissora  (coarse)  15  85 

Ditto  (fine)  .         4  96 

"  Grreat  as  is  the- proportion  which  wages  bear  to  the  dirasC 

cost  of  manufacturing  these  artwles,  it  must  neyer  be  fiirgotM; 
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a  higher  rent  than  his  neighbour,  he  shakes  hishead, 
and  smiles  at  the  simplicity  of  the  querists  Ask  him 
again  how  rent  originated,  or  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Lord  Acre  charges  a  yearly  sum  for  the  use  of 
his  land,  and  he  is  still  more  astonished  at  such  ap- 
parently futile  and  irrelevant  interrogatories.  If  the 
farmer  be  of  an  ingenuous  and  patient  disposition, 
and  you  a  monied  person,  he  may  seek  to  enlighten 
your  understanding  by  stating  what  he  conceives  an 
Analogous  case,  asking,  in  his  turn,  why  you  charge 
Mr.  Needy  interest  for  a  loan  of  money.  "  Rent  and 
interest,"  he  may  allege,  **  have  the  same  origin.  You 
have  the  money  to  lend  as  Lord  Acre  has  his  land 
to  let :  it  is  unimportant  how  you  got  your  money, 
as  it  is  how  his  lordship  got  his  estate :  it  might  be 
acquired  by  descent,  by  industry,  by  dexterity,  or  by 
violence ;  it  ^  all  one.  The  law  says  it  is  yours, 
and  the  law  is  the  arbiter  of  right.     Mr.  Needy  can 

that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tbe  price  of  the  material  itself 
consists  of  wages ;  and,  consequently,  tha^  abnoBt  the  enthe 
valne  of  our  steel  goods  maj  be  said  to  consist  of  liie  wages  of 
labour.*— pp.  SO— 32. 

'  His  lordship  has  not  stated  the  proportion  which  labour  forms 
of  the  expense  of  raising  com.  From  the  inquiries  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  it  appears  that  in  the  cultiration  of  arable  land 
wages  are  about  equal  to  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  outgoiogpsof  the  farmer  in  rent,  tithe,  taxes, 
rates,  seed,  manure,  interest  of  capital,  &o,  '  (Lowe's  State  of 
England,  p.  152.)  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  (Mr, 
Place),  that  an  increase  of  Is.  per  head,  per  day  to  eyery  hus- 
bandry labourer  above  18  years  of  9ge  with  a  pn^iortional  rise  to 
an  bdow  that  ag^e,  and  to  women  employed,  amounts  to  a  sun 
gimtar  tiian  the  whoU  rental  reeeiTed  from  land. 
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employ  the  indney  he  borrows  in  trade,  so  tlia  it  not 
only  yields  a  profit  sufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
but  to  pay  the  interest.  It  is  the  same  with  my  farm ; 
the  produce  is  sufficient  to  defray  all  outgoings,  and 
to  leave  a  surplus  adequate  to  my  support,  and  the 
payment  of  my  landlord.  As  to  my  neighbour's 
farm  being  lower  rented,  the  reason  is,  it  affords 
scantier  returns  with  the  same  outlay ;  same  as  if  the 
returns  of  trade  were  less,  the  interest  of  money  would 
be  less :  or  if,  in  place  of  lending  your  money  you 
traded  with  it  yourself,  the  interest  would  be  merged 
in  the  profit ;  just  as  Lord  Acre  would  lose  his  ca- 
pacity of  landlord  by  turning  fanner  and  cultivating 
his  own  domain." 

The  analogy  between  land  and  capital  appears 
nearly  perfect,  and  rent  is  the  interest  paid  by  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  To 
this  conclusion,  however,  it  may  be  objected^  that 
capital  is  the  reward  of  anterior  industry,  but  land  is 
the  g^ft  of  nature  alike  to  all  mankind.  And  what, 
it  may  be  replied,  was  the  gift  worth  as  it  first  came 
from  the  donor.  Its  value  is  as  much  the  creation 
of  industry  as  capital ;  and  probably  it  was  never 
thought  worth  appropriating  by  man,  till  it  had  been 
adapted  by  labour  to  his  wants. 

Were  land  unlimited  in  quantity  and  uniform  in 
fertility,  it  would  yield  no  rent ;  it  would  fetch  no 
price,  any  more  than  air  or  water.  The  fertile  plain 
of  the  Pampas,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  continent  of  America,  is  without  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  yields  no  rent  to  any  body.    Men 
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buy  only  an  article  that  is  scarce,  not  that  ivUekii 
open  to  ally  and  so  abundant  as  to  be  adequate  te 
their  utmost  desires.  Let  land  be  limited  in  quur 
tity,  or  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabits 
ants,  and  it  then  begins  to  have  a  value,  and  thft 
question  immediately  arises,  whose  shall  it  be  ?  Ficit 
occupancy,  he  who  first  discovered  it,  or  set  his  foot 
upon  it,  seems  to  have  the  strongest  claim ;  or  if 
this  be  disallowed,  he  who  first  cleared  it  of  wild^ 
animals,  or  in  any  way  improved  it  by  his  labour, 
would  have  the  best  title :  or  perhaps  the  question 
of  ownerslup  would  be  determined  on  the  principte 
of  an  enclosure  act,  by  the  apportionment  of  the  land 
among  all  the  existing  claimants. 

The  most  ancient  account  of  the  appropriatioii  of 
an  unsettled  territory  is  that  recorded  of  Lot  and 
Abram.  When  their  flocks  became  so  numerous 
that  strife  arose  between  their  herdsmen  for  the  poa<* 
session  of  pasture-ground,  Abram  proposed  aa  ami* 
cable  division  of  the  country,  and,  addressing  Lo(^ 
•aid,  ^<  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or,  if  thou  de* 
part  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  lefL*' 
This  proposal  being  accepted,  they  parted.  Lot 
journeying  eastward,  and  Abram  dweUing  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

In  whatever  mode  land  may  have  been  originallj 
appropriated,  two  consequences  would  follow;  it; 
first,  the  question  of  ownership  would  be  set  at  rest; 
whoever  joined  the  community  would  be  bound  by 
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the  settlement  previonsly  agreed  upon,  and  could 
only  obtain  land  by  conveyance  from  the  original 
partitioners.  The  claim  of  a  new-comer  to  a  share 
of  the  soil  would  thus  be  cut  off;  but  his  loss  would 
perhaps  be  more  than  compensated  to  him,  by  the 
tidvantage  of  being  bom  later,  and  entering  into  a 
state  of  society  which  at  least  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  establishment  of  order,  industry,  and  the 
rights  of  property. 

The  second  result  of  appropriation  would  be,  that 
land  would  begin  to  have  a  value ;  in  other  words, 
those  who  joined  the  community  subsequent  to  the 
partition,  and  had  no  land,  would  be  willing  to  buy 
it  of  those  who  had,  or  to  give  their  labour,  or  other 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  it.  In  this  manner,  rent 
would  originate ;  the  quantity  of  land  being  limited 
but  there  being  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  claimants, 
disputes  would  arise  as  to  ownership,  when  land  be- 
came scarce;  this  being  settled  by  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  existing  inhabitants,  rent  would  en- 
sue, as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  subsequent 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  community. 

The  best  land  would  doubtless  be  first  occupied, 
and,  if  the  quality  were  uniform,  the  rent  would  be 
uniform.  If  the  population  increased,  the  produce 
of  the  land  first  brought  into  cultivation  might  be- 
come inadequate  to  their  support,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  soils  of  an  inferior  description, 
or  which  required  a  greater  expenditure  of  labour 
to  raise  from  them  an  equal  quantity  of  food.  Should 
population  continue  further  to  increase^  tK^tk»£<^^ 
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of  raising  a  still  greater  quantity  of  food  would  uigf 
men  to  the  cultivation  of  land  of  a  still  inferior  qna» 
lity,  or  which  required  a  still  greater  expenditure  of 
labour.  The  sterility  of  the  land  last  brought  into 
cultivation,  increasing  with  every  increase  of  the  in* 
habitants,  they  would  at  length  be  forced  on  land  ab- 
solutely barren,  or  that  yielded  no  return  for  the  Up 
bour  expended  upon  it.  Here  further  cultivation 
would  stop  ;  and  the  increase  of  population 
must  stop  too ;  for,  as  the  quantity  of  food  raised 
could  not  be  augmented,  a  greater  number  of  people 
could  not  be  supported. 

In  this  place,  it  k  important  to  trace  the  efibct  on 
rent  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  of  thf 
gradual  e^^tension  of  cultivation  from  the  richer  ta 
ih^  poorer  soils^ 

KcQt  is  ''th?it  portion  of  the  produce  of  lan4 
wl^eh  remains  to  the  ownor  after  all  thc^  outgoings 
balopgi^  to  the  cultivation  ar^  p^d,  including  thq 
ordinary  F^fi^  Q^  t^^  capital  employed;"*  it  v$ 
the  diffwwice  between  the  value  ftud  Ihe  cost  of 
raising  prgdwcCf  Jn  the  most  fertile  la^ds  this  dif« 
fiprepce  i$i  tl^e  ^eatest,  e^d  it  becomes  gradually  less, 
supposing  the  price  of  producer  to  yemaiji  9tationary| 
^s  o^UivatiQn  extends  over  inferior  soils  requiring  a 
greater  ej^penditwi^e  of  l^bow.  Put  an  advance  of 
price  is  an  indispensable  prelimincury  (o  tbQ  e:8^teQftioi\ 
of  cultiyatiou.  K  the  rich  lands  only  defray  tbQ 
charges  pf  culture,  no  oac  will  venture  to  oultivatQ 
i}^  poor  lands,    l^et*  however,  th«^  pric^  of  pio^ 
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dace  advance,  and  lands  of  the  next  inferior  degree 
of  fertility  may  leave  profit  to  the  cultivators ;  and 
ahonld  prices  continue  to  advance  still  higher,  it  may 
be  profitaUe  to  cultivate  land  even  of  the  third 
degree  of  fertility,  or  land  requiring  treble  the  out* 
lay  of  the  first,  and  double  the  outlay  of  the  second 
sort  brought  into  cultivation.    During  this  pn^es- 
sion,  the  rent  of  the  rich  land  would  advance  with  every 
advance  in  the  value  of  produce.    It  is  plain  there 
could  not  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article,  and  the 
price  would  be  determined,  not  by  the  expense  of  rais« 
ing  produce  on  the  rich,  but  on  poor  land ;  for,  unless 
the  outlay  on  inferior  land  could  be  realized,  it  would 
not  be  cultivated  :  but  as  the  expense  of  raising  pro- 
duce on  rkh  land  had  remained  stationary,  while 
its  value  had  augmented,  the  surplus  or  difference 
between  the  two  constituting  the  landlord's  share, 
or  rent,  would  have  increased.     The  advance  of 
rents,  tberefixre,  has  been  caused  by  the  advance 
of  prices  consecfttent  on  the  increased  competition 
for  food  of  an  inereasing  population.    It  follows  the 
position  of  the    economists  is  perfectly   well  es* 
tablished.     High  rents  have  not  produced  the  high 
price  of  ooni,  but  the  high  price  of  ami  has  pro- 
duced high  rents.* 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  (perfaq>s  im- 
perfectly and  with  some  deviations  finom  my  pre- 
decessors) the  theory  of  rent.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  partly  propounded,  accompanied  with  a 

*  PrimdfU*  «f  Politicul  Ecomom^,  bj. David  Bifi&rdo,  £0q., 
p.  62. 
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considerable  admixture  of  error,  by  Dr.  Anderson/ 
in  lllli^  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Anderson's  ideas 
were  promulgated  afresh  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Sir 
Gilbert  West,  in  1815;  and  a  new  version  of  them 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  and  the  economical 
writers  in  the  Enafcloptedia  Britannica,  Afterwards 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Colonel  Thompson,  in 
his  True  Theory  of  Rent,  who  successfully,  I  think, 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  into  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and' 
his  followers  had  fallen,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
cause  of  rent  b  substantially  that  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  namely,  '^  the  limited  quantity  of  the 
land  in  comparison  with  the  competitors  for  its  pro- 
duce." Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  work  on  Political 
Economy  f  concurs  in  this  conclusion.  To  enter  into 
the  controversy  would  not  suit  my  pages ;  but  as 
Mr.  Ricardo's'  doctrine  was  made  the  foundation  of 
erroneous  conclusions  on  tithe,'  wages,  and  profit, 
it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  its  fallacy,  and  which 
will  be  easily  apprehended  after  the  preceding  ex- 
position. 

Mr.  Ricardo*s  position  was,  that  rent  had  its  origin 
in  the  varying  fertility  of  land,  and,  of  course,  if 
land  *  had  been  of  uniform  quality,  no  rent  would 
ever  have  been  paid.  Rent,  however,  as  before  ex- 
plained, is  only  the  difference  between  the  value  and 
cost  of  raising  produce.     Keeping  this  in  mind,  let 

*  PrmeipUt  of  PoIUumI  Eeanomy,  by  R.  J.  McCaUocli*  Esq.* 
second  edition,  p.  430. 
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118  suppose  the  land  of  a  country  limited  in  quantity, 
and  all  of  uniform  quality ;  let  us  suppose  further, 
that  from  the  increase  of  population,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  food,  and  of  course,  an 
increase  in  the  price.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  increase 
in  price,  must  necessarily  be,  either  to  create  rent 
for  the  fir^t  time,  or  to  increase  its  amount.  If  pro* 
duce,  prior  to  the  increase  in  value,  only  just  de- 
^yed  the  charges  of  raising  it  (and  it  could  not 
do  less  than  this),  it  must  now  exceed  it,  leaving  a 
surplus  or  rent  to  the  landlord ;  or,  if  it  before  left 
a  surplus,  it  must  now  leave  a  greater ;  and  either 
alternative  is  wholly  independent  of  the  varying  fer« 
tility  of  the  soil,  arising  as  it  does  solely,  from^  the 
increas^  consumption  of  a  commodity,  of  which  the 
supply  is  limited. 

.  The  error  of  Mr.  Ricardo  has  been  properly  cha- 
racterized by  .Colonel  Thompson,  as  the  ^fjfallacy  of 
inversion/'  It  confounds  the  effect  with  the  cause. 
It  18  not  because  of  the  existence  of  inferior  soils, 
that  the  superior  pay  a  rent ;  but  it  is,  because  the 
superior  pay  a  rent,  that  the  inferior  can  afford  to  be 
cidtivated. 

A  gradatiop  of  fertility  is  a  secondary  cause  of  a 
gradation  of  rent,  or  of  inferior  land  yielding  inferior 
rent,  and  nothing  more ;  since  the  primary  cause  of 
gradation  of  rents  is  the  necessity,  arisiog  from  the 
augmented  competition  for  food,  which  compels  re- 
course to  less  productive  lands  than  those  first  oc- 
cupied. 
^  By  further  endeavouring  to  elucidate  this 
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ccmtested  theme'of  economical  writers,  I  should  ef« 
haps  only  obscure  h.  So  far  as  it  is  applicable  to 
this  country,  it  is  a  theory  only;  since  it  ift  well 
known,  that  the  price  of  com  in  England,  neither 
depends  on  the  varying  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor  the 
increase  of  population,  but  on  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Various  important  conclusions,  however,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
of  rent,  and,  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  tiiem,  I 
shall  conclude  the  chapter. 

1.  The  progress  of  rent  is  a  necessary  oonse* 
quence  of  the  progress  of  society.  An  increasing: 
population  creates  the  necessity  for  an  increasing 
supply  of  food,  and  an  increasing  opuletice  alibrds 
the  means  to  purchase  it  at  higher  prices,  whidi 
tends  to  improve  and  extend  the  culture  of  the  soil* 
Better  modes  of  husbandry — ^better  implement^-— 
improved  roads  and  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of 
produce  to  the  best  markets — ^reduction  in  the  prices 
of  labour—- diminution  in  poor-rates,  taxes,  tithes, 
and  other  charges  on  land — all  are  in  ikvour  of  the 
landlord.  'Hiey  lessen  the  expense  of  nosing  and 
disposing  of  agricultural  produce,  and  thereby  en- 
able the  occupier,  or  landlord's  agent,  to  realize  a 
greater  surplus  or  difference  between  the  outgobgs 
and  income  of  his  farm.  All  these  circumstances 
are  extrinsic  to  the  owner  of  thef  soil  as  such ;  if, 
however,  by  arbitrary  legislation  he  compels  the 
consumer  of  his  produce  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  it,  the  question  is  altogether  altered.  But  in  the 
natural  prepress  of  things  he  is  wholly  passive ;  he 
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receives  his  rent  for  the  use  of  his  land  as  the  capi* 
talist  receives  interest  for  the  use  of  his  money.  If 
his  agricultural  machinery  has  become  more  pro- 
ductive, so  has  the  cotton  and  linen  manufactures 
by  the  agency  of  the  steam-engincy  power-loom, 
and  spinning  jenny.  He  has  both  gained  and  lost 
by  social  improvement — ^lie  has  gamed  a  greater  ter- 
ritorial revenue,  and  lost  the  power  and  pageantry 
of  feudality. 

2.  Rent  is  a  complex  term,  it  is  not  only  a  payment 
for  the  use  of  the  natural  properties  of  land,  but  also 
includes  the  profit  of  capital  expended  in  its  im- 
provement. The  soil  of  Britain  was  once  not  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  beeh  en^ 
richM  by  centuries  of  labour — ^by  the  discoveries  of 
science— -and  by  being  the  site  of  an  opulent  manUf^ 
fiu*turing  community.  The  owner  of  land  is  the 
owner  of  all  these :  whoever  buys  land  buys  the 
wealth  accumulated  upon  it,  and  the  revenue  he 
jpurchases  or  inherits  consists  chiefly  of  profit 
arising  firom  anterior  industry.  Hence,  the  objec« 
tion  made  to  a  tax  on  rent,  since  it  is  a  tax  not  only 
<m  income,  derived  from  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
SOS,  but  also  on  the  profit  of  money  laid  out  ia 
agricultural  ilnprovements,  in  fencing,  draining,  and 
road-making :  it  operates  like  a  tithe  to  the  restraint 
of  good  husbandry  and  enterprise. 

3.  The  earth  has  been  compared  to  a  machine,  or 
gradation  of  machines,  out  of  which  food  and  raw 
materials  are  fabricated.  But  the  machinery  of 
agriculture  difi*ers  from  the  machinery  of  manuftMjj^ 
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tiires ;  in  the  former  the  best  machines,  or  most 
fertile  soils,  are  first  brought  into  employment,  and 
necessity  only  compels  recourse  to  those  of  less  pro- 
ductive power;  in  manufactures  on  the  contrary, 
the  worst  machines  are  commonly  those  first  in- 
Tented,  and  experience  continually  adds  to  their 
efficiency.  The  commodities  produced  also  differ  in 
relative  importance.  Agricultural  industry  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  producing  the  necessaries — manu£EU> 
turing  industry  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  former 
will  always  create  a  market  for  tliemselves.  Cora 
and  meat  can  never  long  be  a  drug ;  if  there  be  a 
lack  of  consumers  of  these,  a  few  years  of  plenty 
and  cheapness  will  soon  call  them  into  existence. 
Cheapness  of  provisions  will  even  stimulate  the  de^ 
mand  for  woollens,  silks,  and  calicoes ;  but  food  ia 
of  more  indispensable  utility  than  clothes.  Men 
have  been  found  to  live  without  the  latter,  never 
without  the  former. 

4.  The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  value  or 
price  of  its  produce. 

.  The  owner  of  the  soil  will  exact  as  much  for  the 
use  of  his  land  as  he  can  get,  as  a  capitalist  will  for 
the  use  of  his  money.  If  produce  rise  in  price,  the 
profit  of  farming  will  rise.  Capital  will  flow  into 
that  channel  of  employment ;  there  will  be  increased 
competition  for  land ;  higher  rents  will  be  offered^ 
and,  as  just  remarked,  the  landlord  will  take  the 
highest.  The  contrary  effects  obviously  follow,  if 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce. 
.  5.  As  rent  is  determined  by  the  value  of  produce, 
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80  the  value  or  price  of  the  whole  produce  is  deter- 
mined by  the  expense  of  raising  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  raised  on  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation. 

There  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the  same  article^ 
qaality  and  every  thing  else  being  the  same.  Com 
grown  on  the  richest  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  com  grown  on  the  poorest  land';  that  is,  at  the 
highest  price  the  grower  can  get.  But  this  price 
XQUBtj  at  least,  be  adequate  to  defray  all  the  charges 
of  raising  it  on  the  most  expensive  soils :  no  one 
would  cultivate  such  soils  at  a  loss  ;  they  would  be 
abandoned,  unless  they  yielded  the  ordinary  profit 
of  capital,  and  defrayed  the  outgoings  in  labour, 
manure,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  The  sup* 
ply  Qf  com  would  thus  diminish,  and  this  diminu« 
tion  would  go  on  till,  either  prices  rose  to  be  remu- 
nerative to  the  grower  on  the  least  productive  land, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  till  cultivation  was 
lioiited  to  land  of  that  degree  of  fertility,  upon  which 
the  outlay  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  its  produce.* 

6.  From,  what  has  been  previously  explained,  it 
may  be  easily  inferred  how  tithe,  land-tax,  poor- 

*  In  the  last  two  propositions,  and,  indeed,  through  the 
bhapter,  it  mnaC  he  home  in  mind  that  I  am  endeayouring  to 
idueidate  Ae  general  principles  which  influence  rent  inde« 
IMndentfy  of  artifieial  institutions.  In  England,  roit  has  rarely 
bofn  left  to  he  determined  hy  the  natural  rise  and  fall  in  the 
vihie  of  agricultural  produce.  Although  the  legislature  has 
long  ceased  to  fix  the  income  of  the  labourer,  it  has  not  ceased 
to  fix  the  income  of  the  landlord.  Rent,  too,  is  influenced  hy 
local  circumstances— proximity  to  towns,  roads,  and  canals,  and 
tiia  terms  of  leases*  .   -^^^ 
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mtety  and  all  imposts  levied  on  land  or  its  producei 
ultimately  settle  on  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Rent  is  the  residuum  or  landlord's  share  left  after 
the  tenant  has  deducted  from  the  value  of  produce 
all  outgoings,  including  a  reasonable  profit  and 
maintenance  for  himself.  As  the  value  of  produce  if 
determined  solely  by  the  proportion  between  the 
supply  and  demand,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  hat 
any  control  over  the  income  received  by  the  latter, 
to  meet  all  outgoings.  Should,  therefore,  the  out** 
goings  increase,  by  the  impositton  of  a  tax,  tithei 
poor-rate,  or  other  assessment,  there  is  no  way  of 
meeting  this  augmented  outlay,  except  by  Boning  m 
SCMne  branch  of  expenditure,  in  the  wages  of  labonfi 
in  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  or  in  the  rent  of  IM 
landlord.  But  suppose  wages  are  already  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  witb  the  subsistenee 
of  the  labourer,  and  that  to  reduce  them  lower  would 
drive  him  to  acts  of  outrage  that  endanger  thesecarity 
of  property;  why,  then,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  bO 
reduction  of  outgoing  under  this  bead.  Will  the 
farmer  bear  a  redudtion  of  income  ?  Not  if  his  pro* 
fits  are  already  as  low  as  those  realized  in -other 
branches  of  industry;  he  will  throw  up  his  farm  firsty 
and  transfer  his  capital  and  industry  to  another  oc- 
cupation. But  rather  than  the  farmer  should  do 
this,  the  landlord  most  probably  will  submit  to  re« 
duction  in  his  rent :  thus  the  additional  burden  wiDi 
at  last,  fall  on  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  he  will  be 
constrained  to  bear  it,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  be 
can  throw  it  on  nobody  else — ^unless  he  is  powerful 
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CDOugb  in  the  State  to  throw  it  on  the  consumer  by 
the  enactment  of  a  corn-law. 

Because  agricultural  charges  are  borne  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  re* 
doction  of  them  benefits  the  landowners  exclusively^ 
and  not  the  community.  This  would  be  a  pernicious 
error*  Land  may  be  of  so  poor  a  description^  and 
lequire  so  large  an  outlay  of  labour  and  manure,  that 
at  existing  prices  it  leaves  only  the  average  pro- 
fit.of  capital.  If  to  the  charges  on  such  land  a 
tithe  or  poor-rate  be  superadded,  it  must  necessa^ 
lily  remain  uncultivated  ;  because,  if  the  profit  was 
only  an  average  one  before,  it  must  now  be  less,  or 
swallowed  up  altogether  in  the  new  assessment. 
Wages,  in  consequence,  will  be  less  than  they  were 
befixrOi  because  the  demand  for  labour  is  less :  and 
tgrienltnral  produce  will  be  dearer  than  before,  be^ 
cause  the  quantity  produced,  and  brought  to  marked 
bas  diminished. 

7.  The  abolition  of  rent  would  not  render  com 
Aeapeif;  it  would  only  abrogate  a  class  of  society 
isbose  subsistence  is  chiefly  derived  from  that  specieB 
of  income,  and  substitute  in  their  places  another  order 
of  men,  who,  from  habits  and  education,  are  perhapt 
less  qualified  even  than  country  gentlemen  to  ezo* 
ente  the  duties  of  legislators  and  magistrates. 

As  much  com  will  be  grown,  as  can  be  gxown  at 
the  existing  prices,  leaving  the  average  profit  of  eft* 
pital  to  the  grower.  But  the  prices  of  com  dqpend 
on  the  qusgitity  brought  to  market ;  and  as  the  pay-* 
ment  of  rent  has  no  influence  on  the  harvests,  neitlMC  4 
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renderiDg  them  more  abundant  nor  deficient,  it  can 
have  no  influence  on  prices.  Whether  a  fanner 
grows  com  on  his  own  land,  or  on  land  he  rents,  he 
will  ask  the  same  price  for  it ;  that  is,  the  highest 
price  he  can  get,  or  which,  from  the  competition 
among  buyers,  they  will  be  disposed  to  give.  The 
abolition  of  rents,  therefore,  would  only  tend  to  en* 
rich  the  farmers ;  it  would  enable  them  to  keep  a 
bailiff,  steward,  or  tenant,  to  do  their  work ;  in  short, 
to  take  the  places  of  their  landlords,  without  in  the 
least  benefiting  the  consumers  of  their  produce. 

8.  The  abolition  of  rents  would  not  tend  to  raise 
wages. 

Whether  a  labourer  is  hired  by  a  landowner  ok 
his  tenant,  he .  is  hired  at  the  lowest  wag^.he  will 
sulnnit  to  work  for.  If  the  farmer's  rent  yr^e  re- 
mitted, he  would  continue  to  go  to  market  on. the 
same  principle ;  that  is,  of  having  all  his  woik  done 
at  the  lowest  price.  Conscience  do€;9  n(^  enter  into 
these  bargains ;  they  are  all  regulated  on  a  principle 
of  business;  that  is,  of  saving  all  that  can  he.  saved, 
and  gaining  all  that  can  be  gained.  This  is  seen  in 
Ireland,  where,  from  the  redundancy  of  labourers,  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  work  for  2d,  or  3d.  a  day,  and 
masters  are  not  ashamed  to  give  this  miserable  pit? 
tance. ,  The  legislature  tried  to  remedy  a  similar^evil 
centuries  ago,  but  their  efforts  were  found  futile  or 
mischievous,  and  they  found  that  the  only  cure  for 
an  overstocked  market  of  labour  was  to  lessen  the 
supply. 
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TENDENCY  TO   OVER-POPULATION. 

Mankiud  increase  &ster  than  Food — Limit  to  the  Increase  of 
the  Species — Farther  increase  in  all  Countries  checked  bj 
Povertj  or  Prudence  —  Religious  Objection  'answered— 
Remedies  of  Over-Population — Natural  and  Artificial  Cbecka 
— Deterioration  of  Sooietj  by  the  Operation  of  the  Natural 
Check  of  Misery— -Reasons  for  Marriage  in  preference  to 
Concubinage — Circumstances  which  make  Marriage  an  £71! 
—Scriptural  Injunction,  "  Be  Fruitful  and  Multiply/'  consi- 
dered— Obligation  to  maintain  Children — Policy  of  further 
LegislatiTe  Restraints  on  Marriage — Decrease  in  the  nam'- 
ber'  of  Maniages— Proposals  for  divesting  Wedlock  of  its 
impoTerishing  Consequences— Bmigration  an  unobj^ctioDable 
Remedy  of  a  Redundant  Population — Symptoms  of  an  Ex- 
cess of  People  described— Question  of  the  Relative  In- 
crease  of  Population  and  Capital  during  the  llwt  Thirty 
Years — Decrease  of  Mortality — Over-Population  results  front' 
defect  of  Moral  Culture— Importance  of  the  JSubject,  and  the 
Poor  more  interested  ii^  it  than  the  Rich— A  Popular  Know- 
ledge of  the  Principles  of  Population  the  only  permanent  Ro« 
medy  of  Poverty  and  low  Wages. 

The  history  of  ihan  affords  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  rapid  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase^  and 
those  who  adopt  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  can 
hardly  refuse  assent  to  the  theory  of  population. 
Adam  and  Eye  are  the  parents  of  the  human  race^ 
and  by  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  the  whole 
earth  has  been  peopled.     Upon  this  fact  the  reli- 
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giouB  might  found  their  faith  in  the  prolific  nature  of 
our  species,  but  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  is  corro- 
borated by  the  testimony  of  history. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  aided  by  a  few^followers, 
founded  the  Roman  empire.  The  states  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  and  the  nations  of  ^sia,  were  the 
offspring  of  a  few  exiles,  or  colonists,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  crime  or  want,  or  internal  dissen- 
sions. In  more  recent  times  America  offers  a  strik- 
ii^  example  of  the  progress  of  nations.  Almost 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  existing  generation 
this  great  continent  has  been  discovered,  reclaimed, 
and  comparatively  filled  with  bhabitants.  Indi- 
viduals,  no  less  than  nations,  attest  the  prindple  of 
population.  Sterility  is  the  exception,  not  the  nde 
of  life.  Of  the  thousands  united  hf  marriage, 
within  immediate  observance,  how  few  there  are 
who  do  not  leave  behind  them  a  progeny  treble 
their  own  number,  and  with  similar  powers  of  propa- 
gation. 

This  great  law  of  natore  is  not  limited  to  nmn,  it 
extends  in  equal  force  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
Creations.  A  couple  of  rabbits,  or  flock  of  sheep, 
would  fill  the  whole  earth,  if  their  increase  were 
not  checked  by  want  of  food,  or  space  or  climate. 
If  the  earth  were  vacant  it  might  be  sowed  and  over* 
spread  with  a  single  grain  of  wheat,  or  with  a  single 
plant,  as  fennel,  or  henbane.  In  all  these  cases  the 
law  of  increase  is  the  same,  whether  aa  afiects  man, 
or  animals  or  vegetables;  they  all  increase  in  a 
jieometric  ratiOj  and  the  necessity  that  limits  dNir 
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indefinite  multiplication  ii  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining an  indefinite  amount  of  subsistence. 

The  propagation  of  plants  and  animals  is  limited 
\j  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  these  again  limit 
the  propagation  of  man,  dependent  as  he  is  upon 
them  for  subsistence.  If  the  supply  of  food  could 
be  indefinitely  extended,  the  numbers  of  mankind 
ought  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But  though  tha 
produce  of  the  earth,  in  a  given  space,  may  be  in- 
creased by  additional  labour  and  improved  modea 
of  cultttre*  this  increase  is  not  proportionate;  a 
a  douUe  expenditure  of  labour  on  the  soil  will  not 
obtain  a  double  produce,  nor  a  treble  expenditure 
%  treble  produce :  the  increase  obtained  continues 
to  bear  a  leas  and  less  proportion  to  the  labour  ex« 
peDdedf  There  is,  however,  no  diminution  in  the 
proci^ative  power  of  man ;  as  his  numbers  augment 
there  is  no  proportionate  diminution  either  in  incli- 
natiMi  or  ability  to  propagate  his  race.  The  pnK 
tmative  power  is  a  constant  quantity,  while  the 
auppiy  of  food  is  a  quantity  constantly  decreasing. 
It  fbilowi  that  we  are  reduced  to  one  of  two  alter** 
9lltivei :  either  to  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
natural  tendency  of  man  to  increasci  or  of  aub^ 
xakting  to  live  on  a  quantity  of  food  constantly 
4iminiahing,  But  this  must  have  ita  limiu ;  for  if 
ma«  CQnuni^  to  multiply  at  a  unifoim  rate,  and 
th«  inpply  of  food  to  diminish,  he  will  at  length 
i^ftdh  Aat  minimum  of  allowance  inadequate  to 
support  life,  and  further  increase  be  checked  by 
itbiplutA  starvation^ 
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Man  18  seldom  placed  in  circnmstances  vAoA 
admit  of  the  fall  developmeDt  of  his  procreative 
energy.  In  cinlized  communities  he  is  restrained 
by  prudential  motives ;  among  savages  the  sexual 
passion  is  unchecked,  but  the  evils  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  nature  tend  either  to  lessen  the  nimiber  of 
births,  or  cause  premature  mortality.  The  power, 
however,  of  every  nation  to  people  up  to  and  exceed 
its  means  of  support  is  fully  evinced  in  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and 
epidemics  are  supplied,  and  the  speed  with  which 
newly-settled  countries^  abounding  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  employment,  are  peopled* 

In  rude  or  refined  states  of  society  the  number  of 
consumers  is  mostly  commensurate  to  the  ensting 
supply  of  food;  were  there  any  discrepancy  the 
chasm  would  be  speedily  filled  by  the  activity  of  one 
of  our  strongest  passions,  aided  by  the  facilities 
abundance  would  offer  for  the  nurture  arid  main-' 
tenance  of  children.     But  though  nations  increase 
up  to  the  limit  of  subsistence,  this  limit  itself  varies 
with  the  degree  of  refinement,  which  has  fixed 
among  them  different  standards  of  living.    The  lunit 
of  subsistence  to  a  Norwegian  is  the  bark  of  the 
linden-tree ;  of  a  New  Zealander  fish  and  worms ;' 
of  a  South  American  the  fruit  of  the  banana;  of  a 
Chinese  a  dish  of  rice ;  of  an  Irishman  a  bowl  of 
potatoes ;  while  an  Englishman,  more  elevated  than 
any,  fixes  the  necessaries  of  life  in  animal  food, 
beer,  and  wheaten  bread. 

er  is  the  standard  of  subsistence  which  the 
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habits  of  a  commanit j  establish^  and  the  further  it 
is  removed  fiom  the  extremity  of  famine.  Ererj 
advance  in  the  scale  of  enjoyment  and  auhsistence, 
a^iether  in  respect  of  diet,  clothin^^  or  habitatioii, 
is  a  remove  from  destitution,  on  which  we  may  ftll 
back  when  necessity  compels  a  retrograde  move» 
ment.  A  nation,  the  general  diet  of  which  consists 
of  animal  food,  may  resort  to  vegetables ;  if  its  diet 
is  com,  it  may  fall  back  on  pulse  or  potatoes.  But 
perilous  is  the  state  of  a  people,  no  less  than  that  of 
an  individual,  driven  to  subsist  on  their  last  r^ 
sources,  beyond  which  there  is  no  retreat  1 

Not  only  is  it  important  the  standard  of  national 
subsistence  should  be  high,  but  also  that  it  should 
mainly  consist  of  comn^odities,  the  supply  of  whieh 
is  least  liable  to  fluctuation*  Thus  com  is  a  muck 
better  article  of  general  diet  than  potatoes^';  the 
latter  being  ^more  perishable — more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  seasons — and,  moreover,  not  betn^ 
generally  produced  by  other^  countries,  a  supply  of 
them,  in  the  case  of  dearth,  cannot  be  so  readily 
obtained* 

The  moral,  like  the  physical  world,  is  governed 
by  immutable  laws,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of 
a  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  lengthened-  experience^ 
that  man  can  escape  the  evils  inseparable  horn  his 
condition*  One  of  the  great  ends  of  nature  b  the 
perpetnatk>n  of  her  works,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
scatters  abroad  the  seeds  of  life  with  a  liberal  and 
almost  careless  profusion.  Few  of  her  productiona 
appear  destined  to  reach  maturity ;  by  their  muUI- 
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|>licityy  she  proyides  for  the  casualties  to  which  the 
early  stages  of  existence  are  exposed.  From  this 
jalone  might  be  demonstrated  the  tendency  of  popo- 
Jation  to  become  redundant  in  civilized  commmii- 
.ties.  In  the  savage  state,  myriads  perish  on  Aat 
•entering  into  life,  or  shortly  after ;  the  healthy,  weHl* 
.formed,  and  robust,  only  surviving  to  manhood.  In 
.civilized  states  the  principle  of  increase  is  not  less 
.energetic ;  but  the  chief  accidents  of  infancy  are 
Averted  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  Thus  tiie 
•ratio  of  mortality  is  diminished,  while  the  {vinciple 
of  increase  is  unabated.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  population  must  increase  faster  than 
.the  means  of  subsistence;  for  though  the  latter  may 
augment,  it  will,  unless  aided  by  some  fortunate  dsl- 
.covery  of  science,  or  other  accidental  occurrence, 
be  in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing,  while  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers  of  food  will 
.continue  undiminished. 

It  b  no  argument  against  the  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
the  number  of  people  in  most  countries  is  stationary* 
Ihe  reason  is,  that  they  are  kept  back  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  moral  checks  to  which  I  shall 
.soon  advert.  "  Every  body,"  Mr.  Mill  most  justly 
:Observes, ''  knows  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  nmn*- 
ber  of  countries  the  population  is  stationary,  or 
nearly  so.  But  what  does  this  prove,  so  long  as  we 
are  not  informed  by  what  causes  it  is  prevented 
;firom  increasing  ?  We  know  well  that  there  are  two 
s  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  from  increa»- 
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ing,  how  great  soever  its  nataral  tendency  to  in- 
crease. The  one  is  poverty ;  under  which^  let  the 
number  bom  be  what  it  may,  all  but  a  certain  num- 
ber undergo  premature  destruction.  The  other  is 
prudence:  by  which  either  marriages  ate  sparingly 
contracted,  or  care  is  taken  that  children  beyond  a 
certain  number  shall  not  be  the  fruit."* 

Experience  has  proved  that  population,  when  per- 
mitted its  full  development  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  food,  can  double  itself  in  fifteen  years  ."f  but  as 
in  no  country  this  rapid  increase  takes  place,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  number  of  the  people  in  every 
community  is  kept  back  by  the  constant  operation, 
either  of  the  natural  check  of  misery,  or  the  less 
afflictive  preventive  of  moral  restraint. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  popula- 
tion, that  it  impugns  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty,  to  assume  that  misery  is  the  natural 
check  to  the  increase  of  mankind  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This  has  been  well  answered  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encycloptedia  Britcmnica,  Grod 
has  given  to  man  his  reason  as  well  as  his  passions ; 
a  propensity  to  props^te  his  species  is  one  of  the 
latter,  but,  like  his  other  appetites,  the  indulgence 
of  it  must  be  subordinate  to  his  understanding, 
odierwise  it  will  be  productive  of  evil  to  himself  and 
society. 

*  EUmenU  of  PolUteal  Economy,  3d  edit.,  p.  50. 

t  On  Political  Economy,  in  Connexion  with  the  Moral  State  and 
Moral  Protpectt  of  Society,  p.  380.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D«D« 
18^.  *  \ 
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II.— REMEDIES  OF  OVER-POPULATIOIT 

From  the  inquiries  of  the  preceding  section  it 
may  be  concluded  that  in  old  settled  countries,  the 
natural  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  increase  fasted 
than  the  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  effect  of 
this  is  to  lessen  the  average  share  of  food  which  can 
be  procured  for  each  individual ;  and  that  as  a  diml« 
Dution  in  the  physical  comforts  of  a  community  is 
productive  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation^  the 
general  condition  of  society  will  be  deteriorated. 

For  this  calamity  the  remedies  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  those  which  nature  herself  imposes;  and 
secondly,  those  which  are  the  suggestion  of  human 
reason.  In  the  operation  of  the  first  class  of  reme- 
dies, the  evil  may  be  said  to  be  left  to  cure  itself;  in 
fact,  they  are  not  remedies,  any  more  than  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who,  suffering  under  a  grievous  malady, 
should  prefer  leaving  the  disorder  to  its  own  course, 
rather  than  resort  to  the  advice  of  a  physician.  The 
second  class  of  remedies  may  be  considiered  offt- 
fidalf  but,  in  truth,  they  are  as  much  in  hatute  as 
the  other ;  for  any  conduct  which  is  the  rteult  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  may  as  properly  be 
termed  natural  as  that  which  results  from  mere  pas-^ 
sion,  ignorance,  and  want  of  forethought.  The  proper 
test  of  the  two  sorts  of  remedies  is  their  influence  on 
social  happiness,  and  by  this  test  I  shall  try  them. 

The  effect  of  a    great    disproportion    betweea 
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Avmbers  and  food,  is  general  misery^  and  this 
misery,  either  by  lessening  fecundity,  or  increasing 
mortality,  is  the  circamstance  that  restores  equi- 
librium between  numbers  and  subsistence,  and  the 
natural  check  of  over-population.  But  the  evils 
entailed  by  such  curative  process  are  most  afflictive. 
A  commimity  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  phy- 
sical want,  would  be  regardless  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture.  General  pinching  and  privation 
would  engender  general  selfism;  the  more  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  would  be  neglected,  and  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
scramble  for  animal  subsistence.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one 
of  his  Essays,  alludes  to  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
misery  on  individual  character.  A  prosperous  man 
will  mostly  be  found  more  accessible  to  virtuous 
emotions  than  one  who  has  been  soured  by  want  and 
disappointment.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  more 
favourable  moment  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  person  when 
full  than  fasting ;  after  dinner,  when  the  heart  has  been 
mellowed  by  a  good  repast,  than  before.  Narratives  of 
shipwrecks,  the  history  of  the  French  campaign  in 
Russia,  jand  traits  of  character  exhibited  in  our 
peninsular^  wars,  testify  how  the  noblest  natures 
may  be  subdued  by  the  constant  pressure  of  cold, 
liunger,  and  fatigue,  and  rendered  callous  to  every 
claim,  save  that  of  self-relief  and  preservation. 
Hie  same  causes  will  influence  the  character  of  a 
whole  community  suffering  under  the  misery  pro- 
duced by  redundant  population.  It  is  a  stru: 
for  existence,  in  which  moral  and  ^o^ai  Xjk»^ 
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•disregarded  in  the  conflict  for  food,,  proftt,  and  enip 
ployinent.    The  debasing  effects  of  want  and  indk> 
^ence,  may  be  remarked  in  the  different  demeaboilr 
of  the  several  classes  of  society.   Prudence  and  fore^ 
jthought  are  mostly  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of 
comfort  enjoyed.     The  lower  we  descend  in  the 
social  scale,  the  greater  is  the  recklessness  we  find 
of  future  consequences.     In  marriages  and  in  do* 
mestic  economy  the  middle  classes  are  more  saving 
and  considerate  than  the  working  classes.    A  la^ 
l>ourer  is   generally  less   prudent   than  the  little 
tradesman,  the  beggar  less  prudent  than  the  labourer. 
.All  this  results  from  obvious  and  intelligible  causes. 
Extreme  privation  stupifies  the  understanding;  it 
destroys  the  mental  reflection,  which  induces  a  per- 
son to  deny  himself  an  immediate  but  perishable 
relief,  for  tbe  sake  of  a  future  and  more  enduring 
advantage,* 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  natural  remedy  of  misery 
to  over-population,  as  inconsistent  With  the  happi* 
ness  as  the  forethought  of  a  civilized  community,  let 
us  see  if  reason  suggests  any  preventive  less  demo* 
ralizing  and  destructive.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

'  ♦  The  fact  is  stoted  bj  Colquhoun,  and  quQted  by  Mr. 
Barton  (^Inquiry  into  Depreciation  of  Labour,  .p.  30),  that 
^<the  chief  consumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,,  pickled 
sabnon,  &c.,  when  first  in  $eason  is  by  tbe  lowest  classes  of  the 
people.  The  middle  ranks,  and  those  immediately  under  them^ 
abstain  generally  from  such  indulgences,  until  the  prices  are 
moderate."  This  abstinence  of  the  middle  classes,  may  be  also 
ascribed  to  their  better  information ;  knowing  that  when  pro- 
are  highest  in  pric«,  ihey  we  the  Mi<mi  in  quality,^ 
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that  I  am  pursuing  this  iuTestigatiou  wi&out  re^ 
ference  to  the  state  of  this  country ;  whether  we  are 
suffering  from  an  excess  of  people  will  form  an 
fdlter  subject  of  inquiry. 

i  The  first-  condition  of  any  preventive  is,  that  it 
should  be  practicable;  that  is,  consonant  to  the 
tisages,  feelings,  and  education  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  Any  suggestion  of  an  opposite  descrip^ 
tion,  would  be  void  of  utility.  For  instance,  to 
recommend  infanticide,  abortion,  or  any  artifice  tb 
frustrate  conception,  might  be  positively  mis- 
chievous, since,  by  the  disgust  it  would  excite,  like 
an  indecent  attack  on  the  established  religion,  it 
would  prevent  the  temperate  investigation  of  a  sub-* 
ject  of  national  importance.  But  in  recommending 
abstinence  from  marriage  for  a  season,  or  emigra-^ 
tion,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  public  mind,  both 
being  in  accordance  with  the  existing  practice  of 
individuals. 

In  respect  of  marriage,  it  is  laudable  or  not,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  state  of  society,  and  the  circumstances 
of  individuals. 

The  reasons  urged  in  defence  of  the  institution  o£ 
marriage,  in  preference  to  concubinage,  or  any  other 
mode  of  sexual  intercourse,  are  derived  from  the 
organization  of  the  sexes — its  tendency  to  promote 
the  domestic  comfort  of  individuals^  especially  fe- 
males— ^^to  the  production  of  the  greatest  number  of 
healthy  and  well-educated  children,  and  their  settle- 
Inent  in  life— to  the  peace  of  society,  in  cutting  off  a 
fruitful   source  of   contention,   by   asdigniof^ 
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WODMUI  to  one  man,  Uid  protectbg  his  excdtirift 
figiity  by  the  Mmctions  of  morality  and  Ikw — Co  thi 
better  govemmeat  oi  society,  by  distributnig  tiie 
community  into  separate  families^  and  appoiiitii^ 
mrer  each  the  antiiority  of  a  parent— and  lasdy^  to 
the  encoorag^nent  of  industry. 

These  reasons  have  all  the  conseqaences  assigned 
to  them,  but  in  urging  them.  Dr.  Paky  has  left  o«t 
of  view  the  pcditical  economy  they  involve.  In  ^tm 
United  Slates  of  America,  marriage  anqnestiottsMf 
conduces  both  to  domestic  happinen  aod  natMNSal 
power,  and  of  its  utility  there  can  be  no  dispute  t 
but  in  old  and  fully-peopled  countries,  the  residta 
are  different.  One  of  the  most  certain  and  lAponant 
Ocmseqaences  of  marriage,  and  that  for  which  it  has 
been  most  highly  extolled,  is  its  tendency  to  increaso 
population  £ftster  than  under  any  other  system:  this 
is  an  advantage  or  not,  according  to  circumstanoes ; 
in  countries  over-peopled,  where  individuals  havo 
not  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
a  family,  it  is  a  source  of  positive  misery  and  demo-* 
ralization,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
leasons: 

1.  By  leading  to  a  family,  and  thereby  renderii^ 
two  persons  poorer  than  they  would  be  in  a  singte 
state,  it  is  inimical  to  domestic  happiness. 
-  2.  It  is  unfavourable  to  virtue,  since  it  is  eoiH 
stantiy  observable  that  indigence,  no  less  than  excess 
of  riches,  tends  to  deprave  the  character. 
^d»  It  k  not  favourable  to  domestic  peace  and 
payment,  because  it  augments  the  pecuniary  diffi* 
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ciikiet  of  individually  and  thereby  soun  the  tempo 
iad  fiHDents  quarrels* 

■  4*  ItitaiOttrceof  strifeyhatredyanduncharitable* 
i;  fer  a  sharp  competition  for  fi>ody  profit  or 

ipkymenty  inevitably  leads  to  ill*will  and  con* 
tention. 

:  6.  It  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  state,  since  a 
number  of  people,  who  cannot  obtain  employment, 
consume  without  yielding  equivalents  in  return; 
they  are  a  burden  in  lieu  of  a  benefit,  by  exhausting 
national  re80urces« 

it  it  thus  apparent  how  the  entire  question  of  the 
policy  of  marriage  is  inverted  by  the  single  circum- 
stance of  a  redundancy  of  people,  which  causes 
them  to  crowd  and  interfere  with  each  other's  means 
of  employment  and  subsistence.  Without  the  ready 
aneans  of  rearing  and  supporting  offspring,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  advantages  connected  with 
MEtrimoDy,  compensate  for  the  anxieties  and  incon- 
Temences  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  Unaided 
at  least  by  this,  its  choicest  sweets  are  converted 
into  the  tntterest  poisons.  And  even  facilities  for 
tiie  nuuntenance  of  a  family  would  often  be  found 
insnfficiettt  to  compel  men  to  marry,  were  they  not 
ftequently  constrained  by  the  positive  institutions  of 
SQciely.  Hie  Spartans  obliged  their  citizens  to 
Buvry  by  penalties,  and  the  Romans  encouraged 
liiein  by  the  Jus  trmm  liberorum,  and  the  disabilitiea 
to  which  the  childless  man  was  subjected  in  their 
laws  of  inheritance.  In  modem  times  morals,  laws^ 
and  ze)%ion  combine  to  urge  men  to  enter  latA 
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ccmnubial  state.  A  single  life  is  at  best  deemed  oo# 
of  suspected  purity,  and  forms  a  constant  thebMi-oi 
ridicule,  if  not  opprobrium.  Even*  our  fiscal  i^^dai- 
tions  are  framed  in  stem  defiance  of  the  doctrineaoi 
Mr.  MalthuSy  and  the  unfortunate  bachelor  pefse* 
cuted  by  partial  taxation.  But  the  most  wei^ity 
obligation  is  that  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
enjoin  men  to  '^  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  anct 
Replenish  the  earth."  Upon  this  injunction  I  think 
two  observations  may  be  offered  that  tend  to  impngnr 
its  present  application  and  authority.. 
;  First,  were  not  the  command  to  be  "  fhikfiil  and  . 
multiply,"  forming,  as  it  did,  part  of  the  Jewisk 
code,  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  Christiaa  difl" 
pensation. 

Secondly,  is  the  popular  interpretation  of  ibf^ 
words  consistent  with  their  spirit  and  literal  im-' 
port. 

.  The  object  of  the  Almighty  was,  doubtless,  tor 
augment  human  happiness,  and  when  the  earth  wai» 
desolate  and  uncultivated,  ''  to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply," tended  directly  to  this  purpose ;  but  if  the  end 
has  failed,  may  not  the  obligation  have  ceased  ?  -We 
must  take  the  precept  in  its  entierty,  '^  be  fruitfol,, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth;"  but,  in  many: 
parts  of  the  world,  to  '^  be  fruitful  and  multiply,": 
is  not  to  replenish,  but  to  impoverish  the  earths 
Hence,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  celebrated 
passage  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  intended  tor 
Ife  either  of  permanent  or  universal  application. 
The  moral  considerations  involved  in  this  inquiryi: 
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Hiay  be  duposed  of  with  less  hesitation  than  tfaoser 
derived  from  Skriptnre.  Conventional  notions  of 
utility  may  be  always  adapted  to  the  varying  exigen- 
cies of  the  social  state.  Rome  and  Sparta,  which 
were  intoxicated  with  the  passion  for  military  glory, 
might  seek  to  augment  the  number  of  their  citizens, 
for  the  purposes  of  war  and  devastation ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  the  glory  of  a  Christian  community  to  cultir 
vate  the  'arts  of  peace.  In  newly-settled  countries^ 
a  large  family  is  a  real  treasure ;  but,  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  Europe,  especially  in  our  own  manufacture 
ing  districts,  it  too  often  only  adds  to  the  vice  and 
misery  previously  existing. 

Marriage^i^  a  voluntary  act,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
deliberate  one :  its  natural  consequences  are  not  in- 
Tolved  in  mystery,  they  are  known ;  whoever,  there- 
fore, enters  into  this  state,  is  bound  by  its  obliga* 
tions.  The  first,  and  most  imperative  of  these  is, 
nnquestionably,  the  maintenance  of  the  children  that 
result  from  the  union.  Without  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  support  his  offspring,  no  man. 
pan  have  any  more  right  to  marry,  than  he  has  ta 
contract  a  debt  he  has  not  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay.  That  the  nuptial  tie  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  all,  may  be  established  from  the  examples 
of  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  many  eminent  indi- 
viduals, who  either  have  postponed,  or  never  entered 
into  that  state,  solely  from  prudential  motives. 
^  In  a  country  suffering  from  want  of  employment, 
die  question  maybe  started,  how  far  it  would  be 
politic  for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  either  bf 
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longing  tba  period  of  life,  when  persons  are  dijg:iU« 
to  marry,*  or  by  requiring  security  from  thobe  who 
marry,  that  their  children  shall  not  become  dbrnf^ 
sUe  to  the^community. 

In  England,  the  marriage  contract  is  both  a  ie>» 
ligioua  and  civil  ceremony.  So  fieur  as  the  latter  is 
concerned,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  deemed  a 
proper  subject  of  municipal  law.  The'  age  of  the 
parties,  the  consent  of  parents  or  gaardians,  ihm 
period  that  shall  elapse  from  the  publication  of  bans 
and  the  celebration  of  marriage,  and  the  place  where 
the  nuptials  shall  be  solemnized,  are  all  matters  of 

*  A  delay  of  two  years  in  the  average  age  of  miauige,  would 
m  twenty  years,  in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Barton^  eompleteiy  re- 
medy the  excessive  growth  of  population.  (Statement  on  Popu- 
kaion,  p.  15.)  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Granville  stated,  in 
hu  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  taat 
it  is  immaterial  whether  marriages  are  earljf  or  ImU;  as  thus 
circomstance  has  no  influence  on  the  number  of  ehildrai.  Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  if  a  couple  marry  early,  aflter  the  first 
Bereu  or  nine  years,  an  interregnum  intervenes,  during  which, 
child-bearing  ceases ;  but  if  they  marry  late,  no  such  interrnp* 
tian  occurs,  and  the  family  continaes  to  increase  at  a  uniform  ivte* 
As  opinion  so  unusual,  can  only  be  admitted  after  the  moct 
careful  and  extensive  inquiry.  I  have,  myself,  a  strong  pie« 
possession  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  and  utility  of  late  marriages. 
JPacts  founded  on  limited  induction,  are  often  more  misleadins' 
limn  general  propositions  that  are  founded  on  no  facts  at  aU* 
The  author  of  an  Inquiry  mto  the  StaU  of  the  Mamtfitetttring 
Population,  p.  16,  alleges,  that  the  fecundity  of  females  em^ 
ployed  in  manufactures,  is  leu  than  that  of  those  ttnployed  in 
agriculture.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  io  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  manufacturing  population,  and 

^Tester  mortality  which  prevaihi  among  them. 
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Statutory  reg^atioii.  In  the  case  of  an  illegitimats 
child  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  the 
putative  fiettfaer  is  bound  to  give  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  offspring.  Why  the  law  should 
interfere  to  guarantee  the  community  s^inst  loss 
from  a  tingle,  and  as  one  may  say,  casual  child, 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  not  against  the  greater  loss 
thfU;  may  be  incurred,  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
indefinite  number,  bom  in  wedlock,  cannot  be  easily 
reconciled  to  reason*  Marriage  is  not  a  contract 
between  a  man  and  woman  for  their  mutual  pleasure 
only,  there  is  a  third  party  to  the  contract,  namely, 
the  public,  which,  as  it  does  not  derive  any  direct 
advantage  from  the  nnion,|it  seems  reasonable,  should 
be  protected  from  indirect  loss. 

In  1808  the  government  of  Berne,  afflicted  widi 
the  increasing  misery  of  the  people,  arising  out  of 
their  increasing  numbers,  issued  an  ordinance,  that 
^^  no  person  who  receives  relief  from  his  parish 
dbail  be  allowed  to  marry  withtmt  their  jpermiMton, 
unless  he  previously  repay  the  fiill  amount  which  has 
been  expended  upon  him."  In  Sweden  the  magis- 
trate is  empowered  to  interdict  the  marriage  of  m 
party  not  possessed  of  probable  means  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family.  According  to  Mr.  Loudon 
{Eney.  of  Agriculture,  p.  88)  the  guild  companies 
of  Germany  exercise  a  prohibitive  power  over  the 
marriages  of  their  members,  lest,  t  presume,  it 
should  tend  to  reduce  the  wages  of  journeymen. 
In  most  German  states  people  are  obliged  to  have 
the  permission  of  the  civil  magistrate  before  it  te 
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legal  for  the  tdergyman  to  celebrate  a  marriage ; 
Ihe  permission  seems  to  be  given  or  withheld  as  the 
.parties  soliciting  it  are  thought  to  be  capable  of 
maintaining  a  family.  The  chamber  of  deputies  of 
Wurtemhurgh,  in  the  course  of  tlie  present  year,  have 
)>een  occupied  in  framing  a  measure  for  restricting 
marris^es  between  persons  who  have  no  certain  means 
of  subsistence.  In  the  British  army,  I  believe,  a 
•private  soldier  cannot  marry  without  the  assent  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Tlie  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
jnily,  descendants  of  George  XL,  cannot  marry  until 
Jthey  attain  twenty-five  years  of  age  without  the  con«> 
-sent  of  the  king;  nor  even  then  without  twelve 
months'  notice  and  the  approval  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  these  examples,  I  should  greatly 
doubt  the  policy  of  more  restrictive  marriage  laws  in 
this  country.  Tlie  heart,  rather  than  the  under* 
standing,  is  often  the  propelling  motive  in  thes^ 
nnions,  and  on  this  account  it  is  likely  Ihe  English, 
more  than  any  people,  would  be  impatient  of  mea- 
;Sures  that  bore  the  semblance  of  restraint.  If  mar- 
riages be  too  frequent,  institutions  among  ourselves 
of  the  nature  of  Temperate  Societies  might  be  bene* 
JacidA,  When  the  conduct  of  individuals  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  improved  moral  culture,  it  is  less  objec- 
*  iionable,  and  often  more  efficient  than  legislation. 
Public  opinion  is  a  more  potent  and  watchful  correct 
;tive  than  magisterial  coercion,  and  a  system  of  popn- 
Jar  instruction  that  would  early  inculcate  a  love  of 
independence,  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
^ent$  of  life>  and  a  humane  aversion  to  be  the  au^ 
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jthor  of  an  unprovided  family,  form  the  best  securities 
against  improvident  marriages.  The  "  immorality 
of  marrying  without  the  means  of  supporting  a  fa* 
mily"  is  a  doctrine  of  recent  promulgation,  and  can 
Jiardly  yet  be  considered  generally  impressed  on  the 
^mderstandings  and  feelings  of  the  community.  Only 
a  few  yearshave elapsed  sinceour  most  eminent  states* 
men  and  writers  taught  that  to  marry,  and  marry 
young,  was  meritorious.  The  sentiment  -of  moral 
approbation  thus  associated  with  the  act  by  long 
Iiabit  cannot  be  suddenly  obliterated  from  the  minds 
^f  the  people  by  telling  them  that  political  economy 
lias  discovered  that  to  be  wrong  which  was  formerly 
accounted  innocent  or  laudable.  Even  now  there 
-are  •3pmptoms  that  the  exhortations  of  the  Malthu* 
-sians  have  not  been  wholly  without  fruit.  It  is  an 
imdoubted  fact  that  the  number  of  weddings  has 
been  diminishing  of  late  years.  The  rapid  increase 
of  population  has  been  mainly  caused  by  diminution 
in  mortality  not  an  increase  of  marriages.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  marriages  to 
the  ilumber  of  people  has  gradually  decreased,  as  it 
shown  by  tht  tables  of  Mr.  Rickman  prefixed  to 
the  Returns  of  Population  for  1831.  In  1800  the 
weddings  in  England  were  as  1  to  123  of  the  popu- 
lation; 1810,  as  1  to  122 ;  1820,  as  1  to  127;  and 
in  1830,  they  had  fallen  to  1  in  129.* 

*  Mr.  Barton  was,  I  belieye,  the  first  writer  who  eaUed  pubUc 
.attention  to  the  decrease  in  marriages.  Those  who  ascribed  the 
inerease  of  pq[>alation  to  the  increase  of  weddings  ought  in  Mi> 
ness  to  have  first  ascertained  whether  such  increase  had  idHH 
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Aldioogli  tbe  number  of  maniages  has  decmaacd, 
yet,  owing  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  chiidm 
bom  being  reared  than  formerly,  they  hare  been  mfe 
ficiently  numerous  to  cause  a  vast  increase  of  popa« 
lation.  The  diminution  in  their  number,  thenfon^ 
does  not  d^ract  from  the  policy  of  discouraging  im^ 
provident  unions.  But  int  addition  to  the  leaaoDS 
already  urged  against  restrictions  on  marriages,  theie 
are  others  to  which  I  have  not  adverted. 

Apart  from  the  poverty  occasioned  by  large  fii«> 
milies  in  densely-peopled  countries,  the  geaeml 
opinion  appears  to  be,  that  matrimony  is  most  fli« 
Tourable  to  virtue.  The  idea  of  making  chastity  the 
rule  of  a  community  has  been  abandoned  by  all  men 
in  despair.  Nothing  less  than  tlie  power  of  a  supers 
stition,  which  has  in  great  measure  ceased,  to  in^ 
fluenco  European  society,   would   be  adequate  to 

taken  place.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  were  moze 
wary  in  tbeir  dealings  with  Charles  II.,  when  he  propOBed  to 
ihem  the  question, "  For  what  reason  is  a  dead  fiali  hearier  tirna  a 
living  one!"  They  weighed  the  fish  and  found  tliat  the  waggish 
aonarch  had  deceived  thenou 

As  the  conditicA  and  intelligence  of  die  working  daases  ap- 
proach  nearer  to  those  of  tbe  class  immediately  aboye  them,  it  iM^ 
probable  that  not  only  the  number  of  marriages  but  of  tnrths  ih 
each  &mily  will  diminish :  but  of  the  children  bom  «  gmtar 
proportion  will  attain  maturity.  Among  the  poor  a  larger  aiaiiP 
ber  of  women  become  pregnant,  and  a  larger  number  miaetriy; 
while  among  the  rich  a  smaller  number  of  women  become  pfflg^ 
nant,  and  fewer  miscarry,  (Pari.  Repmi  on  Friendiy  Soeietiih 
Ses8. 1825,  p.  86.)  Among  the  poor  of  the  metropcfis,  Dr.  Or«E»> 
Til^  states  that  one  woman  in  lliree  who  vro  pregnant  infaiisMy 
aifscarries* 
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control .  the  strongest  of  human  passions.  A  Yir- 
tuous  celibacy,  therefore,  is  hopeless,  and  matrimony 
or  vice  the  only  alternative.  To  meet  this  dilemma 
a  class  of  philosophers  has  appeared,  who  have 
sought  to  divest  marriage  of  its  impoverishing  con-* 
sequences.  I  am  venturing  on  delicate  ground  I 
am  aware,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  discharge  my 
duty  to  our  present  subject  without  some  notice  of  a 
matter  that  has  excited  considerable  attention.  The 
speculations  to  which  I  am  alluding  have  certainly 
given  a  shock  to  the  public  mind,  hardly  less  than 
that  it  received  on  the  first  publication  of  the  cele- 
brated Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population, 

The  theory  that  has  been  put  forth  may,  perhaps, 
be  collected  in  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  its  most  logical  and  philosophical  ex- 
pounder. 

"  Theie  are  two  modes  in  which  artificial  means  maj  be  em* 
played  to  make  population  and  capital  keep  pace  together; 
expedients  may  be  sought  either  to  rettrain  the  tendency  of 
population  to  increase ;  or  to  accelerate  beyond  its  natural  pace 
the  increase  of  capital." — Elementi  of  Political  Economy,  p.  57. 
'  "  If  we  may  thus  infer  that  human  happiness  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  taking  forcible  methods  to  make  capital  increase  as 
&st  as  population ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that 
where  births  take  place,  more  numerous  than  are  required  to 
uphold  a  population  corresponding  to  the  state  of  capital,  humaa 
happiness  is  impaired,  it  is  immediately  seen,  that  the  grand 
praclieal  prcblem  is,  to  find  the  meaia  of  limiting  the  number  of 
births^  It  has  also  appeared,  that,  beyond  a  certain  state  of  den* 
sity  in  the  population,  such  as  to  afiford  the  benefits  of  social  in^ 
tercourse  and  of  combined  labour,  it  is  not  desirable  that  popu* 
lation  should  increase.  The  precise  problem,  therefore,  is  to 
find  the  means  of  limiting  births  to  that  number  whicbi  i&  \y^««^ 

Z 
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saij  to  keep  op  ib»  populatioii  witbcmt  incroauay  it."— J 
p.  65. 

"  The  result  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  secure  to  tlie  grett  bod  j  o£ 

ibe  people  all  the  happinetswhich  is  capable  of  being  derived  f rem  tiU 

maihimomal  unien,  vrithout  the  evils  which  a  too  rapid  increate  ej 

iMr  nuailvrs  hneknet,    Tbe  progrees  of  legidatioa,  the  iofe* 

proTement  of  tbe  educttion  of  tbe  people,  aad  tbe  ded^  if 

Buperatition  will  in  time,  it  may  be  boped,  accomplish  the  dil^ 

£cult  task  of  recoDciling  these  important  objects." — Iden^  p»5& 

"  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  so  long  as  men  are  produced  in 

greater  nombers  than  can  be  fed,  there  must  be  excessive 

jusery.    Wbatis  wanted  then  is,  the  meaos  of  prereotmg'maii* 

land  firam  increasing  so  £ut;  from  iwnrtasiDg  fiMtsr  than  Im4 

can  be  increased  to  support  them.    To  the  disGorviy  of^  tbaM 

means,  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  should  be  intensely 

applied.     Thii  ts  the  foundation  of  all  improvement*    In  the 

attainment  of  ibis  important  end,  it  is  abundantly  pbun  that 

ftet e  is  nothing  impractieaUe.    There  is  nothing  wUeb  ofifert 

any  cansiderable  difficulty,  except  the  prejudices  ef  mankind.'' 

-^Supplement  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Editions  cf  thje  'EaieffAtfttim 

Britannica.     Art.  Banks  for  Savings,  p.  93. 

"  What  are  the  best  means  of  checking  the  progress  ofpopa" 
lation,  when  it  cannot  go  on  imrestrained  without  producing  one 
or  other  of  two  most  undesirable  efiects,-~either  dxawieg  an 
tmdue  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  mure  raising  rffaei, 
or  producing  poverty  and  wretchedness,  it  ia  not  now  the  place 
to  inquire.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  important  practical  prdbkiBi 
to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  politician  and  moralist  can  be 
applied.  It  has,  till  this  time,  been  miserably  evaded  by  aQ 
atkOM  who  have  meddled  with  the  sul^'ect,  as  well  as  by  aU 
those  who  were  called  np<m  by  their  situation  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  to  which  it  relates.  And  yet,  if  the  supecstitiona 
of  the  nursery  were  discarded,  and  the  principle  of  mtiUttf  fapC 
iteadiljf  in  view,  a  solution  might  not  be  very  difficult  to  be 
ftmnd ',  and  tf»e  means  of  drying  up  one  of  the  most  copiooe 
soitrees  of  human  evil,  a  source  which,  if  all  other  sources  of 
erif  were  taken  away«  would  alone  suffice  to  retain  the  ^raul 
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0f  kMM»  Mi^  in  mUety,  ought  be  teen  to  be  na&m 
doubtful  nor  difficult  to  be  applied." — Art  Colony,  p.  261» 

"  A  parent  has  coosiderable  control  over  the  tubmtenco  fund 
of  his  family,  and  an  absolaU  amtrol  over  the  numbert  to  be  sap- 
ported  by  diat  fond."— I//it<trationf  of  Political  Economy, 

**  Tbere  is  a  choice  of  tbiee  things.  First,  to  abstain  from 
Jtrteding  mere  ehUdren  than  are  wanted.  Secondly,  to  destroy 
the  sopemumeraries  at  the  period  of  birth,  as  is  practised  by  the 
Chinese.  And,  thirdly,  to  go  on  suffering  the  overplus  to  perish 
by  starvation,  as  ti  the  case  at  present.  To  accomplish  the  firsts 
education  is  requisite ;  because  nneducated  people,  as  ihey  ap- 
proeeh  the  nature  of  inferior  animtds,  will  persist  in  gratifying 
iSkmt  appetites,  wholly  regardless  of  consequences;  educated 
people,  on  the  eontrary,  are  amenable  to  the  feelings  of  ho* 
manity.  The  second  proposition  is  mischioTOus,  because  the 
habit  of  destroying  life  destroys  all  the  finer  susceptibilities  in 
which  the  rational  (happiness  of  human  beings  consists.  The 
we  are  now  enduring.''— 5tate  of  Society,  p.  44, 45. 


Leaving  tlie  political  and  domestic  economy  of 
marriagey  I  shall  advert  to  the  next  unobjectionable 
remedy  of  an  over-crowded  commimity ,  namely,  emi- 
aaATioNy  by  which  I  mean  a  national  plan  of 
colonizatu)n>  as  explained  on  a  previous  occasion 
(p.  111).  This  appears  nature's  own  prescription, 
and  is  that  by  which  she  has  peopled  and  reclaimed 
the  earth.  When  the  vessel  is  too  full  it  flows  over ; 
when  population  is  so  dense  that  it  can  neither  be 
fed  nor  employed^  it  naturally  spreads  over  a  wider 
surface.  Capital  and  industry  are  sources  of  dis* 
content  and  inconvenience,  not  of  national  wealthy 
unless  they  can  be  productively  employed. 

The  principle  on  which  emigration  may  be  de« 
fended  is  this :  on  one  side  is  a  fertile  and  extei 
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territory,  useless  to  man  for  want  of  cultivation ;  cat 
the  other,  a  surplus  of  capital  and  labour  alike  ralue* 
less  for  want  of  objects  on  which  they  can  be  pro* 
ifitably  employed,  bring  them  together,  and  they 
^o-operate  for  the  production  of  utility^  like  two 
chemical  fluids  which,  separate,  yield  neither  heat 
nor  colour,  but  united  afford  both. 

The  chief  objections  against  emigration  are,  1 .  its 
hardship;  2.  its  inefficiency;  3.  its  expense.  I 
shall  submit  a  few  brief  observations  on  each,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  a  systematic  plan  of  colonisatkm 
is  meant,  though  the  term  emigration  is  used. 
-  With  respect  to  the  first  it  would  be  as  crtiel  as 
iiujust  either  to  force  or  seduce  a  man  from  his 
fatherland  without  regard  to  his  future  location  and 
welfare.  No  such  hardship,  ^I  believe,  was  ever  in- 
tended. The  object  sought  is  to  remove  the  indus- 
trious from- a  country  where  their  labour  is  unpro- 
fitable, where  they  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-lodjged, 
and  dependent  withal,  to  another  where  they  shall 
be  emancipated  from  these  evils,  and  be  enabled  to 
transmit  the  inheritance  of  freedom  and  comfort 
they  acquire  to  their  children. 

Those  who  do  not  see  hardship  to  individuals  in 
Emigration,  object  to  its  efficiency »  They  admit  it 
might  afford  transient  relief  to  the  mother  country, 
but  they  are  appriehensive  "  the  vacuum"  it  made, 
would  be  soon  filled  up.  These  are  the  ultra  JM al- 
thusians,  who  can  see  no  good  in  the  poor-laws,  nor 
in  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  nor  of  taxes,  nor  of 
tithes ;  all  these  they  allow  would  yield  momentary 
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ease,  but  the  cup  of  misery  would  speedily  refill^ 
.unless  the  activity  of  the  breeding  tendency  of  our 
race  was  controlled.     They  are  right  in  their  prin- 
:  ciple,  but  extravagant  in  its  application. 

Firsty  ought  a  community  to  stand  still  amidst  its 
-difficulties,  and  make  no  effort  to  remove  them? 
Even  transient  relief  would  be  a  -point  gained.  If 
the  emigrants  were  made  more  happy,  and  those  they 
left  behind  less  miserable,  it  would  be  a  reduction 
•from  the  quantum  of  wretchedness  previously  exist* 
ing,  and  were  it  only  to  continue  for  a  seasotij  it 
would  be  worth  a  sacrifice*  No  man  would  refuse 
to  eat  a  dinner  to-day,  because  he  may  be  hungry 
.to-morrow.  It  would  have  other  advantages;  it 
would  give  time  for  reflection.  The  established 
habits  of  the  people  would  not  at  once  alter;  they 
.would  not  at  once,  because  there  was  more  space,  begin 
lo  marry  earlier  and  breed  faster  than  before ;  they 
ivould  have  leisure  to  look  back  upon  the  evils  they 
3iad  escaped,  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  better 
.circumstances^  might  be  disposed  to  adopt  measures 
.to  perpetuate  their  enjoyment.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
.number  of  people  annually  leaving  the  country  in 
quest  of  employment,  would  be  a  sort  of  practical 
and  trumpet-like  preaching  through  the  thousand-^ 
•tongued  press,  that  would  do  more  to  show  the  real 
state  of  society,  and  enlighten  public  sentiment  on 
its  causes,  than  could  be  effected  by  the  most 
zealous  and  well-directed  labours  of  economical 
•vriters  in  a  century,     I  say  nothing  of  the  capii 
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and  mdustiy  that  iroald  be  called  into  activity  bj 
the  mere  preparation,  provision^  and  transport  irf 
a  large  body  of  colonists. 

After  all,  it  is  only  the  straitened  and  rednnduil 
portion  of  the  commnnity  that  ought  to  emigrate. 
Those  who  are  employed  —  those  whose  drcnillH 
stances  are  comfortable,  are  already  in  their  proper 
sphere,  and  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  to  pat  their 
good  fortune  to  hazard ;  but  the  removal  of  the 
able-bodied,  who  are  permanently  unemployed,  bene- 
fits both  them  and  those  they  leave  behind :  horn 
miserable  paupers  they  become  independent  yeomev. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  expenne.  To  advance  twenty  or 
tiiirtyponnds  to  remove  an  unem^doyed  laboorer, 
looks  a  great  sum,  but  what  is  it  to  the  expense  of 
his  permanent  maintenance.  Mr.  Barton  inftMte* 
uSy  that  in  his  own  parish,  a  statement  was  drawn 
oat  from  the  poor-books  of  the  sums  paid  to  oot 
labourer,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  thflj 
were  found  to  amount  to  more  than  9even  hmmdnd 
pounds !  How  much  i^aper,  then,  to  the  whdte 
community  to  advance  at  once  a  million  or  ton 
millions  of  money,  than  to  support  permanentiy  a 
▼ast  body  of  unemployed  people.  The  interest 
of  even  ten  millions  at  five  per  cent.,  is  only 
500,000/.  a  year.  To  support  one  million  of  per- 
sons at  only  a  penny  a  day,  would  cost  in  round 
numbers  1 ,500,000/.  a  year. 

We  can  never  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  most  ob* 
jectionable  part  of  our  poor-laws,  namely,  the  mainf- 
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tenaace  of  ma  Me^bodied  labonrery  unoonnected 
with  a  system  of  emigration.  We  cannot  justly  de- 
{Mcive  him  of  his  existing  daim,  without  first  ofiering 
him  something  in  exchange.  The  parish  cannot 
lB£iise  him  reliefs  without  offering  him  the  aitematire 
of  woric  eith^  at  home  or  abroad,  whereby  he  maj 
support  himself. 

ui.«— STMrroMS  of  over-population* 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  circumstances 
nhich  indicate  a  permanent  excess  of  populatioo. 
f!rom  our  preceding  inquiries  it  \&  evident  that  the 
demand  for  labour  in  all  the  great  branches  of 
aational  industry  is  subject  to  fluctuation;  in  agri- 
culture it  ¥aries  with  the  season  of  the  year ;  im. 
fsprnmerce  and  manufactures  it  varies,  not  only  witft 
tha  season  of  the  year,  but  with  the  alternate  brisk* 
IHSS  and  depression  of  trade  to  which  these  pursuits 
ase  periodically  liable.    An  occasional  excess  of 
waricpe(q»le  arising  from  these  causes,  is  no  proof  of 
OieTf-population,  it  merely  indicates  a  reserra  of 
labour  essential  to  the  effective  cultivation  of  rural 
and  mann&cturtng  industry^  and  without  which,  tha 
sapply  would  not  be  constantly  adequate  to  the  da* 
mand.    By  an  excess  of  population  is  meant  a  pes* 
manent  exaess ;  such  as  tends  to  the  diminntioa  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  deterioration  of  iheeircam* 
Stances  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  circumstances  symptomatic  of  aa  excess  aC 
this  description  are  the  following : 


~l 
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First,  a  general  and  permanent  depression  in  ihib 
rate  of  wages.  Wages  may  fluctnate  from  the  p9- 
riodic  causes  to  which  allusion  has  heen  made»  bat 
they  can  only  be  permanently  depressed  by  the  coBh 
atant  pressure  of  an  over-stocked  market  of  indnstrj^; 
in  other  words,  by  the  supply  of  labour  exceeding 
the  demand. 

Seamdlffy  a  low  rate  of  profit  is  a  sign  of  rednn* 
dancy.    The  general  tendency  of  high  profits  is 
high  wages,  and  the  contrary.     When  profits  are 
}ow,  it  shows  that  the  channels  for  the  employment 
pf  capital  are  full,  and  consequently  that  the  supply 
of  labour  equals  or  exceeds  the  demand  which  can 
Jbe  advantageously  called  into  action. 
.    Thirdly  f  a   tendency  to  emigrate  indicates  an 
/excess  of  people.     Dr.  Smith  has  remaikedy  that 
^'man  is  the  least  exportable  of  all  commodities  | 
necessity  alone  will  induce  him  voluntarily  to  abaa-» 
don  the  soil,  climate,  habits,  laws,  and  institutions^ 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed."    We  may  be 
iissured,  therefore,  if  the  industrious  emigrate  in  con«^ 
siderable  numbers,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  neces*- 
fitj  of  finding  out  new  sources  of  employment  and 
subsistence;  from   a  conviction  of  straitened  cir* 
isunstances,  resulting  from  diminished  wages  and 
profits ;  in  other  words,  from  a  redundancy  of  capital 
and  industry. 

-  Fourthly,  the  frequent  and  general  occurrence  of 
typhus,  puerperal  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
pshex  diseases,  mostly  originating  in  low  diet,  in- 
sufScient  clothing,  and  unwholesome  lodging,  to 
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"which  the  people  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
:^m  extreme  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour.  ' 
Ftfthly^  the  prevalence  of  outrages  against  pro* 
perty,  and  of  political  discontent  and  agitation.  In 
ordinary  times,  the  general  disposition  of  the  people 
18  to  refrain  from  politics  as  an  unprofitable  pursuit ; 
^tnd  no  abstract  question  of  goyemment,  nor  even 
existence  of  positive  abuses,  would  be  sufficient  to 
•overcome  their  apathy,  were  they  not  accompanied 
by  circumstances  more  nearly  affecting  their  indi* 
;vidual  condition.  But  if  they  find  their  comforts 
'Bod  enjoyments  greatly  curtailed,  whether  it  arises 
fiom  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  from  the  excess 
jof  labour  and  capital»  then  they  are  prompt  to  listen 
to  representations  of  the  misconduct  of  .their  rulers. . 
'  Sixthfyf  an  increase  of  crimes  against  property, 
ttrising  from  general  poverty  and  privation. 
.  Seftenihlyy  an  increasing  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  people. 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all  these  symp* 
toms  of  population  increasing  faster  than  the  means 
of  support  and  employment  apply  to  England.  The 
j^tums  of.  population  tend  to  confirm  this  conclur 
«km.  Baring  the  last  thirty  years,  population  ha* 
fioiittinued  to  increase  at  nearly  a  uniform  rate,  and 
the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
people  in  Great  Britain  has  been  about  one  and  a 
lialf  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  per  cent*,  and 
ibe  amount  of  the  four  decennary  periods  of  enume* 
tation  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  summary  of 
Jdr.  Rickman.  "^M 
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Now,  the  question  is,  has  the  capital  and  pnK 
ductive  power  of  the  community  increased  in  aa  j 
a  ratio  as  the  population.  This  could  onl  j  be 
swered  by  a  statistical  investigation  of  the  progrma 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  ae  m^ 
dicated  by  the  passing  of  enclosure  bills — bills  fiir 
internal  improvements — ^by  the  amount  of  ezpoifi 
and  imports^-^and  by  a  comparison  of  the  paces  «f 
commodities. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  infening. 
that  the  people  have  not  increased  faster  than,  ditt 
national  resources  is  the  rate  of  mor^aZt^  whicfa^ 
during  the  last  half-century,  has  decreased,  in  ave* 
markable  degree.  In  the  year  1780,  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  was  1  in  38  of  the  «**^"g  popii«» 
lation ;  in  1790, 1  in  45;  in  1800,  ]  in  48;  in  lElOi 
1  in  54 ;  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1^20, 1  ia 
60.  Such  a  decrease  of  mortality  is  wholly  irrecoiw 
eilable  with  any  great  deterioration  in  the  physjcal 
eircumstances  of  the  people ;  though  it  is  im] 
to  remark,  that  the  decrease  in  mortality  has 
partly  produced  by  the  discovery  of  vaccinatioa*^ 
improvements  in  the  science  and  practice  of  inid# 
wifery,  by  the  substitution  of  acooucheors  tan 
females — better    modes    of    nursing  and 
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children — ^better  habits  in  the  people — together  with 
the  diffusion  among  the  community  at  large  of  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  arts  conduciye  to  health 
and  longevity.  The  average  term  of  existence,  espe- 
cially among  women,  it  is  well  known  has  greatly 
extended  of  late  years ;  and  the  assurance  offices 
have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  terms  on  which  they 
grant  life  annuities.* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  there  exists  no  ground 
(x  indulging  in  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  which 
prevailed,  respecting  the  increase  of  population  some 
years  since,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinkiug  we  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  either  for  external  defence, 
tut  social  happiness.  The  decline  of  wages  and  pro* 
fits,  and  the  sharpness  of  competition,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  roust  bring  home,  to  the  conviction  of  every 
man,  that  if  the  vesseVdoes  not  overflow,  it  is  at  least, 
ittU  ^ou^  for  the  general  good  of  society.  Wa 
may;  therefore,  safely  abandon  the  policy  of  tha 
statesmen  of  the  last  century,  who  were  for  granting 
^*  premiums  for  large  families,''  and  who  considered 


^  la  tdiitioa  to  thfO  causes  mentioned  in  tlie  text  of  dimU 
nifbed  mortalitjr*  another  is  (though  adil  very  imperfect)  the 
improved  medical  police  of  large  towns.  Prior  to  1750,  Londoa 
leqinred  an  amraal  supply  of  nearly  11,000  persons  to  fill  up 
te  void  left  lijllie  excess  of  deatiis  ov«r  the  births ;  wherearif 
sf  late  yens,  it  has  not  onlj  kept  up  its  own  mmlben,  bat 
yielded  annaally  a  rast  surplus  of  people.  (Barton,  0»  tks 
J>€pnciation  of  iMbour,  p.  110.)  Great  cities  were  formerly 
denominated  the  grava  of  macnlrind ;  but  now  they  are,  as  well 
ts  the  coontiy,  the  cradles. 
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an  increase  in  population,  identified  with  the  increai^ 
of  national  power. 

;    It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that,  beside  the  checks 
to  population,  arising  out  of  misery  and  vice,  ther^ 
are  others  less  afflictive  to  the  feelings  in  the  difiusbn 
of  knowledge,  a  taste  for  luxuries,  habits  of  forer 
thought,  and  personal  dignity :  the  increase  in  these, 
mostly  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  means  of 
Subsistence,  and  those  causes,  which  are  likely  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  increase  of  population*  Witli 
the  enlightened,   the  anxieties,  expense,   and  le^ 
straint  attendant  on  families  in  densely-peopled 
countries,  will  mostly  operate  as  a  sufficient  restrioT 
tion  on  improvident  marriages ;  and  it  is  only  amongi 
the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  such  indiscretions  an^ 
to  be  apprehended.     So  that  the  spectre  of  popula? 
lion  resolves  itself  into  a  defect  of  moral  culture,  and 
a  degraded  standard  of  living:  social  evils,  which  al| 
{classes  have  a  common  interest  in  correcting. 
•    While  there  is  in  this,  much  to  allay  apprehen- 
sion, it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  science 
of  population  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
trellbeing  of  society.    There  is  a  natural  tendency 
In  man  to  increase  his  species,  but  there  is  no  cor- 
^respondent  natural  tendency  in  the  earth  to  increase, 
{lis  food ;  so  that  the  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
crease faster  than  subsistence  may  be  considered  an* 
taiom  of  social  economy.     Hence,  the  opinion  that 
the  resources  of  any  country  are  indefinite,  so  that 
{he  increase  in  them  will  always  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  people,  is  a  pernicious  error.     In 
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England  for  instance,  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that 
there  are  resources  for  the  maintenance  and  employ- 
hient  of  a  much  more  numerous  population.  Per* 
haps  it  is  so  if  every  individual  were  to  apply  him-* 
self  solely  to  the  raising  of  food*  But  no  rational 
person  would  desire  that  the  entire  community  should 
be  occupied  in  spade  husbandry,  or  other  manual 
occupation.  Without^  however,  a  social  change  of 
this  nature,  it  is  probable  neither  the  food  nor  em- 
ployment derived  from  our  own  soil  could  be  greatly 
itugmented.  Commerce  and  manufactures  may  ad-* 
mit  of  extension,  but  the  legislative  protection  af<^ 
forded  to  agriculture,  and  the  stimulus  of  paper^ 
inoney  prices  have,  I  apprehend,  left  neither  in  the 
enclosure  of  wastes,  nor  in  more  expensive  modes  of 
culture,  uny  great  scope  for  increased  production. 
Ireland  is  differently  circumstanced,  and  industry, 
capital,  and  internal  peace,  may  effect  the  most 
salutary  improvements.* 

*  On  the  culture  of  EngUib  wastes,  Mr.  Barton  sajs,  "'Erety, 
one  knows  who  has  attended  practically  to  this  subject  that  such  un« 
dfirtakmgs  hare  in  many  cases  been  productire  of  loss  to  the  on* 
dertaken.  In  the  South  Downs  ofSussez,  in  my  own  immediati 
neighbourhood,  there  are  considerable  tracts  which  were  ooo^ 
ploughed  and  have  been  subsequently  allowed  to  return  to  a 
state  of  nature.  The  traces  of  the  plough  are  distinctly  visibly 
on  many  parts  of  these  downs,  and  there  are  some  parts  that 
hare  been  in  tillage  within  the  memory  of  man.  Wh^  vwra  ikm9 
i^andoned  t  Eyidently  because  the  annual  produce  did  not  equsl 
the  annual  cost:  the  com  consumed  by  the  men  and  horses  emn 
ployed  in  working  the  land  was  more  than  the  com  grown  on  it. 
"-Statemmt  of  the  Growing  Excess  of  Population,  p.  17.  ^^^J^^ 
ihe  same  subject,  Mr.  Cobbett's  Tour  in  Scotlandt'^^,  tt^^^i^^M 
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Granting  a  country  is  possessed  of  latent  re* 
soorceSp  the  position  I  wish  to  inculcate  is  that  these 
letources  ought  to  be  Jirst  elicUecL  Submtenca 
ought  to  precede  population  f  not  population  subiisi* 
tnce.  In  this  respect  the  policy  of  nations  and  the 
good  conduct  of  individuals  coincide.  While  a  just 
and  prudent  man  would  not  think  of  marrying  tiU 
lie  had  a  fair  prospect  of  the  means  for  maintaining  a 
family ;  so  no  statesman  would  think  of  encouraging 
an  increase  of  people  till  he  had  ascertained  from  the 
high  price  of  labour  apd  cheapness  of  provisions  the 
existenoe  of  resources  for  their  maintenance  and  enw 
ployment:  in  the  latter  case,  however,  no  enooiirage«> 
ment  would  be  necessary,  as  population  agreeably 
ivith  the  law  already  explamed  would  start  forward* 

The  miCH  are  only  indirectly  but  the  poo&  are 
directly  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  population* 
Tbe^former  are  the  buyers  of  labour,  they  profit  bj 
the  diminution  in  its  price,  caused  by  the  competitioa 
for  employment,  and  they  are  only  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people,  when  that  in- 
crease has  been  so  excessive  and  productive  of  miseiy 
io  mtense,  as  to  endanger  the  security,  and  lesseo 
flie  enjoyment  of  their  possemions. 

By  exercising  a  control  over  their  numben,  die 
industrious  have  a  c(Mnplete  control  over  the  wages 
of  labour*  Fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  capital 
cannot  affect  them ;  whether  society  is  stationary  or 
retrograde  hi  wealth,  they  can  always  preserve  their 
condition  unimpaired,  by  proportioning  the  supply  of 
the  commodity  in  which  they  deal  to  the  demand* 
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On  the  other  hand,  without  the  exercise  of  this  con- 
servative power  over  their  numbers,  no  enlargement 
of  national  resources  can  permanently  improve  their 
circumstances.  Every  addition  to  the  means  of 
employment  and  subsistence  would  only  call  into 
existence  a  corresponding  number  of  claimants  to 
participate  therein,  and  the  share  of  each  would  not 
be  augmented.  Society  would  be  more  nusner&uSp 
but  sot  more  happy.  Even  the  best  schemes  for 
tiiekrelief  and  employment,  devised  by  the  wisest 
and  most  philanthropic  individuals,  must  prove 
illasivey  unless  seconded  by  their  own  co-operative 
agency*  One  pauper  relieved  would  only  make  way 
for  another;  one  body  of  emigrants  removed  this 
ydtr,  a  fresh  supply  to  an  equal  amount  would  offer 
Aemsehes  next ;  while  one  swarm  of  unemployed 
labourers  is  being  located  on  the  waste,  another  is 
growing  up  to  maturity  equally  destitute.  It  is  the 
wavai  of  the  sea  following  each  other  in  endless 
•Qcccssion* 

I  eonclnde  therefore  that  all  remedies  are  transient 
' — aB  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
woi^ing  classes  vain,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
exercise  of  that  prudential  virtue  in  individuala,  and 
tiMit  poiiey  in  tbs  state,  which  shaD  induce  both  to 
eoncur  m  limiting  the  number  of  the  people  to  the 
means  for  their' employment  and  support. 
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CHAP,  XIV. 

POOR-LAWS. 

Right  of  the  Poor  to  Parish  Relief— Their  Claim  to  a  fourth  pot 

of  Tith»— QoerieB  of  the  House  of  Lords  relatire  to  flb}e4x>dM 

Poor— EloTen  Objections  to  Poor-laws  answered — Under  «a 

improved  System,  Pauperism  has  declined  relativelj  to  tha 

Population — Poor-laws  not  tended  to  increase  the  Number  of 

^   People — Not  fostered  improvident  Habits  —Example  of  SooC« 

land  considered — Working  Classes  of  England,  and  oiher 

.    Countries — Principles  and  Policy  of  the  Poor-laws  stated 

.    and  defimded — Obligations  they  impose  on  the  Rich  to  inte* 

rest  themselves  in  the  state  of  the  Poor— Mendicity,  or  Pooc 

.  Assessment  the  only  alternative — Impotence  of  general  Sys* 

tern  of  voluntary  Charity — The  Poor  often  the  chief  Obstacle 

"^  to  the  adoption  of  Plans  for  their  own  Benefit — Their'Conditka 

,   can  only  be  improved  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Affluent-^ 

Obligations  imposed  by  the  Laws  of  Infanticide— PiovisuA 

.  f<Nr  the  Poor  in  other  Countries — Utility  of  the  Poor-laws 

proved  by  Experience — Description  of  Persons  who  ought  to 

be  entitled  to  Parish  Relief— Police  as  well  as  Charity,  the 

object  of  Poor-laws — Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  Poor- 

'.  laws— Law  of  Settlement — Unequal  size  of  Parishes — ^Un* 

.  equal  Pressure  of  Poor-rate  on  real  and  chatt^  Propertf-«* 

Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis— Practical  Hints  relative  to  tiia 

Poor  and  Administration  .of  the  Poor-laws. 

The  term  Poor  is  usually  applied  to  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  either 
inability  to  procure  employment,  or  from  sick- 
old  age,  or  other  bodily  incapacity ;  whether 
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this  is  the  description  of  persons  originally  intended 
to  be  embraced  by  the  poor-laws  has  been  much 
disputed,  but  it  is  the  description  which  is  now 
generally  recognised  in  their  practical  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  advert  to  the  only  abstract  part  of  the  subject  we 
shall  encounter,  namely,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a 
compulsory  maintenance.  If  there.be  any  social 
obligation  to  find  employment  or  relief  for  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  it,  such  obligation  must 
be  derived  either  from  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the 
institutions  of  society. 

The  land  is  unquestionably  the  people's,  in  their 
Aggregate  capacity,  and  every  one  has  a  natural 
claim  to  live  thereon.     But  in  a  state  of  society, 
man's  natural  claims  are  merged  in  his  civil  immu- 
nities, and  the  rights  of  each  person  are  prescribed 
by  the  laws.     In  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  every 
individual  may  claim  the  right  to  do  what  he  likes, 
or  what  he  can;  his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
female,  or  of  that  piece  of  land  is  only  limited  by 
his  power  to  defend  his  pretension  against  all  other 
claimants.     But  in  civil  society,  the  natural  rights  of 
mere  force  have  been  superseded  by  the  rights  of 
property,  of  marriage,  and  personal  security.     It 
follows  that  the  rights  of  the  poor  cannot  be  deter-r 
mined  by  reference  to  the  natural  state   of  man, 
which  has  long  since  ceased,  but  by  reference  to 
existing  social  institutions.  ^^ 

What  then  are  the  social  rights  ot  vVv^  ^o^\^   ^^| 

o    .  H 
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a  man  has  not  the  means  of  maintenance,  and  society 
will  not  relieve  him,  he  must  starve.  But  the  ques* 
tion  is,  Will  he  starve  /  Certainly  not.  Self-|Hre^ 
servatiou  will  be  more  imperative  with  him  than 
respect  for  civil  institutions.  If  be  cannot  live  m 
society,  he  will  have  ceased  to  have  an  interest  in 
its  existence ;  the  social  compact  (if  it  ever  existed) 
will,  in  respect  of  him,  be  dissolved  ;  and  mendicity^ 
or  theft  with  its  penal  consequences,  will  be  a  les9 
evil  than  death  by  hunger.  Rather  than  he  should 
be  reduced  to  this  extremity,  in  which  he  has  a  para- 
mount interest  in  the  violation  of  the  laws,  it  seems 
expedient  a  legal  provision  should  be  eatabliahed 
for  his  relief,  and  to  this,  though  a  pauper  has  no 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right,  ai\d  except  as  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  law,  yet  society  concedes  ijb  to  him  as  a 
lesser  evil  adopted  for  its  own  conservation. 

In  lieu  of  founding  the  right  of  the  poor  for  relief 
on  their  original  share  in  the  soil  of  the  country,  it 
has  been  attempted  to  establish  their  claim  to  parish 
aid  as  the  compensation  they  received  for  the  losses 
they  sustained  at  the  Reformation,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  property.  That 
the  poor  were  originally  entitled  to  a  fourth,  or  some 
other  fraction  of  the  tithe,  is  an  opinion  countenanced 
by  many  eminent  authorities.  Dr.  Burn,  ia.  his 
Justice  of  the  Peace j  published  in  1754,  admits  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  was  anciently  an  ecclesias^ 
tical  duty ;  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  tithes  of  pa* 
es  was  originally  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and 
ibuted  by  the  bishop  Nvith  the  assistance  of  the 
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csbtttchwardens  and  other  principal  inhabitants ;  and 
that  afterwards,  when  the  tithes  of  parishes  became 
a,ppropriated  to  religious  houses,  these  societies  con- 
tjribttted  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Blackstone 
agrees  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  admits  that  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  among  the  ^'  purposes  for  which 
the  payment  of  tithe  was  originally  imposed"  (^Com- 
nfentarieif  b.  i.  chap*  ii.)  And  indeed  the  fact  of  the 
ancient  fourfold  division  of  tithes  is  confirmed  by  the 
existing  practice  in  several  parts  of  Ireland;  the 
Bishops  of  Clonfert  and  Kildare  continuing  to  re- 
ceive their  fourth  or  quaria  pars  of  tithes  in  several 
parishes  of  their  dioceses. 

But  admitting  all  this,  it  goes  little  way  to  esta- 
blish the  ri^ht  of  the  poor  to  relief,  except  such  as 
they  derive  from  existing  laws.  Next  to  found- 
ing the  claim  to  any  immunity  on  natural  right,  the 
most  puerile  expedient  is  to  seek  to  establish  it  upon 
some  us^ge  existing  centuries  ago,  and  which  has 
been  superseded  by  subsequent  acts  of  legislation 
acquiesced  in  for  ages  by  the  whole  community. 
Existing  laws  alone  prescribe  individual  rights,  and 
the  laws  have  wisely  provided  in  order  to  prevent 
unceasing  strife  and  litigation,  that  various  claims 
shall  be  for  ever  foreclosed  unless  enforced  within 
determinate  periods;  as,  for  instance,  a  claim  to 
debt  and  other  chattel  interests  cannot  be  established 
unless  enforced  within  four,  five,  or  six  years,  and 
even  a  right  to  real  property  is  lost  if  forty  years  in 
abeyance.  How  valueless  then  must  be  any  claim 
to  tithe  founded  on  their  apportionment  and  ai^^to^* 

2  a2 
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priation  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  t 
The  nobility  might  almost  with  as  much  justice  seek 
to  re-establish  their  claim  to  the  personal  services  of 
the  poor — to  reduce  them  a  second  time  to  serfship^ 
as  the  latter  found  a  proprietary  claim  on  usages, 
contemporary  with  the  feudal  system. 

It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  a  compulsory  pooi^- 
rate  was  imposed  as  a  compensation  or  substitute  for 
any  loss  the  poor  sustained  at  the  Reformation.  The 
celebrated  act  of  1601  was  not  passed  till  seventy 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and 
was  intended  to  meet  the  overwhelming  evil  of  vaga*' 
bondage  and  mendicity  which  proceeded  much  more 
from  the  abolition  of  vassalage  than  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses.  The  poor-rate  is  in  fact  tli6 
price  paid  by  the  community  [for  the  emancipation 
of  all  its  members  from  personal  bondage.  While 
feudality  continued,  the  poor  were  unknown  as  & 
body;  beggars  and  vagrants  there  were  seeking  ca- 
sual relief  from  conventual  and  other  bodies ;  but 
there  was  no  national  poor ;  they  only  began  when 
villanage  was  abolished  and  villains  acquired  the 
rights  of  freemen  without  the  habits  of  industry  and 
forethought  which  their  new  condition  required,  and 
which  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  by 
a  parish  assessment  for  their  relief. 

The  description  of  persons  intended  to  be  embraced 
by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  has  been  much  disputed^ 
and  some  writers  have  contended  that  the  poor  have 
sustained  an  injustice,  either  by  the  interpretation  of 
this  statute,  or  the  acts  subsequently  passed  for  im- 
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proving  its  practical  administration.  The  clause  in 
tlie  act  bearing  on  this  point  is  the  following,  and 
concisely  describes  the  persons  to  whom,  and  the 
^node  in  which  parochial  aid  shall  be  given : 

**  The  churchwardens  and  overseers,  with  the  con- 
(sent  of  two  justices,  shall  take  order,  from  time  to 
time,  for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such 
whose  parents  shall  not,'  by  the  said  churchwardens 
imd  overseers,  .or  the  greater  part  of  them,  be  thought 
table  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;  and  for 
setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or  unmar- 
jiedy  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  using 
po  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living 
by ;  and  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impo* 
tent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work/' 

c  The  duties  of  parish  officers  clearly  appear,  then, 
.to  have  been  restricted  to  the  three  following  specific 
:Objects :  1 .  Setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  those 
:whose  parents  are  unable  to  maintain  them.  2.  Set- 
ting to  work  all  persons  having  no  income  to  main* 
tain  themselvesy  and  using  no  ordinary  trade  to  get 
their  living  by.  3.  The  necessary  relief  of  the  lame, 
old,  and  others  being  poor  and  unable  to  work.  Thus 
it  clearly  appears  this  was  an  act  for  enforcing  in- 
jdustry^  not  for  encouraging  idleness.  No  one  was 
to  be  relieved,  either  child  or  adult,  except,  if  able, 
by  setting  to  work.  The  modern  practice  of  grant- 
ing money  allowances  without  equivalent  labour  to 
able-bodied  persons,  and  thereby  creating  a  band  of 
parish  pensioners,  was  certainly  never  contemplation 
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by  the  authors  of  this  celebrated  piece  of  le^Sr 
lation. 

Upon  this  point  has  arisen  the  great  difiiculty  ia 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  whether 
a  parish  is  bound  to  relieve  or  find  employment  for 
all  able-bodied  persons,  who  are  willing  but  unal]4e 
to  procure  work. 

Now  this  is  a  case,  I  apprehend,  which  was  nereir 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  Between  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  present  exists  this  importaoft 
distinction ;  the  difficulty  in  the  former  was,  ashasbeea 
shown  in  the  preliminaryhistory  of  the  poor,  to  compel 
men  to  work ;  the  difficulty  is  now  to  find  them  woi^ 
4x>  do.  The  idea  of  an  able-bodied  person  willing  to 
labour  but  unable  to  get  employment  was  never  ea^ 
tertained  by  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  contemporariesu 
The  object  of  their  great  measure  was  to  meet  the 
evil  of  idleness  and  vagabondage  which  grew  out  of 
the  decline  of  feudality.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the 
obligation  (if  it  exist)  of  parishes  to  relieve  or  find 
•employment  for  able-bodied  paupers  has  grown  ea.^ 
tirely  out  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  society,  and 
that  as  these  circumstances  did  not  exist  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  the  act  passed  in  her  reign  could  not 
have  been  framed  to  meet  them.  Whether  the  law 
imposes  this  obligation,  it  would  be  presumptuous  m 
me  to  offer  an  opinion,  when  the  highest  authoritieB 
are  in  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  I  shall,  in  the  sequel* 
endeavour  at  least  to  establish  it&  expediency.* 

*  A  solution  of  tbe  legal  difficulties  involved  in  the  statute  of 
tb  would  probably  lead  to  important  modifications  in  the 
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II. OBJECTIOKS  TO  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

Upon  hardly  any  question  of  national  interest  has 
there  been  so  much  discussion  as  the  poor-laws; 
individuals  the  most  enlightened  have  wavered  in 
their  opinions,  and  even  now,  the  public  mind  is 
divided  on  their  policy.  After  much  inquiry,  I  think, 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  their  institution  preponde- 
rate; and  that,  of  a  choice  of  evils,  they  are  the  least. 
The  argument  which  weighs  most  with  me,  and  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  sequel,  is  a 
conviction,    that   the   poor-laws,    under  judicious 

administration  of  the  poor-laws,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing questions  submitted  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
>#othejudg«8: 

> '  '*  1-.  i>oes  the  43d  Eliz.  c.  f,  or  any'otber  law,  authoriM  magis- 
irales  to  order  any  relief  to  be  given  to  poor  persons  who  are  not 
/ibleto  work*  or  toa£ford-them  any  assistance  except  by  procuring 
some  emplo3rment  for  them  where  empIo3rmentcan  be  obtained? 

"  2.  If  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  employment  cannot  be 
piocured  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  thd  parish  to  which 
able-bodied  persons  beki:^,  will  magistrates  in  such  cases  be 
4Hithoriaed  to  wder  relief? 

**  S.  Whsa  able-bodied  poor  persons  can  maintain  only  a  part 
jof  their  fiuniiy  by  the  wages  of  their  labour,  are  magistrates  aaf> 
thonaed  to  order  any  relief  to  be  given  to  them  for  the  n^tinte* 
nance  of  sv^h  of  their  children,  not  being  able  to  work,  as  they 
cannot  maintain?*' — Third  Report  of  the  Lord**  Comtnittee  on  th» 
Paor^Uw,  April  22, 1831. 

The  Report  of  the  House  of  ConmuMis  in  1828,  on  the  Em- 
jilojnnent  and  Payment  of  able-bodied  Labourers  from  the  Poor- 
rate,  drawn  up  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  contains  valuable  eluoida- 
tions  of  the  main  points  comprised  in  these  queries* 
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administration)  may  be  made  more  effective,  than 
any  other  system  which  has  yet  been  devised  for  re- 
ducing to  their  lowest  amount,  if  not  entirely  ex- 
tirpating the  evils  of  indigence,  and  rendering  the 
poor  independent  of  gratuitous  aid.  If  this  result  be 
attainable,  it  obviates  the  strongest  objection  against 
them;  before,  however,  enlarging  upon  it,  I  shall 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  arguments  usually 
urged  against  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor.* 

I.  It  aggravates  the  evil  it  is  meant  to  alleviate, 
by  fostering  an  indigent  class. 

Now,  the  practical  answer  to  this  is,  whether, 
under  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  has  increased,  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  community.  During  the  last  thirty  year?, 
population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  one-and-a- 
half  percent,  per  annum  ;  and  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained is,  whether  pauperism  has  increased  in  & 


*  Pablio  opinion  began  to  set  strongly  against  the  poor-laws, 
afler  the  publication  of  Sir  F.  Eden's  great  work,  in  1797,  and 
the  Essay  on  Poptifof  urn,  by  Mr.  Maltbus.  There  has  been  lately 
a  reaction ;  it  began,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Black,  the  intelli- 
gent editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  showed,  that,  witb- 
'out  the  pressure  of  parish  assessment,  the  rich  would  cooeeni 
themselves  little  about  bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  question  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  and  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  are  likely  again  to  bring 
the  entire  system  under  consideration.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  Commissioners'  Reports,  they  appear  directed  won 
ugainst  abuses  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-lawt» 
the  general  policy  of  their  institution. 
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higher  proportion.  If  pauperism  has  only  kept  pace 
with  population,  It  is  a  presumption,  the  evil  has  not 
been  aggravated  by  poor-  laws.  Of  the  relative  in- 
crease of  pauperism,  we  may  form  a  conclusion  from 
jstatements  laid  before  parliamentary  committees. 
From  the  tables  of  Mr.  Nimmo  {Pari.  Papers^ 
vol.  vii.  Sess.  18t30),  it  appears  the  number  of  pau- 
pers, in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  is  only 
about  the  same  at  present  as  in  1688,  and  is  con- 
siderably less  than  at  several  intermediate  periods 
from  that  time.  Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  re- 
lative progress  of  Pauperism  and  Population,  from 
1688  to  1831. 


Yew 

B.                  Relieved^ 

Population. 

Ratio. 

1688    .     . 

,     .     .           563,964 

5,300,000 

9-4 

11766    .     , 

•     .     ,           695,177 

7,728,000 

11-3 

1784    .     , 

•     .          818,151 

8,016,000 

9-8 

1792    .     , 

,     .    .           955,326 

8,695,000 

9-7 

1801    •     , 

►     t     »             — 

8,872,980 

1803    .     . 

,    ,     •       1,040,716 

9,168,000 

8.8 

1811    .     < 

»     •     •              — 

10,791,115 

1813    .     , 

,    .    ,       1,361,903 

11,028,425 

8-0 

1814    .    . 

►     .     .        1,353,995 

11,147,080 

8-2 

1815    •     < 

.     .     .        1,275,974 

11,265,735 

8.8 

1821    ♦    . 

11.977,663 

9-3 

1831    . 

!     !     !        1,275,974 

12,300,000 

9*6 

From  this  representation  it  is  clear,  pauperism  has 
not  augmented  relatively  to  the  population  during 
the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and.  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  relieved,  occasionally  and 
permanently,  has  fluctuated  between  8  in  100  to 
12  in  100  of  the  entire  community. 

In  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1831,  the  expen- 
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cliture  of  poor-rates  in  England,  had  decreased' oi 
per  cent;  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1832,  it 
had  increased  three  p^  cent. :  the  increase  in  the  last, 
arising  probably  from  a  more  lenient  administration 
of  the  poor-laws,  owing  to  the  distutbed  state  of  the 
rural  districts.  The  poor  expenditure  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly  in  Wales  than  England  daring 
the  last  two  years. 

Th^re  is  another,  and  perhaps  more  authentic, 
-mode  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  increase  of  pauperism.  The 
earliest  official  returns  of  the  amount  of  the  poor 
assessment,  are  for  the  year  1 748 ;  but  as  the  pre^ 
sure  of  the  poor  assessment  varies  with  the  price  of 
bread,  it  is  not  an  accurate  criterion  of  the  preva- 
lence of  pauperism  ;  the  only  safe  criterion,  is  tie 
poor  assessment  converted  into  equivalent  quartos 
of  corn,  at  the  average  market-price.  For  the  ap- 
plication of  this  test,  the  subjoined  statement  hks 
been  drawn  up ;  it  exhibits,  at  different  pei:iods,  tUe 
amount  of  the  sums  solely  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  (exclusive  of  county  rates, ^ law. charged, 
militia  expenses,  &c.),  the  price  of  wheat  per  quat- 
ter,  with  the  number  of  quarters  at  that  price,  equi- 
valent to  the  poor  expenditure,  and  the  increase  per 
cent.9  as  measured  by  com,  during  each  intervening 
^)eriod.  The  imperial  bushel  was  adopted  in  .1826, 
and  the  equivalent  number  of  quarters  in  1830,  in 
that  measure,  was  only  2,099,831,  which  I  have 
reduced  to  the  Winchester,  to  coiTCspond  to  the 
standard  of  the  preceding  items.     The  data  have 
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been  chiefly  taken  from   PcwL   Paper,    No.  5^, 
Sess.  1830.* 


1748 
1776 
1803 
1820 
1830 


Expended  in 

Relief  of  the 

Poor. 

Price  of 

Wheat 

per  quarter 

£ 

s.     d. 

689,971 

27  11 

1,530,800 

45  — 

4,077,891 

56     5 

6,958,445  ^ 

65     7 

6,829,042 

64     3 

Equivalent 

Quarters  of 

Wheat. 


494,307 

680,355 

1,443,101 

2,122,016 

2,167,890 


Increase 
percent. 


38 

112 

47 


9^ 


per  Cent. 
perAnmuil 


Oft 


This  statement  presents  a  brief,  but  lucid  view 
of  the  working  of  the  poor-laws  for  the  last  eighty^ 
two  years.  The  period  of  the  greatest  increase  of 
pauperism  appears  to  have  been  from  1776  to  1803, 

*  It  is  calculated,  that  two4hirds  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor  yary  with  the  price  of  com.  But  if  we  com- 
pare dear  and  cheap  years,  we  shall  find  that  two-thirds  of  the 
poor  ezpenditore  do  not  yarj  with  the  prices  of  com.  The 
JiFerage  expenditure  in  the  three  years  1812-13-14,  w«s 
6,400,000^.,  with  com  at  102s.  per  quarter ;  the  arerage  ex- 
penditure of  the  three  years  1827-8-9,  was  6,300,000/.,  wi^ 
com  at  575.  per  quarter;  hut,  supposing  pauperism  to  hare 
been  stationary  in  the  interval  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  cost  of 
the  poor  to  have  declined  with  the  cost  of  com,  the  poor 
expenditure  in  the  latter  period,  ought  to  hare  amounted  to 
4,300,000/.,  in  lieu  of  6,300,000/.  This  difference  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  entirely,  as  one  writer  has  supposed  (^Hints  «h 
ike  Practical  Administration  of  the  Poor-lawB),  by  the  increase 
of  pauperism ;  but  by  the  fact,  that  parish  allowances  do  not 
yarywith  the  prices  of  com :  iu  cheap  years,  the  poor  recmre 
too  much ;  in  dear  ones,  not  enough. 
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when  it  increased  11^  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  4-3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  interval  of 
twenty-seven  years,  were  the  war  with  America  and 
the  first  French  revolutionary  war.  The  interval 
from  1803  to  1820,  included  the  second  French  war, 
and  pauperism  increased  47  per  cent.,  or  2-^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  increase,  compared  with  the  preceding  period. 
From  1820  to  1830,  a  period  of  peace,  pauperism 
increased  24*  per  cent.,  or  not  exceeding  ^  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

My  conclusions  from  this  representation  are,  that 
during  the  war,  neither  the  attention  of  the  public, 
nor  the  legislature,  was  fixed  on  the  poor-laws,  and 
consequently,  they  were  lavishly  and  unwisely  ad*- 
ministered.  After  the  peace  of  1815,  they  were* 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry  and  discussion;  in  the 
year  1817,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which,  Mr.  W.  St  urges  Bourne  was  chairman,  made 
a  very  elaborate  and  able  report  on  the  tendency 
and  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  Though  some 
of  the  positions  in  this  report  may  be  disputed,  it 
abounded  in  many  salutary  suggestions,  and  upon 
it  was  founded  the  important  act  of  1819,  by  which 
parishes  were  empowered,  among  other  improve- 
ments, to  appoint  managing  vestries  and  assistant 
overseers.  The  efiect  of  these,  and  other  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  auditing  parish  accounts, 
was  signally  evinced  in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which,  pauperism  increased  at  a  less  rate  than  <m^ 
quarter  per  cent,  while  population  increased  at  the 
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rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum.  Front 
the  inquiries  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1817, 
it  appeared  that  the  increase  in  the  gross  amount  of 
the  parish  assessment,  from  1776  to  1815,  had  arisen 
in  a  much  greater  degree  from  the  increase  of  law 
charges,  removals,  church  rate,  and  county  rate, 
than  from  the  increased  expenditure  in  the  mainte'' 
nance  of  the  poor. 

Were  we  to  inquire  I  feel  confident  we  should 
find  that  the  income  from  poor-rates  has  not  in-* 
Creased  in  a  ratio  with  the  national  income,  or  with 
the  rental  of  the  country,  or  with  the  incomes  de^ 
rived  from  profits  and  wages.     Such  comparisons 
are  superfluous.      Enough,  I  think,  has  been  ad- 
duced to  demonstrate  that  an  increase  of  pauperism  is 
not  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  the  poor-laws  5 
but  that  under  judicious  administration  they  may  hd 
made  subservient  to  a  diminution  in  its  amount,  as  is 
shown  by  pauperism  having  declined  relatively  to 
the  increase  of  population.     The  attempt  to  back 
Out  of  the  vicious  system  which  was    suffered  to 
creep  in  during  the  war  has  not  been  unaccompanied 
with  evil.     A  sharper  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  combined  with  reductions  in  wages,  have  doubt- 
less been  the  main  causes  of  the  incendiarisms  and 
insybordination  in  the  rural  districts.     Paupers,  like 
ahy  other  class,  are  tenacious  of  advantages  they 
have  once  possessed.     But  the  allowance  system, 
and    other   abuses,   which    appear  either  to  have 
Originated  or  been  greatly  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  and  fluctuating  value  of  bread 
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1795  to  1815  may 9 1  apprehend,  be  removed  in  con- 
jmiction  with  a  national  plan  of  emigration,  or  other 
alleviating  circumstance,  without  leaving  behind  the 
revengeful  feelings  lately  manifested.  Let  ut  pro* 
eeed  to  the  next  objection  against  poor-laws. 

II.  That  they  encourage  improvident  marriagef, 
and  cause  the  poor  to  rely  on  the  parish  rather  than 
their  own  good  conduct. 

'  A  ny  system  vtrhich  should  have  Uiia  tendency  would 
be  j  ustly  objectionable.  Self-dependence— depend- 
ence on  their  own  forethought  and  industry — not 
the  parish — are  the  only  guarantees  of  the  hi^ 
piness  of  the  working  classes.  I  doubt  whether 
the  poor-laws  have  tended  to  diminish  this  s^lf-de* 
pendence.  I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  and  the 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses  before  parliamentary  committees,  that  any 
man  was  ever  induced  to  marry  from  knowing  that 
the  parish  would  relieve  him,  provided  he  was  un- 
able to  maintain  his  family.  Bad  as  the  administr^^ 
tion  of  the  poor-laws  may  have  been,  the  prospect 
pf  a  workhouse  or  parish  allowance  has  never  been 
so  inviting  as  to  encourage  any  one  to  marry  upon  the 
strength  of  it.  The  workhouse  when  any  one  had 
so  much  thought  about  the  future  as  to  contemplate 
it  as  a  resource  to  fall  back  upon  for  himself 
and  children,  would  certainly  operate  rather  to 
check  than  to  promote  matrimony.  In  short,  the 
poor-laws  have  prevented  the  labouring  classes  from 
being  so  far  depressed  as  to  be  altogether  reckless 
of  the  future,  from  a  conviction  that  their  lot  eould 
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not  be  worse ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  more 
prudence  on  the  subject  of  wedlock.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  decrease  in  weddings  {see  p.  335,) 
dnring  the  last  half-century,  and  this  decrease,  be  it 
remembered  has  been  unaccompanied  with  any  in- 
crease of  illegitimate  births. 

The  distinction  made  between  the  married  and 
single  m  granting  allowances  for  children  appears  a 
sort  of  bounty  on  marriages ;  but,  without  defend- 
ing this  practice  I  should  hardly  think  it  has  tempted 
many  to  marry.  Marriages  have  been  sometimes 
promoted  by  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  parish- 
officers,  who,  in  order  to  evade  the  settlement  of  a 
ftanale  pauper  or  her  illegitimate  child,  have  effected 
a  matchy  and  thereby  in  lieu  of  one  claimant  have 
burdened  the  community  perhaps  with  half-a- 
dozen. 

To  general  imputations  of  improvidence  against  the 

iforking  classes  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
gress of  savings-banks  and  friendly  societies. 

III.  They  have  given  an  artificial  impulse  to  popu- 
lation, increasing  it  beyond  the  means  of  permanent 
employment  and  subsistence. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  misrepresentations  to 
which  the  poor-laws  have  been  exposed,  and  is  en- 
tirfjly  controverted  by  facts.  About  the  period  of 
passing  the  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1601,  there  are 
symptoms  of  population  being  on  the  increase  (see 
p.  58);  but  during  nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  150 
years  that  subsequently  elapsed,  it  remained  either 
stationary  or  slowly  augmented.     It  was  only  alion|M|| 
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1770  that  population  made  a  start,  chiefly  from  out 
unrivalled  mechanical  inventions,  and  consequent 
rapid  extension  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry.  Down  to  1795  the  general  complaint  was, 
not  that  the  poor-laws  had  increased  population  and 
lowered  wages,  but  that  they  had  diminished  it,  and 
raised  wages.  Mr.  McCulloch  cites  many  authori- 
ties {Political  Economy,  second  edition,  p.  413)  to 
show  that  this  was  the  general  impression  among 
public  writers  of  the  period  to  which  I  refer  of  the 
tendency  of  the  poor-laws.  Mr.  Young,  in  parti-* 
cular,  in  his  Farmers  Letters,  laments  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  settlement,  as  '^  tending  strongly 
to  prevent  an  increase"  of  the  labouring  poor,  in 
which,  he  thinks,  consists  the  "  strength  of  the 
state ;"  and  this)  opinion  we  have  seen  (p.  90,)  was 
embraced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Price,  and 
other  eminent  persons.  So  far  as  the  poor-laws  had 
any  influence  on  population,  it  is  likely  they  tended 
to  retard  rather  than  accelerate  its  increase.  The 
notion  that  they  offered  a  bounty  on  marriages  has 
been  questioned  in  the  preceding  answer;  butwhile^ 
on  the  one  hand,  they  had  no  influence  in  this  di* 
rection,  it  ig  probable  that  persons  of  property  soon 
became  convinced,  after  the  establishment  of  a  com** 
pulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  that  their  interest* 
were  opposed  to  a  rapid  increase  in  their  number; 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  was  the  constant  policy^ 
during  the  last  century,  of  landlords  and  farmers,  by 
pulling  down  of  cottages  and  other  expedients,  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  poor  persons 
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nuUrrymg  and  settling  iii  their  parishes  (Farmer't 
JLetterSf  pp.  300 — 302),  lest  it  should  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  their  rates. 

The  objection  I  am  considering  is  quite  irrecon« 
cilable  with  the  progress  of  population  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  :  in  the  former,  a  compulsory  poor-rate 
has  made  little  progress,  yet  population  has  increased 
as  fast  as  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  latter,  there  is 
no  provision  for  indigence,  and  population  has  aug- 
mented at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  in  England. 

IV.  Had  the  poor  not  been  tempted  to  place  a 
deceitful  trust  in  parish  assistance,  their  natural  sa^ 
gacity  would  have  led  them  to  act  with  prudence 
and  consideration,  and  prevented  them  multiplying 
their  numbers  beyond  the  demand  for  them. 

I  have  partly  replied  to  this  objection  in  the  last^ 
by  remarking  that  population  has  not  increased  faster 
in  England  than  in  other  countries  where  no  poor- 
laws  are  in  operation.  Those  who  calculate  on  the 
more  efiQcient  exercise  of  the  prudential  viriueSj  in 
the  absence  of  poor-laws,  are  not  acctirately  in- 
formed of  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes. 
That  portion  of  the  industrious  orders  who  chiefly 
become  objects  of  parish  relief,  are  very  little  under 
the  influence  of  prudence ;  and  no  system  of  civil 
polity,  I  fear,  would  be  wise  enough  to  subject 
them  to  it.  As  to  ihe  future,  they  never  think  about 
it  at  all ;  they  never  look  beyond  the  week,  the  day, 
or  even  the  next  meal.  It  is  very  strange,  but  the 
affluent  often  live  under  more  constant  apprehen 
sion  of  want  than  the  needy.    The  apprehensioti 
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ioss  of  rank  in  society,  for  instance,  is  more  terrible 
to  the  wealthy  than  the  apprehension  of  famine  to 
the  indigent.  Rich  men  often  destroy  themselves 
rather  than  part  with  their  carriages  and  champagpie ; 
but  the  poor  lose  their  mutton,  their  beer,  and  even 
the  bed  from  under  them,  and  live  on.  Want  dulls 
the  faculties ;  habit  accustoms  to  privations.  The 
evils  of  poverty  do  not  appal  those  who  have  en- 
dured these  evils  from  infancy.  Order  and  cleanli- 
ness, the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life,  do  not 
appear  essential  to  those  who  never  enjoyed  them. 
•Before  men  can  be  made  apprehensive  of  the  future, 
they  must  be  made  comfortable  for  the  present.  It 
is  the  pressure  of  actual,  not  the  dread  of  pro- 
spective evil,  that  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  poor, 
and  forms  the  incentive  to  industry. 

V.  In  Scotland  there  are  no  poor-laws,  and  the 
working  classes  are  more  moral  and  independent 
than  in  England. 

This  is  slightly  incorrect,  both  in  fact  and  infer- 
ence. 1.  There  are  poor-laws  in  some  of  the  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  where  there  is  no  compulsory  assess- 
ment for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there  are  voluntary 
^contributions.  2.  The  two  countries  do  not  admit 
of  exact  comparison.  Scotland  may  be  considemd 
a  young  country,  which  only  began  to  develop  its 
resources  after  thorough  incorporation  with  England, 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1745  :  since  then  it 
has  been  in  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  pro- 
gressive state,  the  most  favourable  of  any  to  the  in- 
dustrious classes;  but. let  it  advance  to  the  sta- 
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tionary,  ttrhen  capital  and  labour  are  redundant,  and 
it  will  lose  its  points  of  superiority.  3.  The  moral 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  may  be  conceded  to  their 
parochial  schools,  but  their  superior  independence 
of  character  may  be  doubted,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  is  not  attested  by  the  numerous  specimens 
ivhich  appear  in  the  south  of  England.  Poverty, 
however,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  favourable  to  inde- 
pendence of  demeanour,  and  it  is  possible  '*  the 
Saxon"  may  have  lost  something  of  his  ancient 
*'  pride  of  port,"  though  this  may  be  more  justly 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  wages  than  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poor-laws. 

VI.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  a  maintenance  is  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  private  property ;  since, 
as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  they 
may  ultimately  become  so  numerous  as  to  absorb 
rents,  tithes,  and  profits. 

'  A  speculative  apprehension  never  likely  to  be 
realized !  An  assessment  for  the  poor  is  no  more 
inconsistent  with  the  right  of  private  property,  than 
a  church-rate  or  government  tax,  and  like  these  will 
continue  to  be  paid  as  long  as  people  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  it  and  no  longer.  That  it  will  not 
continue  indefinitely  to  increase  is  proved  by  ex- 
perience. The  poor-rates  attained  their  maximum 
Anterior  to  1 820$  since  which  they  have  not  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  population. 
:  yil.  They  weaken  the  natural  affections,  and  su- 
persede the  obligation  imposed  on  the  members  of 
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a  family  to  co-operate  for  tbeir  mutual  support  m 
old  age  and  misfortune. 

A  commentary  wholly  at  yariance  with  the  text. 
The  very  charter  of  the  poor-laws,  the  43d  of  £liz»» 
bethy  enforces  the  ties  of  nature  by  requiring*  parents 
and  grand  parents  to  maintain  their  children  through 
infancy,  disease,  and  accident;  and  vice  vendf 
children  are  bound  to  support  their  distressed  parents 
in  need,  if  of  sufficient  ability.  The  practice  accords 
with  the  law.  It  is  deemed  the  consummation  of 
baseness,  of  pride,  and  meanness  for  a  rich  man 
to  suffer  his  poor  relatives  to  be  dependent  on  the 
parish,  or  live  or  die  in  a  workhouse ;  and  a  dread 
of  this  salutary  opprobrium  has  often  prevented  a 
fate  which  mere  consanguineous  ties  would  have 
been  too  feeble  to  accomplish. 

VIII.  It  has  deadened  private  benevolence,  and 
'Hhe  charity  of  law  has  superseded  the  charities  of 
both  home  and  neighbourhood." 

A  sufficiency  of  objects  to  keep  alive  benevolence, 
in  addition  to  those  within  the  scope  of  the  poor* 
laws.  But  what  kind  of  benevolence  is  intended 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  ?  If  that  of  almsgiving,  it  is  die 
parent  of  mendicity,  vice,  and  imposture ;  if  that  of 
Christmas  doles,  it  is  often  only  the  ostentation  of 
humanity,  which  at  once  flatters  pride  and  generates 
servility.  Where  benevolence  is  more  pure  it  is*  • 
virtue  of  irregular  exercise-— often  difficult  to  rouse 
into  action— too  late  frequently  for  its  office«-in 
excess,  or  unequal  to  its  purpose.     The  ^'  charity  of 
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law"  is  much  more  regular  and  discriminative ;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  emergency— its  offices  are  those 
of  duty  and  necessity,  which  neither  confer  favour 
nor  impose  obligation.  Under  such  a  system  tha 
charities  of  ''home  and  neighbourhood"  must  as* 
suredly  be  cemented,  binding  as  it  does  in  a  common 
interest  and  prescribed  locality  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  {HTosperous  and  unhappy. 

IX.  They  degrade  and  demoralize  the  working 
classes. 

A  popular  error,  propagated  from  writer  to  writer 
and  talker  to  talker  without  inquiry  or  reflection. 
It  can  be  no  disgrace  to  receive  what  the  iaw  allows. 
If  it  be  unpleasant  to  take  what  no  services  have 
earned,  the  poor  have  the  rich  and  noble,  and  the 
spiritual  to  keep  them  in  countenance.  But  to  the 
point.-— Ask  travellers  where  they  found  most  mean- 
ness and  mendicity,  or  if  they  found  the  workpeople 
in  any  country  more  independent  than  in  England  ? 
Ihey  are  dutiful  and  respectful ;  but  not  servile : 
they  have  not  the  coarseness  of  the  American  ''help," 
nor  the  suppleness  of  the  Italian,  but  domestic  ser* 
vants  and  <^ratives  mostly  know  their  office  and 
Adlil  it.  By  whom  are  the  mean  and  laborious 
<»ffices  of  life  chiefly  performed  ?  By  the  foreigner^ 
-Frenchman,  German,  or  Irish.  It  is  certainly  one 
alleviating  circumstance  in  the  mass  of  vagrancy 
which  overflows  into  this  country  from  abroad,  that 
the  spectacle  of  comfort,  dress,  and  manners  it  pre- 
-sents,  has  no  tendency  to  render  either  an  English- 
man or   Englishwoman  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
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community  to  which  they  belong.  Our  labomeit 
have  long  complained  of  the  depressing  competitknr 
of  Irish  immigrants ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  and  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  they  are 
threatened  with  new  rivals  horn,  the  plains  of  Italy, 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  Hartz  mountains. 

It  has  been  the  abuse  I  apprehend,  not  the  principle 
of  the  poor-laws  which  has  degraded  the  working 
claiss ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  was  the  making 
up  wages  out  of  the  rates.  Doubtless  a  farmer  would 
sometimes  employ  a  servant  on  these  terms  when  he 
could  not  at  full  wages,  by  which  he  was  kept  from 
total  idleness.  But  the  practice  is  pemicioos,  and 
breeds  confusion  of  all  sorts.  It  confounds  wages 
with  charity — ^the  master  with  the  overseer — the  in- 
dustrious Mith  the  idle,  in  short  it  confounds  every 
thing  which  it  ought  not  to  confound,  except  the 
married  and  single,  between  which  it  unfortunately 
makes  a  distinction. 

If  we  could  accurately  compare  the  state  of  England 
with  other  countries,  I  have  little  doubt  but  we  should 
find  that  our  poor  are  maintained  in  a  less  expensive 
way  to  the  community,  and  also  in  a  mode  less  tend- 
ing to  degrade  and  demoralize  them.  The  country 
next  to  us  in  intelligence  and  freedom  certainly  does 
not  offer  any  enviable  example.  From  recent  sta- 
tistical returns  of  Paris  it  appears  that  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  die  in  poor-houses  and  hospitals ; 
and  that  of  25,000  births  10,000  are  illegitimate  ; 
and  of  the  illegitimate  births  one-half  are  found- 
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X.  Any  amoant  of  poor-rate  is  sure  to  be  inade- 
quate to  its  object,  and  always  leaves  a  surplus  of 
distress  for  which  there  is  no  provision,  and  which 
surplas  equals  what  would  have  accrued,  had  there 
been  no  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  at  all. 

This  is  a  formidable  objection,  and  would  be  fatal 
to  the  policy  of  the  poor-laws  were  it  well-founded. 
The  object.of  the  poor  assessment  is  to  mitigate  dis- 
tress, but  if  for  the  distress  it  relieves  an  equivalent, 
portion  is  generated,  the  tax  imposed  on  society  is 
a  useless  burden--it  is  worse  ;  for,  according  to  the 
supposition,  social  distress  would  be  doubled,  one-> 
half  of  which  would  be  provided  for,  and  the  other 
destitute ;  and  thus  the  effort  under  such  a  system 
would  be  as   vain.  as.  the  attempt  to  destroy  the- 
Hydra.. 

My  first  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the. 
poor-rate  that  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  object* 
for  which  it.  is  raised,  any  fnore  than  any  other  fund 
raised  and  set  apart  for  a  specific  purpose.  If  the 
expenditure  be  lavish  and  injudicious,  it  may  exceed 
the  income ;  so  may  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  a 
corporation,  or  even  a  private  individual.  That  the 
poor-rate  will  not  continue  indefinitely  to  augment  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has,  relatively  to  the  popu- 
lation, already  begun  to  decline  under  an  improved 
system  of  management* 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  is  grounded  on  the 
supposition,  that  for  every  pauper  relieved  a  new 
claimant  is  called  into  existence.     Now,  it  is  unan-* 
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iwerably  true,  that  we  make  no  progress  towards  the 
extinction  of  indigence,  if  we  merely  provide  for  its 
relief  without  adopting  precautions  against  its  re- 
newed growth.  We  only  prune,  not  root  out,  the 
tares  of  want  and  poverty,  and  multiply  the  de* 
pendent  classes  of  society.  But  no  man  of  sense 
would  countenance  a  system  of  poor-laws  so  vicious- 
ly  administered.  The  legitimate  purposes  of  a  poor 
assessment  I  take  to  be  the  raising  of  a  provisional 
fund  for  meeting,  in  the  least  objectionable  way,  a 
positive  evil,  inseparable  from  the  existing  knowledge 
and  habits  of  society  ;  that  this  fund  ought  to  be  so 
disbursed  as  to  leave  no  one  an  excuse  for  being  either 
a  beggar  or  a  thief ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  spar- 
ingly disbursed  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  no  person 
to  be  a  pauper  rather  than  live  by  honest  labour. 
The  object  of  the  poor-laws  is  to  relieve  real  and 
unavoidable  distress,  not  distress  wantonly  and 
wickedly  created ;  and  if  the  poor-laws  are  pervert-- 
ed  into  the  fostering  of  the  idle  and  dissipate,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  laws  but  their  administrators,  who 
apply  the  poor  when  they  ought  to  apply  the 
vagrant  laws. 

XL  People  work  from  necessity,  not  choice ;  it 
follows,  if  there  be  any  fund  to  which  they  can  resort 
without  labour,  it  will  always  be  resorted  to ;  and,  m 
illustration  of  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  Bedford 
charity  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

This,  I  must  again  repeat,  is  arguing  against  die 
use  from  the  abuse.     If  a  fund  intended  for  a  good 
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purpoae  be  penrerted  to  a  bad  one,  the  fault  is  in 
those  haying  the  management  of  it.  The  idle  and 
dissolute  will  live  on  the  industrious  and  desenring, 
if  they  can ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  individuals  or  of 
society  if  they  succeed;  The  poor-rate  was  intended 
for  the  distressed ;  but  if  it  is  wasted  on  vice  and  im- 
providence,  the  opprobrium  rests  with  the  parish 
officers.  The  worthless  of  society  will  not  labour, 
if  they  can  live  by  standing  with  their  arms  folded 
at  the  comers  of  streets,  by  touching  their  hats  to 
passengers,  by  holding  up  a  bunch  of  matches,  or  by 
exposing  infants  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; 
but  it  arises  from  defective  information  in  the  commu- 
nity if  such  vagrant  artifices  are  successful. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  auswer  the  chief 
objections  against  the  poor-laws ;  others  have  been 
urged,  but  they  are  only  branches  from  the  more 
general  propositions  which  have  been  noticed. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  objections  against  a  com- 
pulsory poor-rate  may  be  resolved  into  three  sources : 
1.  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the.  history  of  the 
poor-laws,  especially  of  their  operation  during  the  ten 
yearsfn)ml.820to  1830.  2.  A  misapprehension  of  their 
mfluence  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  labouring 
population.  3.  Objections  have  been  raised  (and 
this  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  mistatement) 
wbich  apply  only  to  a  vicious  and  defective  admini- 
stration of  them,  not  to  the  l^itimate  purposes  of 
their  institution. 

I  shall  next  proceed  briefly  to  state  these  reason* 
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which  appear  to  me  unanswerably  to  establish  the' 
utility  of  a  compulsory  poor-rate,  as  a  branch  of  the- 
civil  institutions  of  a  well-ordered  community. 

III. PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

.  The  jfirst  condition  of  any  remedy  for  social  des- 
titution is  that  it  shall  be  available  and  adapted  to 
the  removal  of  the  evil.  Better  habits  in  the  people- 
might  perhaps  form  a  substitute  for  the  poor-rate; 
but  suppose  from  defective  education  or  other  cause 
those  habits  do  not  exist,  why  then  such  substitute 
becomes  wholly  inapplicable.  For  evils  which  now 
exist,  we  must  apply  remedies  that  are  now  applicable,- 
not  those  applicable  only  to  a  state  of  society  differ- 
ently constituted  from  the  present.  When  prudential 
habits  have  been  universally  established,  we  may 
trust  to  them  for  averting  the  evils  of  indigence ; 
till  then  we  might  as  well  expect  the  filth  and  mire 
which  accumulate  in  our  streets  and  highways  to  be 
removed  without  the  aid  of  the  scavenger. 

A  mass  of  destitution  is  constantly  being  generated, 
in  society;  it  arises  from  fluctuations  in  employ-', 
ment,  from  changes  of  the  seasons,  from  disease,  old 
age,'  orphanage,  infirmities  of  nature,  vice  and  im- 
providence. Part  of  this  destitution  may  be  foreseen, 
and  provided  against;  part  of  it  results  from  calami^ 
ties,  which  no  forethought  could  avert.  The  ques- 
tion is,  not  as  to  its  origin,  but  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.     So  long  as  society  exists  in  its 
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present  form,  or  any  other  of  which  the  world  has  yet- 
had  experience,  the  poor  form  an  inseparable  adjunct 
to  it,  and  how  they  shall  best  be  dealt  with  is  the 
subject  to  be  investigated. 

Where  there  is  no  public  provision  for  the  relief  of 
indigence,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  humanity, 
to  deny  to  the  wretched  the  liberty  of  craving  alms 
from  their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  The  con- 
servation of  society  demands,  that  neither  ignorance 
of  the  laws,  nor  the  pressure  of  want,  shall  justify  their 
violation  ;  and  no  man,  however  urgent  his  necessi- 
ties, shall,  with  impunity,  seize  on  the  property  of 
another;  but  it  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  this  prin- 
ciple, unwarranted  by  the  same  social  interests,  to 
interdict  to  distress,  what  charity  may  be  voluntarily 
disposed  to  bestow !  One  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  the  other,  in  its  own  nature,  scarcely  appears 
a  crime  at  all,  and  can  only  be  so  construed  from 
the  necessity  of  its  exercise  having  been  superseded 
by  civil  institutions.  Unless  distress  be  allowed 
openly  to  manifest  itself,  neither  its  intensity  nor 
extent  can  be  known ;  measures  of  alleviation  will 
not  be  adopted — its  origin  investigated;  nor  can 
these  salutary  reflections  be  excited  in  the  behokier^ 
tending  to  warn  him  from  errors  by  which  the  ca- 
lamities of  others  have  been  produced. 

All  these  reasons,  however,  for  the  open  toleration 
of  Mendicity,  in  countries  where  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute,  have  been  superseded  in 
England.  Hence,  the  institution  of  poor-laws,  dis^ 
penses  with  all  pretext  for  begging  for  subsistence*^ 
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Every  En^ishman  has  his  parish,  and  every 
is  boand  to  find  work  or  food  for  those  unable  to 
get  employment ;  to  bring  np  to  usefnl  trades,  the 
children  of  the  destitute;  and  to  provide  for  the 
lame,  impotent,  blind,  and  others,  bemg  poor,  and 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Under  these  humane  provisions,  the  rich  and  poor 
are  bound  up  in  a  common  fate,  and  reciprocal  ties 
of  obligation ;  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity  can 
visit  one,  without  operating  a  corresponding  influ- 
ence on  the  other ;  the  rich  have  an  interest,  para^ 
mount  to  the  poor  themselves,  in  every  circumstance 
influencing  their  condition ;  and  with  their  numbers, 
employments,  education,  improvidence,  and  vices, 
they  are  necessitated  to  feel  a  concern,  and  apply 
to  jtheir  consideration,  whatever  superior  knowledge 
or  forethought  they  possess,  in  order  to  the  perma« 
nent  security  of  their  own  enjoyments. 

Either  mendicity,  open  and  tolerated,  or  poor- 
rates,  is  the  only  alternative.  In  a  manufacturing 
community  like  England,  where  the  demand  for 
labour  is  subject  to  great  and  unceasing  fluctua- 
tions, the  consequences  of  the  former,  in  the  absence 
of  poor-laws  would  be  frightful  to  contemplate. 
To  the  cases  of  real  distress  in  our  streets,  would  be 
superadded  an  immense  mass  of  imposture,  which  in 
the  absence  of  any  legalized  system  for  its  detection 
and  exposure,  would  increase  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent. Under  the  poor-laws,  an  Englishman  does  not 
need  the  public  exhibition  of  distress,  to  be  apprized 
of  its  existence;  he  knows  it  from  the  amount  of  his 
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poor  assessment,  and  thus,  without  the  spectacle  of 
want  and  wretchedness  in  the  pablic  thoroughfaresi 
he  is  possessed  ^of  an  infallible  barometer  for  as^ 
certaioing  the  condition  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  the  absence  of  public  provision  for  the  poor,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  no  efforts  would  be  made  for  the 
mitigation  of  distress^;  it  would  be  the  work  of  indi« 
viduals,  of  voluntary  associations,  and  parochial  com- 
mittees without  number.  Subscriptions  would  be 
opened,  collections  made  from  house  to  house,  cha^ 
ritable  bequests  from  the  dying  would  be  solicited : 
all  this  would  be  done  without  co-operation,  without 
uniformity  of  principle,  without  responsibility ;  and 
the  Qonsequences  would  be,  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  fraud  and  mismanagement ;  the  waste,  labour,  and 
expense  would  be  greater  than  under  the  existing 
system  of  assessment ;  and  what  would  be  worse,  as 
the  exertions  and  sacrifices  were  voluntary^  the  bur- 
den would  fall  exclusively  on  the  benevolent,  while 
the  reckless  and  hard-hearted  would  be  exempt  from 
all  contribution  either  in  purse  or  person. 

Without  poor-laws,  the  great  bulk  of  society  must 
remain  in  a  iBtate  of  hopeless  and  irreclaimable  misery. 
But  misery  is  incompatible  with  moral  and  intellec- 
tual  culture :  it  is  incompatible  with  personal  and 
proprietary  security ;  it  is  incompatible  with  public 
liberty  and  freedom  of  discussion.  The  greatest  im* 
provement  in  government — that  of  producing  a  con- 
victioa  of  the  advanti^;es  it  confers  on  the  whole 
community,  in  lieu  of  mere  coercion,  could  never  b%  4 
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realized.  A  mass  of  social  wretx:hedness  would  al-» 
ways  form  the  pabulum  of  sedition ;  it  would  always 
form  the  combustible  mass  which  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue  could  kindle  into  the  flames  of  discontent 
and  agitation.  Hence,  in  place  oi public  optnioHy^i 
barrier  of  force  and  delusion— of  standing  armies,  of 
well-paid  ecclesiastics,  and  sinecure  placemen,  would 
be  necessary  to  shield  the  ruling  few  against  the  ig-^ 
norant  and  destitute  many. 

It  is  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  affluent,  operat- 
ing through  the  instrumentality  of  the  poor-laws, 
that  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  effected.  The  poor  are  too 
depressed,  and  too  inert,  to  make  voluntary  efforts 
for  bettering  their  lot.  In  all  ages,  and  all  countries 
we  find  they  remain  stationary,  unless  acted  upon 
by  the  upper  strata  of  society.  In  England,  the 
course  of  social  improvemeut  has  been  downwards. 
Villanage  was  not  abolished  by  the  serfs,  but  chiefly 
by  the  interference  of  the  rich  and  educated  clergy* 
The  foundations  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  were  not  laid  by  the  oppressed  burghers 
of  cities  and  towns,  but  by  the  feudal  barons  of  the 
age  of  Magna  Charta.  In  like  manner,  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  example,  and  almost  coercive  interference  of  the 
opulent  and  intelligent,  that  the  state  of  the  poor  of 
our  own  day  can  be  alleviated.  The  middle  classes 
suffer  from  their  vices  and  misery,  and  have,  by  the 
exaction  of  an  assessment  for  their  relief,  a  direct 
interest  in  inculcating  in  them  right  principles  of 
conduct  ?  and  thus,  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
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justice  and  humanity,  is  further  enforced  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  civil  institution.* 

Without  a  public  provision  for  the  needy,  our 
laws  would  be  inconsistent.  Society,  by  its  watch- 
fulness over  population,  by  its  severe  enactments 
against  infanticide,  abortion,  and  whatever  may  frus- 
trate  the  multiplication  of  its  members,  tacitly  binds 
itself  to  their  general  sustentation.  A  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  more  unfortunate  may  be  consi- 
dered a  temporary  provision  raised  for  their  main- 
tenance during  pupilage,  till  such  time  as  they  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  real  interestsi 
and  have  acquired  knowledge  more  suited  to  their 
domestic  happiness  and  social  importance. 

Our  poor-laws  are  often  written  and  spoken  of  as 
if  nothing  analogous  to  them  existed  in  any  other 
country.  **  In  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  **  a 
sound  interpretation  of  the  law  would  educe  as  valid 
a  right  to  relief  from  the  statute-book  of  Scotland  as 

*  The  poor  have  been  mostly  found  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  plans  for  their  own  benefit.  Their  hostility  to  the 
Keformation,  is  a  case  in  point,  and  has  been  before  remarked 
(p.  40).  According  to  M.  de  Bussiere  (  Voyage  en  Rustie,  1829), 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Livonia,  was  resisted  by  the  peasan- 
try. The  colliers  and  salters  of  the  north  were  bondsmen  till 
the  year  1775,  and  did  not  feel  grateful  when  their  fetters  were 
knocked  off  by  the  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  They  were  so  far  from 
desiring  or  prizing  the  blessing  conferred  on  them,  that  they 
esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  their  freedom,  to  be  a  mere  desire 
on  the  part  of  their  proprietors  to  get  rid  of  what  they  called 
liead  and  Larigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female  of 
their  number,  by  bearing  a  child,  made  an  addition  to  the  Uv9 
itoek  of  their  master's  property* 
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from  that  of  England.^  In  France,  besides  munei 
rous  hospitals,  a  revenue  is  raised  for  the  poor  bj 
octrois^  or  dues  on  wine,  cider,  spirits,  and  other 
articles  of  consumption,  paid  on  thieir  introduction 
into  towns.  These  are  exclusive  of  winter  colWc« 
tions,  and  occasional  issues  from  the  public  treasury^ 
on  the  application  of  mayors  and  local  magistrates; 
In  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  thi 
Netherlands,  a  provision  for  the  poor  was  made  on 
the  extinction  of  feudality.  In  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
I  believe  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grerman  states,  not 
only  is  a  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor* 
but  their  education.  Lastly,  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  both  paupers  by  law,  and  beggars  and  va- 
grants by  connivance,  as  in  England.  In  Boston 
only  {North  American  Review,  No.  72,  p.  181), 
there  are  2000  persons  "  who  get  their  daily  bread 
^y  Egging'  or  fraud." 

Experience  is  considered  the  best  test,  and  the 
English  system  of  poor-laws  will  not  suffer  by  its 
application.  The  43d  of  Elizabeth  has  been  in  ope- 
ration since  1601,  and  what  have  been  its  results? 
May  not  our  population  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  ? 
Is  the  number  of  workpeople  more  disproportioned 
to  the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment  than  in 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy  ?  Are 
they  less  brave,  less  cleanly,  less  moral,  less  prudent, 
less  manly  and  independent  ?  in  short,  do  they  not 
possess  every  domestic  and  social  virtue  in  at  least 
as  great  perfection  as  their  neighbours  ?    To  these 


qpRttioiis  I  knofw  every  traveller  will  answer  in  the 
affirmative;  and  those  who  are  not  travellers  will  be 
able  to  answer  in  the  same  manner  from  the  spe- 
dmens  of  forei^  prpdoction  which  are  seeking  to 
establish  themselves  amongst  us. 

Degraded  at  a  pauper  may  be,  he  is  at  least  an 
improvement  on  the  beggar ;  and  every  one  knows 
that  mendicity  b  the  only  alternative  in  place  of 
pauperism. 

Had  poor-laws  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  would 
fAie  have  been  in  her  present  state  I  Many  of  her 
calamities  have  doubtless  resulted  from  faction,  mis- 
government,  and  degrading  superstition ;  but  can  it 
be  supposed  the  gentry  and  priesthood  would  have 
suffered,  nay,  encouraged,  her  population  to  in- 
crease at  such  a  fearful  rate — ^to  multiply  in  filth 
and  rags — ^had  the  indigent,  those  who  could  neither 
obtain  employment  nor  food,  had  a  legal  claim  on 
their  estates  and  income?  Most  assuredly  not: 
they  T90nld  have  been  incapable  of  such  reckless- 
ness, such  soicidal  infatuation. 

The  different  rates  at  which  capital  and  popula- 
tion have  increased  in  England  and  Ireland,  during 
the  last  century,  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  differ- 
ence in  their  civic  economy,  in  the  institution  of 
poor-laws.  Though  capital  has  increased  in  Ireland, 
it  18  generally  supposed  by  the  best  infonned  that  it 
has  not  increased  more  than  one-third  or  one  •fourth 
so  fast  as  in  England ;  while  on  the  other  hand» 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  Ireland  hai 
been  nearly  quadniple  the  rat^  of  its  increase  ^ 
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England.  la  1730  the  population  of  England  andl^ 
Wales  was  6,796,000;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to 
13,894,571,  or  rather  more  than  doubled.  In  Icoir 
land  the  population  in  1731  was  estimated  at 
2,010,221 ;  in  1831  it  amounted  to  7,734,365^ 
which  has  been  almost  a  fourfold  increagte  in  the 
last  century.  The  permanent  surplus  of  labouring 
people  has  been  estimated  {Pari.  PaperSj  vol.  TiiL 
p.  4.  Sess.  1830)  at  one-fifth,  and  by  Mr.  Ensor  at 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population. 

In  short,  Ireland  a£R[>rds  an  illustration  of  the 
main  proposition  I  have  sought  to  establish  in  favour 
of  the  poor-laws,  namely,  that  the  poor  will  either 
deteriorate  or  remain  stationary  in  their  degrada*- 
tion,  unless  acted  upon  by  the  classes  immediately 
above  them ;  and  the  classes  above  them  will  never 
interest  themselves  about  their  welfare,  unless  stimu- 
lated thereto  by  the  pressure  of  a  compulsory  assess* 
ment ;  in  other  words,  till  they  find  tlieir  own  secu- 
rity and  enjoyments  endangered  by  the  misery  and 
predial  agitation  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 


IV  — PERSONS  ENTITLED  TO  PARISH  RELIEF. 

Having,  in  the  last  section,  endeavoured  to  esta^ 
l)lish  the  policy  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  I  shall  next  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  de-* 
pcription  of  persons  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted. Many  who  are  in  favour  of  a  poor-rate  are 
Itill  inclined  to  keep  the  amount  at  amininuun^and 
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for  this  purpose  ha?e  submitted  the  following  su^ 
gestions  :  1.  That  no  case  of  distress  shall  be  eligible 
to  relief  unless  it  be  casual,  unavoidable,  and  such 
at  oidinary  prudence  could  not  foresee  and  avert« 
2.  That  able-bodied  labourers  shall  not  be  eligible 
ix>  relief  merely  because  they  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment. 3.  That  neither  a  wife  nor  child  per  se 
shall  constitute  a  claim  to  parish  allowance. 

Under  the  first  class  of  exclusions,  a  claim,  on  ac- 
count of  old  age,  would  be  rejected  ;  since  that  is  a 
calamity  which  comes  on  a  man  by  degrees,  and  can 
always  be  foreseen.  Secondly,  mere  want  of  em- 
ployment is  often  nothing  more  than  one  of  those 
occasional  depressions  in  demand  for  labour  arising 
out  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  or  vicissitudes  of 
trade,  which  are  of  periodical  occurrence,  and  which 
workmen  ought  to  be  provided  against.  Thirdly^ 
marriage  is  a  voluntary  act,  for  which  the  parties 
have  nobody  but  themselves  to  blame,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  reasonably  expect  to  escape  the 
burden  they  have  deliberately  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  throwing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  cases  of  exclusion  from 
parish  relief  are  founded — first,  on  the  considera- 
tion that  they  are  all  cases  of  distress,  which,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues,  might  be  avoided : 
secondly,  on  the  consideration  that  by  leaving  such 
cases  of  distress  to  what  may  be  termed  their  natural 
punishment,  a  powerful  motive  is  created  for  the 
exercise  of  the  forethought  by  which  they  may  be 
avoided :  and  thirdly,  that  a  public  provisiQn  for 
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aiwh  caset  of  distress  is  raally  granting  •  boiUKtJp  eg; 
iiBprudence.  -.|.| 

.  My  first  remark  on  these  deductions  ia»  that  k%i 
fore  we  rely  on  the  prudential  virtues  as  m  furoviMOft 
lor  any  description  of  indigence^  we  must  b^  aiuos' 
that  such  prudential  virtues  exist.  If  the  hubita  of 
the  poor  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  they  do  neli 
exist,  then  they  can  neither  he  a  remedy  ncur  pfcvf  ntkNli 
of  that  specific  evil  for  which  the  poor-laws  provide- 
nt is  an  error  on  which  I  have  hefore-  enlarged,  tft 
fupp^se  either  that  the  poor-laws  eacourage  an  im^. 
pnyvidence  which  would  not  prevail  in  the  absence 
9f  such  an  institution,  or  that  the  absence  o£.  thfWk 
would  call  into  exercise  an  increase  of  pradeooa 
Dot  before  in  operation.  The  class  to  whom  tht 
poor-laws  are  available/ and  for  whom,  in  truth,  thtf 
l^«re  intended,  are  never  influenced  by  prospecUft 
ccmaiderations,  they  neither  look  backwarda  nor 
forwards;  they  form  no  useful  resolves  for  thafiki 
ture  from  experience  of  the  past,  for  they  bib  equal^ 
regardless  of  both.  It  is  among  the  workbg  daasee 
as  it  is  indeed  among  every  other  class  of  the  iconr 
munity,  a  certain  portion  of  them  are  wholly  reek- 
less  of  consequences ;  either  from  defect  of  ediie%- 
tson  or  defect  of  nature,  they  have  no  habits  «f 
calculation  and  forethought;  they  live,  every  day  mk 
H  it  were  their  last,  and  never  think  what  to*momm. 
twy  brbg  forth.  Thia  description  does  not  ap|ily 
to  the  whole  of  the  working,  any  more  than  to  tlM 
whole  of  the  middle  or  upper  orders  of  socieiy^ 
JWhaps  of  the  eniira  olaas  of  operatives  aiad  1m* 
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Jbonciift  not  mcire  thtn  inMi-fburth  ever  Imrdea  the 
fMUrith  at  all ;  the  remaiDder,  by  superior  economy, 
flnmagemeiity  and  saving,  make  a  provision  for  all 
thei  caiualUes  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  sick- 
aese,  age,  or  want  of  employment.  It  is  not  (or 
these  the  poor-laws  were  designed,  but  for  the  smaller 
portioQ  wh6  sire  vnfortunately  not  endowed  with 
flknilar  habits,  and  whose  existence  I  contend  4i 
ftoeiety  is  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  poor-laws,  bat 
Anr  whom  I  think  it  is  better  a  compulsory  provision 
should  be  made,  than  they  should  be  left  to  resort 
to  tliose  extremities  which  without  it  would  be  theur 
jttily  revource. 

*  The  poor-laws  have  not  been  instituted  for  the 
nlief  of  the  destitute  merely,  but  for  the  general 
peace  and  security  of  the  community.  They  ase 
JBOt  only  an  institutk)n  of  charity  but  of  police, 
to  shield  society  from  the  evils  of  mendicity  ami 
mme.  If  we  exclude  the  aged  in  distress,  or  the  M»^ 
iMdied  in  want  of  work  from  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tion^ we  fail  to  obtain  one  great  object  of  their 
establishment.  Cases  of  distress  will  arise  from  these 
causes,  and  how  are  they  to  be  met  ?  The  sufferers 
will  not  ttarve ;  therefore  they  must  either  beg  or 
steal,  or  be  relieved.  If  we  tolerate  the  first  in  ever 
so  limited  a  degree  we  open  a  door  for  the  admission 
«f  the  greatest  evil  the  poor-laivs  were  meant  to 
sacdude ;  and  if  mendicity  be  allowed  in  conjunction 
with  a  poor-rate  the  community  is  at  once  afflicted 
arnth  both.  Therefore  I  say  let  there  be  no  pretext 
citiier  for  begging  or  stealing;  let  the  poor-laws 
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embrace  every  case  of  absolute  destitution  wbether  it 
arise  from  old  age  or  want  of  employment ;  if  tlie 
latter  is  occasioned  by  idleness  or  criminal  miscM<> 
duct  there  are  laws  to  punish  the  offender,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  magistrate  or  parish  officer  if  they  be 
not  enforced. 

Whether  the  destitution  for  which  the  poor-laws 
provide  arises  from  improvidence  or  unavoidable'  ne^ 
cessity,  is  not  so  important  a  consideration  as  that 
persons  and  property  should  be  shielded  from  ill 
pretext  of  violation ;  and  the  security  of  these»  and 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  guaranteed  I  esteem  wholly  incompatible  with 
any  large  portion  of  the  community  being  in  a  atete 
of  extreme  misery  without  resource  or  means  of 
alleviation- 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  I  am  a  decided  advocate 
of  the  famous  national  institution  of  the  Elizabethan 
age ;  but  though  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the 
poor-laws,  I  am  neither  an  advocate  of  the  abuses 
in  the  laws  themselves,  nor  in  their  practical  ad- 
ministration. 

V. — ^IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE   POOR-LAWS. 

• 

The  law  of  settlement  interferes  with  the  free  cir<- 
culation  of  labour  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  legis- 
lation. Why  should  a  man's  claim  to  relief  depend 
on  the  circumstance  that  he  was  born  here  or  his 
mother  there ;  or  that  he  was  apprenticed  in  this  place 
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or  resided  a  year  in  that.  What  puerile  distinctioni 
•^profitable  only  to  lawyers— for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  community^  living  under  the  same  laws^ 
and  under  the  same  government.  An  Englishman 
is  an  Eotglishmani  whether  a  native  of  Cornwall  or 
Westmorland,  and  he  ought  to  be  eligible  to  relief 
as  much  in  one  place  as  the  other. 

The  enormous  number  and  complexity  of  the  poor- 
laws,  chiefly  arise  from  the  conflicting  rights  of  set- 
tlement; they  are  the  source  of  endless  disputes, 
and  the  most  costly  portion  of  parochial  litigar 
tion,  and  by  the  frauds,  tricks,  and  conspiracies  to 
which  they  give  rise  among  parish  officers,  and  the 
cmekies  sometimes  perpetrated  in  the  removal  of 
paupers,  contribute  greatly  to  bring  into  disrepute, 
this  branch  of  our  civil  institutions.  This  is  by  no 
ineans  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  practice  of  hirtJig 
Jar  a  year^  by  which  the  master  became  bound  to 
maintain  his  -servant  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  sickness 
or  in  health,  is  not  so  common  in  husbandry  labour 
.as  formerly ;  either  there  is  no  legal  hiring  at  all,  or 
the-  servant  is  engaged  for  a  term  less  than  a  year, 
■by  which  his  claim  to  a  settlement  is  evaded.  A 
similar  practice,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  prevails 
in  the  letting  of  houses;  if  the  rent  exceeds  ten 
.pounds  per  annum,  they  are  often  let  for  a  shorter 
*term  than  a  year,  or  a  private  understanding  is  en- 
,teied  into  with  the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  regulating 
the  mode  of  paying  the  rent,  so  that  the  claim  of  the 
former,  in  consequence  of  his  occupancy,  may  be 
firuatrated.  In  some  towns  (Hastings  to  wit),  printed 
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directioni  are  drcnlated  among  the  inbabitasU^  :a% 
•tracting  them  in  the  art  of  hiriag  aenranti,  lattiog 
bouaei,  and  managing  apprentices*  ao  that  BO.aettl4* 
meut  in  the  parish  may  be  created:  thna,  aomb  of 
the  most  salutary  usages  of  life,  and  eren  the.  ma* 
Bagement  of  property,  are  superseded  and  intcrferld 
with  by  the  settlement  laws. 

In  lien  of  the  existing  diversified  claimt,  it  wotild 
be  better  to  substitute  a  uniform  principloy  asl 
what  better  could  be  adopted,  than  that  which  should 
found  the  right  to  parochial  relief  of  all  male  adultip 
solely  on  residence  in  one  parish  for  a  determinate 
period ;  leaving  children  and  married  women  to.  dei* 
rive  their  settlements  from  their  parents  or  hiiitauBd% 
as  at  present. 

The  unequal  site  of  parishes  is  another  obstacle 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  The 
magnitude  of  parishes  is  neither  founded  on  propertyi 
population,  nor  territorial  extent.  In  the  North,  the 
wea  of  parishes  is  quadruple  what  it  is  in  the  sooih 
of  England.  In  some  parishes  there  are  no  inhabitant^ 
m  others,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  a  hundreds  in 
others  again,  a  hundred  thousand  and  upwardi. 
These  discrepancies  should  be  reconciled.  A.legia- 
lative  measure  which  would  new-model  the  parochial 
dif  isions  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  of  immense  sockl 
^benefit,  not  only  in  the  administnition  of  the  pooB- 
laws,  but  as  the  basis  of  national  police,  judicaturti 
and  municipal  government. 

The  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor  assessment ;  and 
the  disproportionate  weight  with  wliich  it  fall&on  seal 
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cbsttd  pmperiYt  fonns  a  just  inbject  of  complaint; 
JPioleMioiit,  manafactures,  and  trade  are  among  th^ 
principal  sources  of  revenue ;  yet,  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  scarcely  touches  them,  which  is  the  less 
^defensible,  when  we  consider  that  the  two  last  ate 
tiie  most  fraitfal  sources  of  pauperism.  The  nature 
of  this  evil  will  be  evident,  from  the  following  state- 
aient,  exhibiting  the  allocation  of  the  rates  levied,  ui 
the  year  aiding  March  25th,  1826,  showing  the  pro* 
fiortional  parts  wsed  on  land,  dwelling-houses,  &c« 


Property. 

Amoant 
Levied. 

ParUof 
1000 

No.  52, 
Sess.  1850, 

XjUiI      •    •    •    •    • 

MiUsj  Factories,  &c. 
Mawrial  Piofitt  .    . 

Total    •    :  £ 

£  4,795,482 

1,814,228 

259,565 

96,882 

688 

261 

37 

14 

6,966,157 

1000 

The  chief  argument  relied  upon  in  the  defence  of 
thia  allocation  of  the  poor  and  county  rates  is,  thaA 
4he  possesfors  of  property  bought  or  inherited  their 
possessions  subject  to  the  poor  assessment,  and  they 
bave  no  more  right  to  complain  of  its  pressure  or- in- 
equality, than  they  have  to  complain  of  the  pressure 
-or  inequidity  of  the  land-tax,  or  other  fixed  burden 
•with  which  their  estates  are  charged.  The  assessment. 
4oo^  is  said  to  be  expedient  as  well  as  just :  for  the 
'•wnera  and  occupiers  of  land  and  houses  are  those 
only,  who  have  the  power  over  the  increase  ofpop»' 
Jblion ,-  and,  by  laying  the  burden  of  providing  fcr 
and  managing  the  poor  wholly  upon  them,  they 
aie  prompted,  not  only  to  take  measures  for  econo- 
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jnizing  the  fundi  for  their  support,  but  to  prevent' a 
too  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  labourii^ 
classes*  .      . 

Passbg  over  the  latter  part  of  this  reasoning,  I 
may  observe,  that  the  former  part  does  not  exactly 
meet  the  objection.  The  poor-rate  is  a  variable  as* 
sessment,  and  many  estates  have  suddenly  become 
liable  to  a  great  additional  charge,  solely  from  .the 
circumstance  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  ci 
newly-created  commercial  or  mamnfacturing  esta- 
blishments, which  have  drawn  to  the  spot  a  great  in- 
crease of  workpeople.  These  establishments  may 
yield  princely  revenues  to  the  owners ;  .they  majy 
realize  immense  profits  from  the  labours  of  the  per- 
sons they  employ;  while  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  and  houses  in  their  vicinity,  who  do  not  benefit 
by  them,  are  almost  exclusively  sufferers  from  their 
existence,  in  the  increased  burdens  they  entail  upon 
them  in  the  maintenance  of  the  diseased,  aged, 
maimed,  and  impotent,  that  they  multiply  in  thea: 
parishes. 

A  poor  rate,  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed  by  the  owners  of  mills,  factories, 
and  mercantile  establishments,  would  tend  to  adjust 
the  unequal  pressure  of  the  poor  assessment.  Bnt  to 
this  modification  it  has  been  objected,  that  it  would 
operate  as  a  tcLx  on  workpeople,  and  thereby  dis- 
courage their  employment.*  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked in  favour  of  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 

•  Report  on  the  Poor-laws,  Pari,  Papers,  roL,  vi.  l^T.  > 
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ing  djuneli,  that  if  their  establishments  tend  to  m« 
crease  the  poor-rates,  they  more  than  compensate 
the  owners  of  property,  by  the  increased  value  ihef 
give  to  land  and  houses  in  their  neighbourhood. 

It  has  been  proposed  (^Quarterly  Review ,  No.  96) 
that  the  parish  assessment  should  be  levied  on  one  iini« 
form  rate ;  say  in  proportion  of  full  rental  for  lands-, 
and  three-fourths  of  rental  for  buildings;  or  three- 
fourths  the  rack  rental  of  lands,*  and  two- thirds 
buildings.  At  present,  every  parish  has  a  different 
principle;  so  that  parliamentary  returns  of  poor-rates 
can  only  give  deceptive  information  as  to  the  real 
proportion  of  the  sum  raised,  to  the  value  of  the 
property  assessed. 

'  Another  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
poor-laws  has  been  thus  set  forth : 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  some  alteratu^is 
■boold  take  place  in  the  law,  so  as  to  aUow  the  twntr  of  rated 
property,  or  his  agent,  considerable  power  in  lajing  on  the  rate, 
and  administering  it  when  raised;  in  which  case,  the  owner 
fllurald  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rate :  at  presrat  It 
ia  under  the  sole  control  of  the  occupier,  who  pays  the  whole. 
The  temanfroecapier  has  not  the  same  permanent  interest  in  the 
proper  management'of  the  rate  as  the  owner  has :  if  the  retet  v»- 
ereoH,  iht  Unant  on  eachfreth  letting  will  make  this  u  ground  for 
a  diminithed  rent,  and  often  thinks  it  is  his  interest  to  keep 
wages  as  low  as  possible,  however  high  the  rates  may  thereby 
be  raised ;  and  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  abuses  prevalent  ia 
several  dOnnties  of  the  south  of  England.  If  the  owner  paid  a 
proportion  of  the  rate,  its  increase  would  be  a  salutary  warning 
to  him,  that  some  attention  to  the  subject  was  necessary,  and 
his  interest  would  direct  him  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
woricmen,  as  the  only  true  and  permanent  mode  of  kee^vD%1MiH 
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MliMi  loir.  In  crdiany  cmm,  wad  k  agriadliini  dialilol%  It 
im  a  gMMTil  nile»  that  ratas  and  wafoa  vazj  ioTeiwljr  to 
otbar :  if  wages  are  high,  lajtes  are  low ;  and  if  rates  an 
lihiges  are  low.  In  Scotland,  the  rate  is  laid  on  by  the  herttors 
only,  or  their  agents,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergymen,  and  paM 
in  sqnal  pordons  by  heritor  and  occnpier,  and  ezpended  l>y  the 
■inister  and  IdA  sessioa. — Hints  o»  tke  iVsefiesi  AdmJnhh^ 
Umt  ^  tJb#  P§ar'Um,  p.  4. 

-  Whether  the  advantages  of  this  aHeratkm  woqM 
(Dountervail  its  aocompanying  eyils,  it  is  difficnh  to 
detennine;  it  appears  liable  to  three  objections: 
1.  By  letting  a  new  class  into  the  working  of  tbt 
poor«lawSy  it  might  impede  and  complicate  their  prae^ 
tical  administration.  2.  The  tenant*  occupier  is  M 
the  spot :  he  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  poor{ 
is  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  character,  vnd  is 
likely  to  manage  them  more  judiciously  than  th^ 
landlord  or  his  agent,  who  is  probably  an  absentee 
horn  the  parish,  and  moves  in  a  more  elevated 
sphere  of  life.  3.  It  would  not  create  additional  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  not 
now  substantially  possessed  by  the  owners  of  pro- 
jperty.  The  writer  admits  that  an  increase  in  parish 
rates  is  made  a  ground,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
for  the  payment  of  a  diminished  rent ;  so  that  ths 
ownesiis  indirectly  interested,  at  least,  as  much  as 
if  he  paid  a  portion  of  the  rates  in  all  the  circum<r 
irtances  that  influence  the  condition  of  the  working 
'daases. 

•  One  advantage,  it  must  be  conceded,  would  resnit 
frOD^i  the  greater  interference  of  the  landlohls  in  the 
josanagement  of  the  poor.    They  would  bring  a  wider 
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ezperienoe  and  more  general  principles  to  the  -taik' 
than  is  now  usually  combbed  in  the  practical  ad-J 
ministration  of  the  poor-laws :  but  even  this  the]fr 
have  opportunities  for  communicating  to  their  tenants 
on  the  lent-day,  or  in  their  more  appropriate  func- 
tions of  magistrates. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dilate  further  on 
this  proposition;  as  government  has  appointed  a 
commission  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  improvements  of  which  this  branch  of  public 
economy  is  susceptible,  no  doubt  the  suggestion  I 
have  just  noticed  will  obtain  a  dae  share  of  consi« 
deration. 

YI. — PRACTICAL  HINTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  POOR  AllO 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR«LAWS. 

I  have  now  stated  the  chief  reasons  I  have  to  urge 
in  favour  of  the  poor-laws,  and  suggested  some 
alterations  in  them.  The  general  conviction  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  under  an  enlightened 
administration  they  might  be  made  more  conducive 
than  any  other  system  to  the  diminution  of  indi- 
gence and  its  consequences,  pauperism  and  mendi- 
city. To  show  how  these  ends  may  be  attained,  I 
shall  submit  a  few  suggestions,  according  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  relief  and  management  of  the 
poor  might  be  improved. 

I .  The  parish  allowance  ought  never  to  compete 
with,  or  be  an  equivalent  for  the  fair  wages  of  labour, 
tt  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  no  person  who  can  get 
employment  to  be  a  pauper;  the  lowest wa^  of  \Vl<& 
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lowest  labourer  ought  to  be  better  than  pariih  pay* 
Upon  this  principle,  the  parish  would  never  be  a  co- 
vert for  idleness  and  imposture ;  the  able-bodied 
would  never  seek  it  to  augment  their  comforts  and 
ease,  in  preference  to  a  dependence  on  their  own  in- 
dustry; and  it  would  become  what  it  ought  to 
be,  only  a  resource  for  those  who  are  willing,  but 
otherwise  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

2.  Parish  allowance  is  nothing  more  than  a  cAo- 
ritable  dole^  and  the  person  who  is  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  necessitated  to  accept  the  gratuitous  bounty 
of  his  feliow-men^.cannot  justly  claim  the  full  ezer* 
else  of  his  personal  rights.  As  he  is  maintained  by 
the  public,  he  can  have  no  right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  of  that  maintenance,  either  as  respects  his 
clothing,  diet,  lodging,  habitation,  or  employment. 
Whatever  regulations  a  parish  may  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  frame  in  respect  of  these,  in  order  to  econo- 
mise the  parochial  expenditure  and  lessen  the  rates, 
they  have  perfect  right  to  enforce,  provided  such  re- 
gulations are  unaccompanied  with  any  hardship  in- 
consistent with  the  legal  objects  of  the  poor-laws,  to 
grant  relief  to  the  destitute. 

3.  Two  essential  points  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view  are,  first,  not  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
pauper  or  dependant  class  of  labourers;  and  se« 
condly,  not  to  resort  to  any  expedient  for  creating 
employment,  which  may  lessen  the  amount  of  work 
already  in  existence  for  the  employed  and  inde- 
pendent class  of  workpeople.  The  first  would  be  a 
direct  aggravation  of  the  evil  against  wliich  society 
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18  cbntendin^ ;  and  the  last  would  be  curing  one  ia* 
cohvenience  by  the  creation  of  another  of  equal  mag- 
nitude. Home  colonization  is  liable  to  the  former 
objection,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  establish,  under 
an  organized  and  permanent  system,  an  interme- 
diate grade  of  pauperism,  while  the  object  is  to  re- 
duce pauperism  to  its  lowest  amount.  New  employ- 
ments, howerer,  might  be  found  which  would  neither 
augment  the  mass  of  pauperism,  nor  interfere  with 
the  employed  labourer.  In  both  town  and  country 
parishes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  many  un- 
dertakings that  are  not  entered  upon  from  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  the  current  wages  of  labour ;  but  it 
would  be  better  for  parish  officers  to  contract  for  the 
execution  of  labour  of  this  description  at  less  than 
its  current  price,  as  a  temporary  means  of  finding 
employment  for  their  paupers,  than  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  total  idleness.  No  one  can  have  observed 
the  state  of  the  roads,  footpaths,  courts,  lanes» 
alleys,  and  sewers,  of  the  metropolis,  without  being 
convinced  of  the  immense  quantity  of  additional 
labour  that  might  be  exerted  with  benefit  to  the 
public.  Parishes,  with  unemployed  paupers  on  their 
hands,  and  without  any  of  the  work  to  execute  to 
which  I  allude,  might  enter  into  agreements  with 
adjoining  parishes  differently  situated*  In  improving 
the  estates  of  gentlemen,  and  on  the  property  of 
most  private  persons,  more  or  less  of  this  sort  of 
work  might  be  found.  The  principle  of  such  em-> 
ployment  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  parish  must 
not  be  a  competitor  with  either  the  employer  o^:  tfai|g| 
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employed  in  the  maiket  of  lahoor ;  it  must  give  loH 
remuDeratioii  to  the  paoper  than  the  r^pnlar  wofk- 
inan  receives ;  and  it  nmst  execate  no  work  at  the 
under  prioe,  except  such  as  without  its  interferenoe 
would  have  remained  unexecuted.  A  perliainentaiy 
committee  might  he  usefoUy  employed  in  aya^iff^niuy 
witnesses,  and  making  inquiries  into  the  hest  mode 
of  creating  additional  employment  heneficial  to  the 
community.  If  the  field  for  their  exertion  is  not  so 
extensive  in  England,  it  is  well  known  to  he  almost 
boundless  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  circumstance  of  an  applicant  having  money 
in  a  savings-bank,  or  heing  entitled  to'the  benefits 
of  a  friendly  society,  ought  not  of  itself  to  disqualify 
him  for  parish  relief.  The  idle  and  dissolute  ought 
not  to  be  alone  eligible  to  a  public  provision  from 
which  the  frugal  and  provident  are  excluded.  Such 
a  principle  holds  out  a  salutary  encouragement  to 
the  industrious,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  abused;  as 
no  person  who  had  been  considerate  enough  to  be* 
come  either  a  depositor  in  a  savings-bank  or  mem- 
ber of  a  benefit  society,  would  become  a  claimant  on 
the  parish  widiout  pressing  necessity. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  price  for  labour 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  main  source  of  happiness 
and  independence  to  the  poor ;  all  other  schemes  of 
alleviation  are  illu»ve  or  transitory,  and  tend  only 
to  multiply  and  degrade  them.  Keeping  the  market 
under-stocked  with  labour  is  the  philosopher's  stone, 
that  gives  them  the  command  of  a  commodity  which 
they  can  always  transmute  into  money,  food,  oc 
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raiment.  Whatever,  therefore,  has  this  tendency 
whether  it  arise  from  regulations  among  the  indus- 
trious themselves,  or  from  opening  new  channels  of 
trade  and  employment,  or  from  schemes  of  emigra- 
tion, and  backwardness  to  enter  into  the  married 
state,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  eflective  means  for 
relieving  and  improving  the  state  of  the  working 
classes. 

6.  As  a  corollary  to  the  last  principle,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  policy  of  legislators  and  magistrates 
ought  to  incline  to  a  high  rather  than  a  low  rate  of 
wages.  Wages  that  do  not  afford  to  the  working 
classes  a  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  tend 
to  generate  habits  and  feelings,  not  only  inimical  to 
their  own  improvement,  but  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity 6f  the  community.  Hence  combinations  among 
masters  to  reduce  wages,  or  attempts  by  manufac- 
turers, tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  to  undersell 
each  other,  by  reducing  the  wages  of  their  servants, 
ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  general  feeling 
of  society,  as  inimical  to  the  common  weal.  No  re^ 
gard  for  the  advancement  of  foreign  commerce  should 
he  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  this 
principle :  "  for  where,"  as  justly  observed,  **  is  the 
national  advantage  of  an  extension  of  foreign  trade, 

•which  fills  our  workhouses  with  idle  paupers,  for  the 
.sake  of  clothing  the  continental  peasantry  with  cheap 
.calico." 

7.  Next  in  importance  to  keeping  wages  high  is 
.  keeping  food  cheap.  Hence  the  objectionable  na- 
.ture  of  taxes  that  keep  up  tlie  price  of  breads  mait^ 

2d  '  i 
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soapy  and  other  common  necessaries  of  the  indtn* 
trions  classes.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  that  the  higK 
price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  tk^ 
excise ;  three-fourths  of  the  wages  of  a  poor  m«i 
passing  into  the  exchequer,  ' 

•  8.  The  administration  of  the  poor-laws  ought  td 
be  confided  to  paid  officers  who  have  no  personal 
interest  to  serve  incompatible  with  their  duty.  They 
traght  also  to  be  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
laws  they  administer,  and  familiar  with  the  babiti 
and  manners  of  the  labouring  classes.  £very  order 
of  society  has  its  characteristics,  with  which  tbos^ 
only  can  be  familiar  who  belong  to  it,  or  at  leaisl 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  their  observance.  It 
would  be  thought  absurd  to  make  a  landsman  a  cap^ 
tain  of  a  ship's  company,  or  a  civilian  commanded 
of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  ;  it  is  quite  as  preposteroa* 
to  choose  many  persons  who  are  chosen  for  orci^ 
ceers — an  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  as  complex^ 
and  require  as  much  tact  in  the  execution  as  thoee 
of  a  police  justice  in  the  metropolis.  Hence  arises 
the  utility  of  permanent  overseers,  paid  by  the 
parish,  and  responsible  to  the  parish  for  their  con- 
duct. 

9.  Magistrates  ought  to  use  great  caution  in 
ordering  relief,  lest  they  countenance  imposture  or 
interfere  injudiciously  with  the  duties  of  parnh  offi- 
cers. The  latter  too  require  almost  as  strict  watclr- 
ing  as  the  paupers  themselves.  The  pronenesa  of 
parish  officers  to  jobbing — reciprocal  conniireiiice  at 

h  others  misdeeds — lavish  charges  for  pretended 
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l^itMstiial^  aervices-^waste  of  the  parish  fiinds  in 
sumptuous  entertainments-r-are  notorious  delinquen- 
cies, requiring  unceasing  vigilance  in  the  vestry  and 
auditors.  ■ 

:.  10.  The  defi^tive  state  of  national  police  hardly 
admits  :of  proceeding  with  either  humanity  or 
efficiency  iii  the  extirpation  of  common  begging; 
]bttt  it  is.cf^rtain  that  without  the  enforcement  of 
^the  Vagrant  Act  we  shall  be  overrun  with  mendicity 
as  much  as  if  we  had  no  poor-laws  whatever,  and 
thus  a  main  purpose  of  their  institution  be  frustrated. 
"From  the  inquiries  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  in 
1^16,  it  was  ascertained  that  gross  aud  monstrous 
frauds  are  practised  by  mendicants  in  the  metro- 
|X]lit ;  the  success  of  which  affords  a  direct  encou- 
ragement to  vice  and  idleness,  as  much  more  is 
'gained  by  importunate  solicitations  in  the  streets  for 
pharity  than  is  earned  by  the  industrious  artisan  by 
*hia  utmost  application  to  the  work  in  which  he  is 
employed.  As  the  number  of  beggars  has  not  de* 
creased,  and  their  craft  is  carried  on  upon  nearly  the 
'same  principles,  I  shall  insert  a  digest  of  the  results 
of  the  committee's  inquiries,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  Mendicity  in  the  Metropcdis. — Pari.  Pap. 
No.  396,  Ses8.  1816. 

B^l^ars  on  being  searched  when  brought  before  the  magis- 
tntes,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  found  about  tbenij  in 
their  pockets  and  in  their  clothes. 

Beggars  make  great  profits  by  various  practices,  such  as 
ebanging  their  clothes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and.  getting 
tadney  intended  for  otheis.  Clear  proof  that  a  blind  man,  with 
a  dog",  got  90$.  in  one  day.    Another  man  got  5t.  a  day ; 
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could»  with  ease,  go  through  sixtj  streets  in  a  day.    Anolte 
got  6f .  a  day. 

A  negro  beggar  retired  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  fbrtnne, 
it  was  supposed,  of  1500/. 

Beggars  gain  Si,  or  4«.  a  day  by  begging  shoes.  ■ '  ' 

A  woman  alleged  that  she  could  go  through  sixty  streets  in  a 
day,  and  that  it  was  a  bad  street  that  did  not  yield  a  penny. 

Children  are  made  use  of  to  excite  compassion* 

Beggars  are  furnished  with  children  at  houses  in  White- 
chapel  and  Shoreditch ;  some,  who  look  like  tiMbs,  fret^^nently 
Qarried  on  their  backs.  Children  frequently  sent  out  to  beg; 
and  not  to  return  with  less  than  6d» 

A  girl  of  twelye  years  of  age  had  been  six  years  engaged  .i| 
begging ;  on  some  days  got  Ss,  or  4«. ;  sometimes  more,  usuaUr 
IBd.  or  Is. ;  on  Christmas-day,  4^.  6d. 

One  man  will  collect  three,  four,  or  five  children  firom  dif^ 
ferent  parts,  pajing  6d,  or  9d,  each,  to  go  begging  with  thism.- 

A  woman  with  twins,  who  never  grew  older,  sat  for  ten  yon; 
Not  Qpce  in  A  hundred  times  twins  are  the  children  of  begganr: 

A  night  school,  kept  by  an  old  woman,  for  instructing 
children  in  the  language  of  beggars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's  thirty  or  forty  hodset, 
apparently  crowded,  in  which  are  not  less  than  2000  people, 
one-half  of  whom  live  by  prostitution  and  beggaiy ;  tiie  M- 
mainder  Irish  labouring  people.  The  rector  of  St.  Clenwint 
Danes  described  them  as  living  very  well:  especially  if  they  a^ 
pretty  well  maimed,  blind,  or  if  they  have  children. 

The  begging  walhs  are  sold. 

Worthy  persons,  however  distressed,  will  not  have  reeonrw 
to  begging.  Street-beggars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
utterly  worthless  and  incorrigiblei  Beggars  evade  the  A^agiant 
Act  by  carrying  matches  and  articles  of  little  intrinsic  value  foe 
sale.  Out  of  400  beggars  in  St.  Giles's,  350  are  capable  flif 
earning  their  own  living. 

1 1 .  The  principles  oif  the  poor-laws  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  police  and  popular  instrucr 
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tk)n ;  in  lieu  of  fostering  vice,  idleness,  and  impro* 
yidence,  they  ought  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
be  instrumental  in  their  prevention  and  discourage* 
ment. 

.  12.  In  granting  and  apportioning  allowances  the 
utmost  discrimination  is  required.  The  really  unfor« 
tunate  should  be  promptly  relieved,  but  the  clamours 
of  idleness  and  profligacy  firmly  resisted.  Improvi- 
dent workmen  are  a  prolific  source  of  pauperism ; 
many  of  these  have  high  wages  sufficient  to  enable 
thcim  to  make  a  provision  for  periods  of  sickness  or 
scarcity  of  work,  but  they  are  wasted  in  folly  and 
extravagance,  and  immediately  they  are  unemployed 
they  fall  upon  the  parish.  Relief  to  these  should  be 
affiMxled  by  way  of  loan  as  directed  by  59  Geo.  III. 
Ck  l%f  s*  29,  and  steps  taken  to  recover  the  loan  when 
the  borrower  is  in  circumstances  to  repay  it.*^ 

13.  Suggestions  of  economy  and  better -manage- 
inent  may  be  frequently  offered  with  advantage,  and 
all  useful  institutions,  especially  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  as  infant  schools, 
savings-banks,  and  friendly  societies,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  recommended.  By  acting  on  these 
and  similar  maxims  the  most  beneficial  results  have 

*  Mr.  Kershaw,  one  of  the  overseers  for  Greenwich  lattyBsr, 
gave  me  the  foUowing  classification  of  their  paupers :  1.  Impro* 
vident  workmen  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  text,  f* 
Tramps,  chiefly  Irish.  3.  Hereditary  paupers.  4.  Sailors' aii^ 
iisbermens'  wives.  5.  Illegitimate  children.  6.  Regular  pen- 
sioners to  whom  allowances  are  paid.  7.  Hospital. paupers. 
8«  Lunatics* 
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been  obtained,  as  witn/ess  the  reductions  in'tbe'puiih 
expenditure  of  Liyerpool,  SouthweU,  Maidenhead|r 
and  Hatfield.  In  Liverpool  the  following  dimngtf 
was  effected,  though  the  population  had  increaflei 
ia,000  in  the  intenral:  in  1821,  4717  paupers  6bst 
360, 1 36/. ;  in  1 827,  only  2607  paupers  cost  193,956L 
-r^  Evidence  of  Mr:  Ellis  before  Poor-law  Com* 
mitteey  1828.  See  also  Mr.  Day's  Inquiry 9  p.  2!St^  1 
,  The  settlement  law  and  the  tendency  of  the  mllo«a»- 
ance  system  have  been  before  noticed  p.  89  &  39ik 
I  shall  conclude  with  an  abstract  of  the  Hints  d«  ik^ 
Mministration  of  the  Poor-laws y  contained  Jb  a 
t|«ct  published  under  the  superintendence  of  tim 
Soctety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

*  1.' A  permanent  oreneer  dionld  be  chosen,  acting  vnd«riiMf 
dnirdl  of  the  annual  overaeera ;  and  if  the  pariah  be  iKge,  a.«alafl 
or  managing  YMtiy. 

,  2^.An  efficient  workhouse  and  poor-house  ahould  be  eata- 
bliahed;  they  are  oflen  united,  but  are  better  separated  fi>r  thQ. 
jSurpose  of  classification. 

'  S.  The  aged  poor  are  mostly  depraved  and  inoonigibb^f 
pArkh  children  ahould  be  kept  aeparate  from  them,  inatnietadSa 
artf  likely  to  be  useful  in  ailer  life,  and  educated  upon  tha  pba* 
Qf  tha  infant  aohools,  where  health*  recreation,  and  tuitioaw 
adapted  to  their  years,  are  promoted. 

4.  Parish  officers  should  keep  constantly  before  themdiA 
43d  £liz.  c.  2,  s.  1  (see  page  356),  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
fidadtmental  object  of  the  poor-laws  is  setting  to  work  all  irho 
are  ^ble,  and  not  maintaining  any  in  idleness ;  many  eren  of 'tta^ 
infirm  poor  may  be  able  to  do  some  woiic,  and  so  much  wwlc 
dkMld  be  required  from  each  as  is  compatible  with  healtiu 

''5.'  Pariihea  are  liable  to  much  impoeition,  and  careful  inqvflfjr 
ah^ld  precede  and  aocompai^  allowanees  to  out-dwellers. 
6.  To  every  applicant  the  parish  should  have  tbe  loptiiNi  ai^ 
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gearing  aa  alloWanoe  or  t  residence  in  the  poor-houae.*  Thert. 
is  nqtliiiig  tiie  idle  ^d  disorderly  dread  so  much  as  the  strict 
discipline,  scanty  fare,  and  hard  work,  that  ought  to  be  enforced 
ih  every  workhouse.  Relief,  however,  may  be  Bometimes 
granrted  to  the  infirm  who  reside  with  relatives  or  friends ;  so  also 
that  temporary  assistance  which  the  able-bodied  poor  occasionally 
reqi|ire  may  be  tfften  most  advantageously  afforded  at  their  own 
houses. 

7.  'An  offer  of  the  poor-house  will  cause  many  applicants  to 
shift  Tor  themselves,  or  if  they  accept  an  abode  there,  leave  it 
after  experiencing  its  regulations ;  so  that  the  expense  of  the 
pdOe-Jioase  ia  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  its  inmates  alone,' 
bat  by  (he  saving  it  effects  in  restricting  the  application  of  thft 
parish  rates  solely  to  the  necessitous. 

8.  The  granting  of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  in  consi- 
deration of  children,  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  labour  and  sti« 
ihatate  population  by  the  encouragement  it  offers  to  marriage. 

.  •  In  conclusion  I  shall  remark,  that  though  it  is  un- 
likely "  the  poor  will  ever  cease  out  of  the  land/' 
yet  a  large  portion  of  existing  pauperism  might  have 
assuredly  been  averted  by  better  habits  in  the  people 
and  more  wisdom  in  the  classes  immediately  above 
them.  The  poor  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  vices, 
l^ithout  instruction  in  the  principles  which  influence 
their  condition^  without  examples  of  economy,  order^ 
and  forethought  in  their  early  years,,  they  have  not 

*  The  granting  of  allowances  in  place  of  an  abode  in  the 
workhouse  is  reckoned  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1817 
(p.  7]  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauperism. 
The  allowance  system  began  in  1795,  under  36  Geo.  III.  c.  22, 
extended  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  22>  and  is  unquestionably  the  hot* 
bed  of  fraudulent  pauperism.  But  by  a  reference  to  the  state* 
ment,  page  363,  it  will  be  remarked  that  pauperism  had  made 
rapid  strides  prior  to  the  prevalence  of  the  allowance  S3r8tenu 
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to  opportunity  to  become  in  after  life  any  thing 
more  than  children  in  understanding,  and  it  not  un- 
firequently  happens  that  the  most  kind  and  generous 
hearts  among  them  are  those  least  gifted  with  the 
saving  virtues  by  which  the  miseries  of  future  penury 
and  want  may  be  averted.    They  are  the  orphans  of 
society  to  whom  every  indulgence  compatible  with 
their  own  welfare  should  be  extended.     If  they  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  duties,  the  rich  have  neglected 
theirs.     How  can  it  be  supposed  the  labouring  man^ 
doomed  to  unceasing  toil,  can  discover  those  hidden 
causes  of  poverty  which  for  thousands   of  years 
escaped  even  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher.    It 
is  not  parish  officers,  clergymen,  and  magistrates^ 
only  to  whom  the  we^l  of  the  poor  ought  to  be 
Confided;    upon  every  employer  of  workpeople  is 
imposed  a  solemn  duty  next  to  that  he  owes  his  owu 
family,  to  learn  himself  and  explain  to  those  depend* 
ant  upon  him,  the  ^origin  of  social  distress  aris- 
ing from  bad  habits,  excess  of  population,  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  periodical  vicissitudes  in  trade. 
It  is  only  in  this  manner  popular  education  can  b0 
made  universal,  and  knowledge  really  useful  disse- : 
minated  through  the  community.  « 
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CHAP.  I. 

IHTRODUCTIOK. 

FMgTOM  of  Poiitieal  Piiilofiopbj— General  Piinciple8~--ItoiUk 
«etq,  Godwin,  Bentham,  Mill,  Faley,  Burke,  and  Faino^- 
Effects  of  the  French  Resolution  on  the  Practice  of  Govern- 
ments— Miaapplication  of  Abstract  Propositions. 

Sochbtt  is  now  about  five  or  six  thousand  years 
old.  Its  institutions,  laws,  manners,  and  usages,  are 
the  results  of  that  lengthened  term  of  experience.  It 
is  in  human  nature  to  seek  to  replace  evil  by  good, 
to  substitute  something  better  in  lieu  of  the  worse 
which  preceded  it ;  what,  then,  we  now  possess,  de- 
fective as  it  may  be,  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before  us. 

I  mention  the  age  of  society  to  contrast  it  with 
the  age  of  an  individual,  and  to  show  how  mistaken 
that  man  must  be  who  thinks  that  within  the  short 
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span  of  his  own  existence,  within  the  contracted 
sphere  of  his  own  observance,  and  by  the  help  of  his 
own  single  faculties,  he  can  devise  ajiy  system^  or 
propound  any  idea,  that  shall  not  supersede,  but 
even  materially  alter  the  social  fabric  which  is  older 
than  the  pyramids,  and  nearly  as  aged  as  the  hills ; 
and  which  has  descended  to  us'  as  the  product  of  all 
the  wisdom  that  has  successively  appeared  at  Thebes, 
Athens,  Rome,  London ,  and  Pans.  Tet  iiidividuak 
have  laboured  under  this  delusion,  who  thought  they 
were  wiser  than  nature  and  all  her  works,  though 
themselves  but  an  atom — a  short-lived  atom — in  the 
universe ! 

This  retrospection  is  not  introduced  to  imply  that 
establishments  of  any  kind  derive  authority  from  agey 
or  to  recommend  mere  antiquity  in  place  of  prin- 
ciple, but  to  suggest  two  useful  consideratidns--oii£l 
corrective,  the   other  consolatory.     First,  it  ttUfct 
show  the  error  of  those  who  think  immediately,  and 
by  their  individual  efforts,  to  alter  the  moral  and 
political  institutions  of  mankind ;  those  institutions 
that  have  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  the. 
creation  of  successive  races  of  men  as  far  beyond 
their  contemporaries  in  benevolence  and  science  as* 
Uiey  themselves  can  assume  to  be.     Secondly,  it 
must  be  consolatory  and  encouraging  to  future  per-- 
severance  to  think  that  every  endeavour  at  social 
improvement  may  not  be  fruitless ;  that  its  apparent 
i^ignificance  may  only  result  from  the  greatness  of 
the -undertaking ;  and  that  the  smallest  additional- 
amjendpient   to  the  vast   and  complicated   pile  o£ 
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honpian  association,  may' be  a  senice  of  inestiinaU^ 
price.  A  phUosopher,  wh6,  by  the  labours  ofa  lon^i 
yfCj  has  succeeded  in  removing  a  single  error  in  eda^. 
qation,  morals,  or  jurisprudence,  has  done  enough  tdc 
eqtitle  him  to  be  enrolled  with  honour  in  the  calen% 
dfur  of  man's  benefactors.  ; 

It  is,  doubtless,  experience  of  the  deceitfulness  o£ 
ifke  more  general  and  dazzling  schemes  of  social 
improvement  that  has  tended  to  make  new  systemt- 
of  political  philosophy  as  little  fashionable  as  new^ 
systems  of  physical  science.  They  promise  miich^ 
^nd  perform  little.  They  assume  to  embrace  the 
present,  and  lay.  the  foundations  of  the  future;  but 
tj^y  are  often  only  the  illusions  of  a  mental  phabfs 
tajimagoria,  and  vanish  froin  the  touch  when  suIh 
mitted  to  the  test  of  utility.  It  is  sufficient  for  eack 
generation  to  contend  with  the  evils  that  imine-i 
4iately. environ  it;,  leaving  posterity  to  do  the  same»! 
and  to  adopt  their  own  remedies.  Every  project  ic 
im  experiment,  all  the  effects  of  which  actual  trial 
can  only  manifest ;  there  is  a  risk  of  loss  as  well .  as 
gain  i  and  why  should  any  age  run  this  risk  withont: 
a  present  and  well-defined  necessity  for  sake. of  a 
fixture  that  may  never  come,  or  come  in  a  shape 
wholly  different  from  anticipation  ?  -.: 

Philosophers  are  often  as  extravagant  in  their  wa:J^^ 
M  the  empirical  teacher,  and  require  to  be  as.  nwr- 
rowly  watched.  They  discover  a  valuable  principla^^ 
l)ut  bring  it  into  discredit  by  their  eagerness  to  conk-* 
pass  all  things  witiiin  its  influence.  They  are  Ugoteijt 
in  th^ir  scieiice  as  enthusiasts  are  in  religion',  ^joA' 
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frequently  as  intolerant  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
dogmas.  Like  the  Pope  of  Rome,  nothing  less  than 
unifenal  faith  will  satisfy  them  :  within  tiieir  pale, 
there  is  salvation ;  without  it,  nought  but  peirditioB. 
They  are  right,  so  far  as  they  can  see ;  but  the  misibr* 
tune  is,  there  is  something  beyond  which  they  ean* 
not  see,  and  which  their  theory  does  not  embrace* 
.  The  abandonment  of  the  school  philosophy^  whi<i 
was  founded  on  no  induction  whatever,  but  simply 
on  the  conceits  of  the  mind,  was  an  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Next  to  that  is  die 
practical  wisdom  which  limits  the  application  of 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issues :  the  error  bf  the 
schoolmen  was  to  build  on  no  foundation  at  aD ; 
the  error  next  in  degree  is  to  build  on  one  too  nar-' 
row.  The  practical  evil  of  dogmatism  in  social  philo* 
sophy  is  the  ambition  to  solve  all  moral  phenomena 
by  the  application  of  one  exclusive  principle,  while 
the  complicated  interests  of  life  require  the  co-opera- 
tive agency  of  many.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  abstract  propositions  of  Rousseau  have  done 
more  harm  or  good  to  European  society.  His  Social 
Contract  contains  useful  maxims  depreciated  by 
tinsel  paradoxes.  I  cite  one  of  the  latter  for  illus* 
tration  :  "  Man  is  horn  free ,  yet  is  everywhere  in 
fitters"  (b.  1,  c.  1).  Here  we  see  how  many  truths 
are  sacrificed  to  a  bold  assertion.  No  man  was  ever 
bom  at  all,  unless  Adam  can  be  considered  such, 
who  proceeded  in  full  maturity  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker.  Secondly,  how  is  *'  man  horn  free  ?"— 
what  is  the  freedom  he  derives  from  birth  ?     Bom 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  his  birthright  is  to  be  pu- 
nished with  the  knouty  at  the  pleasure  of  the  czar ;  or 
on  the  Bosphorus,  to  be  bow-stringed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  sultan  ?  Then  where  are  the  <<  fetters'' 
that  bind  us  l  May  not  a  Londoner  or  Parisian  be 
levant  or  ctmchantf  just  as  he  pleases  ?  may  he  not 
do  whatever  he  lists,  provided  it  does  not  injure 
other  people  T-^-and  would  even  a  savage — ^the  fa- 
vourite biped  of  the  Genevese  philosopher — be  able 
with  impunity  to  do  more  ? 

Ah,  John  James  Rousseau,  how  much  better  you 
would  have  been  occupied,  if,  in  place  of  grinding 
such  startling  abstractions,  you  had  aided  your  con- 
temporaries of  the  Encyclopcedia^  in  pointing  out 
fUK:al,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastic  abuses ;  and  in  de- 
monstraiing  the  utility  of  religious  toleration,  of  free« 
doni  of  inquiry,  and  popular  education ;  and  which, 
in  spite  of  your  eloquence  and  egotism,  they  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing ! 

The  mantle  of  Rousseau  has  been  taken  up  by 
some  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  the  spread  of  po- 
pular knowledge  abates  the  power  of  philosophical 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  religious  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Godwin  poured  out  in  sixteen  months  (Pre- 
face,,; p.  7,  2d  ediU  1796)  his  Inquiry  concerning 
.  Political  Justice  J  as  he  would  a  novel  from  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  and  imagination,  almost  without 
reference  to  a  single  fact,  authority,  or  standing 
principle.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  A  congeriei 
of  impassioned  notions  which   portray  the  auUioir 
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anich'better  than  society  either  ts  it  ii,  can/ or  pro* 
imbiy  ever  will  be.* 

•  ;.  Social  errors  and  abuses  that  abridge  haf^ancB 
'^ure  many,  but  he  would  be  a  rash  surveyor  who 
Aoold  pull  down  a  building  to  come  at  the  cobwebs 
Imd  decayed  timber.  ^*  The  taleiit.  for  destroying^" 
says  Mirabeauy  '^  is  the  reverse  of  the  art  of  Tefbrm*> 
iog ;  It  is  the  heroism  of  the  suicide*  An  ignossBt 
stirgeon  will  'amputate  the  limb^  which  the  science 
of  Esculapius  would  have  cured."  —  I^Ami  di» 
HammtSf  p.  143.  Society  is  only  another  term  for 
jbiws,  manners,  and  usages;  they  are  the  fruits  of 
ozperiencey  each  of  which  has  been  devised  toremiedj 
J^  specific  and  pre-existiog  evil.  The  institotkm 
of  marriage,  the  rights  of  property  and  of  persans 
were  doubtless  intended  to  obviate  the  evils  of  pvo- 
jaiscuous  intercourse,  of  injustice^  and  oppresaioD. 
'To  abrogate  them  would  be  to  abandon  the  chief 
conquests  civilization  has  made  from  the  waste  of 
Mrbarism,  it  would  be  like  suffering  the  earth  to 
return  to  a  state  of  desolation  after  being  reclaimed 
and  fertilized  by  human  industry. 
The  minds  of  Godwin  and  Jeremy  Bentham  pre* 

9  Mr.  Godwin  still  lives,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  ciflbr  «y 
fmplevant  observation  on  so  extraordinarj,  independaat,  ■■! 
elevated  a  mind.  Bnt  bis  work  on  Populatioii,  as  well  as  his 
Beliticel  Justice,  show  that  he  is  not  an  inductive  pbiloaephsr. 
His  power  is  in  Caleb  Williams,  Fleetwood,  Mandeville,  and 
other  creations  of  the  imagination,  by  which  he  has  delightfully 
interested  the  writer  of  this  with  innumerable  others  in  Europe 
sndAmeirica. 
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sent  a  sidgnlar  contrast.  They  are  the  eztremet  of 
two  opposite  systems.  During  their  protracted  terml 
of  existence  they  may  be  said  to  haye  flowed  down 
side  by  side/ like  two  parallel  streams,  without  evec 
Imingling  together.*  One  has  been  the  expounder  of 
sentiment y  the  other  of  reason.  The  intellect  of  Mr. 
Bcntham  '-was  purely  inductive ;  but  if  I  may  Ten^ 
ture  an  opinion  on  so  great  an  authority,  I  should 
Bay  his  deductions  were  sometimes  derived  from  too 
limited '  a  circle  of  facts.  He  included  in  his  moral 
equations  the  chief  impulses  of  our  nature,  but  ht 
•left  out  minor  and  perhaps  inappreciable  quantitieft 
jrhich  in  actual  life  determine  the  course  of  humaA 
-actions.  Let  us  try  this  observation  by  an  example 
from  the  writings  of  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
discif^es. 

''  The  position/'  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''  which  we  have 
already  established  with  regard  to  human  nature, 
and  which  we  assume  as  foundations  are  these :  that 
the  actiona  of  men  are  governed  by  their  wills,  and 
4heir  wills  by  their  desires;  that  their  desires  are 
:directed  to  pleasure  and  relief  from  pain  as  eadir, 
and  to  wealth  and  power  as  the  principal  means; 
dihat  to  the  desire  of  these  means  there  is  no  limit, 
^md  that  the  actions  which  flow  from  that  desire  are 
.the  constituents  whereof  bad  government  is  made.*' 
'^Sup.  to  the  JEncy,  Brit.,  art.  Government ^  p.  496. 

.  *  Thii  is  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  tnis.  Mr.  God- 
win often  sought  an  interview  with  Bentbam,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined, calling  the  author  of  Political  Juttice  an  "ambidexter*" 
■^rsoineotiierhaard  nsflie.  i^| 
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ontch  'better  than  sodei;  other  M^^itl^^rtant  and  dl 
bably  ever  will  be-*  embrace  tViewfcole 

.  Social  errors  and  abnaea  fl^^ult  to  reconcile  one  i 
ire  many,  but  he  wnlA  ^rld  with  the  affirmation 
ahonld  puU  down  abwild^ted  to  pleasure  and  relict 
Und  decayed  tiinber.  ^  to  wealth  and  power  as  the 
laya  MirabeaHy/^P^  ^  /arge  portion  of  mankind  seem 
ing;  it  iatiielB^^^;  they  are  carried  through  life 
surgeon  will!')»;,^/ge  of  habit  or  appetite,  and  beyond 
of   Eaculap- -^^late.      Wealth  is  toiled  after,  not 
HcmnJttm  ^>y  0  present  or  future  gratification,  but 
jkira^  r  /V^the  habit  of  accumulation,  a  restless  de- 
•eifW  ^If^gatto-day  the  routine  of  yesterday.    Power 
Jft  v    V^f  not  as  an  instrument  of  indulgence,  or 
e#    f^d  making  others  subservient  to  our  desires, 
••      /^n  only  to  establish  an  opinion,  reduce  a  prin- 
\j^  to  practice,  or  to  better  or  injure  some  class  of 
^'ety  with  which  personally  we  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected. How  many  there  are  who  really  seem  to  court 
^ui  rather  than  pleasure ;  they  abandon  security,  re- 
pose, and  indulgence,  for  danger,  hardship,  and  priva- 
tion; while  again  others  are  intently  occupied  in  efforts 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  very  advantages  the  former 
relinquish.     Emulation  and  fame  are  great  motives 
to  exertion ;  we  make  prodigious  sacrifices  to  induce 
men  to  talk  of  us  whom  we  can  never  hear,  nor  see, 
nor  know.     "  The  object  of  all,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  **  was  pour  faire  parler  de  sou**     In  what 
does  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  this  consist  ?  It  consists, 
I  apprehend,  in  neither,  but  it  is  the  action  of  ano- 
ther principle  of  our  nature,  solely  intended  to  put 
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'  motion  like  the  principle  of  gravity  to  move 
Posthumous  fame  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
pleasure  to  the  owner,  because  he  to  whom 
'us  is  wholly  unconscious  of  its  existence, 
tve  for  this  alone.  May  we  not  conclude, 
.at  other  impulses  in  addition  to  pleasures  and 
«s  influence  human  conduct  ?  It  is  true,  the  mo- 
uves  I  have  indicated  may  be  included  under  the 
heads  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  to  this  extension  of  ap- 
plication I  must  object :  if  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing of  words  is  not  adhered  to,  if  writers  may  be  al- 
lowed to  give  their  own  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
iheir  meaning,  there  is  no  sort  of  paradoxes  a  little 
verbal  ingenuity  may  not  establish.  Language  is 
perverted  from  its  office,  and  confusion  and  misap- 
prehension introduced  into  all  our  reasonings. 

Beside  the  writers  who  have  sought  to  reduce 
political  philosophy  to  a  few  general  principles,  there 
are  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more 
practical  form,  by  combining  theory  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  life. 

-  The  principal  and  most  recent  of  these  is  Dr^ 
Pa  LET.  Had  not  Paley  been  a  churchman,  and  it 
has  been  said  a  worldly-minded  churchman  too,  he 
would  have  made  an  unexceptionable  teacher  of 
ethical  and  social  science.  His  style  is  clear  and 
itrong ;  his  illustrations  apt  and  striking ;  his  judg- 
mient  searching  and  judicious:  but  his  theology 
often  fetters  his  mind  and  perverts  his  applications. 
He  labours  to  execute  a  task  which  is  hardly  within 
the  reach  pf  human  power  to  accomplish,  namely^  to 
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reconcile  the  deductions  of  reason  with  the  precepts 
x>f  revelation.  The  shrewd  and  practical  sense  of 
Paley  is  evinced  in  the  manner  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  in  his  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ;  having  incorpo- 
rated many  of  the  most  valuable  propositions  of  that 
singular  author,  divested  of  their  extravagance  and 
affectation. 

The  writings  of  Paley  were,  perhaps,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  state  of  society  in  England  as  those  of 
Dr.  Franklin  were  to  the  circumstances  of  America. 
One  wrote  for  an  old,  the  other  for  a  new  comma- 
nity :  the  situation  of  the  latter  is  like  that  of  a 
friendless  individual  commencing  life;  success  de^ 
pends  on  industry,  frugality,  probity,  and  perse- 
verance ;  order,  economy,  a  saving  of  time,  and  a 
saving  of  money,  constitute  the  stamina  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Franklin,  and  it  was  suitable  to  the  con* 
dition  of  his  countrymen.  Both  Paley  and  Franklin 
were  men  of  eminent  benevolence;  they  saw  the 
evils  which  afflicted  their  fellow-creatures,  and  en* 
deavoured  by  simple  and  efficacious  precepts  to  alle- 
viate them. 

The  fate  of  Edmukd  Burke  has  been  unfbr* 
tunate.  Nature  intended  him  for  a  professor  of 
wisdom,  while  accident  or  the  necessities  of  his  fiir- 
tune  constrained  him  to  be  a  politician :  the  result 
has  been,  that  he  does  not  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
in  either  capacity.  As  practical  statesmen*  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  superior  to  him ;  while  he  was 
saperior  to  them  as  the  oracle  of  general  principles : 
but  80  conflicting  are  tlae  \a\X«\Ti\MA^u\M\^,  and 
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•o  distoited  by  hit  imagiaation  and  eloquence,  that 
few  think  of  resorting  to  them  as  authority.  The 
transition  from  private  to  public  life  has  mostly  an 
extraordinary  effect,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  not  exempt 
from  its  influence ;  in  the  former,  when  uninfluenced 
by  passion,  connexion,  and  personal  interest,  ge- 
neral maxims  are  advocated  as  the  rule  of  conduct ; 
in  the  latter,  when  the  application  of  them  has  be* 
come  impracticable  or  inconvenient,  they  are  decried 
as  the  exception. 

By  a  natural  association  of  ideas  one  is  carried 
ttom  Mr.  Burke  to  his  celebrated  opponent  and  con- 
temporary, the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The 
intellectual  powers  of  Thomas  Paihb  must  have 
been  considerable,  to  enable  him  to  give  even  tran- 
sient popularity  to  schemes  of  government,  founded 
on  a  few  abstract  principles,  without  reference  to  the 
pfcviouB  habits,  education,  and  institutions  of  so- 
ciety. He  saw  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  but  not 
the  other  mechanism,  by  which  the  permanence  and 
steadiness  of  its  motion  are  maintained.  For  the 
practice  he  gave  the  theory  of  civil  immunities.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
fbnns  of  government  are  considered  a  practical  ques- 
tion; thtf^xtent  of  popular  rights  and  system  of 
nde  are  considered  means  to  an  end,  which  may 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  communities,  pro- 
Tided  the  end  itself  be  attained, — the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number.  The  error  of  Paine—- 
tf  error  it  be — was  an  error  of  inexperience,  common 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  best  intentionfti  %^ 
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the  time  he  wrote.  It  may  be  doubted  whedier  thte 
ingenious  writer  was  so  steadfast  in  his  political 
principles  as  some  of  his  followers  have  been  in  the 
adoption  of  them.  After  the  publication  of  ha 
Rights  of  Man  it  is  well  known  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  jacobins  by  his  moderation  in  voting 
against  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  His  opinions  ap« 
pear  not  to  have  been  reiterated  in  any  subsequent 
production  of  his  pen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  they  may  have  been  modified  by  expe-* 
rience  and  reflection.  It  is  not  impossible  he  may 
have  lived  to  be  little  more  than  a  Whig  in  politics  t 
and  had  the  apostle  of  republicanism  encountered 
in  America  the  apostle  of  Chivalry,  the  long  inttt* 
val  that  once  divided  them,  I  doubt  not  would  havii 
been  found  greatly  abridged  by  mutual  approxi- 
mation. 

It  detracts  much  from  the  value  of  all  writings  oa 
the  philosophy  of  politics  anterior  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  their  authors  had  not  the  full  benefit 
of  the  experience  which  the  French  revolutioxi 
afibrded.  That  great  struggle  was  a  series  of  expe-* 
riments  in  the  art  of  governing  mankind,  and  solved 
a  hundred  problems,  which  before  had  only  beeil 
mattera  of  paper  speculation.  In  sociab  science  it 
has  been  as  important  as  the  compass  in  navigations 
and  has  enabled  men  not  only  to  see  the  goal  to  be 
attained,  but  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  reaching 
it.  Two  results  of  great  value  may  be  satisfactorily 
deduced  from  the  truths  it  elicited.  First,  that  the 
sci^ce  of  government  is  a  practical  question, — a 
o[  rules  not  to  be  deuN^d  oxie^  o^nd  for  ever 
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from  the  mind  of  any  individual,  however  ingenious^ 
t)at  to  be  gradually  adapted  to  the  character, 
usages,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

A  second  deduction  may  be  made  more  important 
to  public  happiness  than  the  first.  Before  the  French 
revolution,  the  general  impression  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  government 
not  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
The  inversion  of  this  position  has  been  fruitful 
practical  advantages.  Rulers  were  wont  to  be  occu- 
pied solely  with  themselves,  not  with  the  communi- 
ties they  governed.  Wars  for  ambition  or  pastime- 
family  alliances — an  extension  of  territory — the  os- 
tentation and  trickery  of  diplomacy — ^with  the  in- 
trigues of  senators,  ministers,  and  mistresses,  for 
places,  honours,  and  pensions,  formed  the  staple,  but 
costly  and  unprofitable,  trifling  of  public  authorities, 
both  at  London  and  Paris.  This  has  been  all  changed. 
Judicial  and  fiscal  improvements — popular  educa- 
tion— the  freedom  and  advancement  of  commerce— » 
population,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  subsist^ 
ence  and  employment — -national  police — the  slavery 
of  negroes — the  immunities  of  corporations — church 
tetablishments,  and  their  social  usefulness,  form  the 
subjects  of  investigation,  to  which  both  the  executive 
jand  legislative  powers  are  compelled  to  devote 
themselves. 

The  most  rational  and  able  disquisition  of  Mr. 
Burke,  is  his  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon-' 
tents;  it  contains  clever  writing  on  men,  their  mil 
iiTea  and  machinations,  but  it  is  a\\  bWuV  otiiQd*'; 
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portant  questiong  I  haye  enumerated.  The  truth  k, 
they  were  neither  thought  of,  nor  understood,  Iby 
the  public  men  of  the  last  century.  Government 
was  considered  a  sinecure  or  appanage  of  the  great, 
with  which  the  people  had  no  concern »»a  splendid 
prize  for  cleyer  men  to  aim  at,  and  a  toy  or  play- 
thing of  hereditary  imbecility.  It  is  so  no  longer;  it 
must  be  a  productive  machine,  and  that  it  has  been 
made  such,  is  a  triumph  we  owe  to  the  French  revo* 
lution.* 

*  Havings  frequently,  in  the  course  of  this  dutpter^  used  4e 
terms^  "  abstract  proposition"  and  **  general  principle"  (am 
p.*  411)  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  more  particularly^  what  I 
mean  by  their  misapplication  ;  lest  it  be  inferred,  I  wish  to 
countenance  empiricism  in  place  of  science. 

A  general  principle,  is  only  another  term  for  a  rule  or  law, 
by  which  moral  and  physical  phenomena  are  regelated.  It  it  t 
general  principle,  that  a  bullet  discharged  from  a  gun,  will,  by 
the  joint  action  of  gravity,  and  the  force  of  expulsion,  desoilw 
a  parabolic  cvave,  and  if  mathematicians  know  the  angle  of  pro- 
jection and  velocity,  they  can  calculate  its  time  of  flight,  its 
range,  and  the  greatest  height  to  which  it  will  rise.  This  is  the 
general  principle,  or  theory  of  projectiles.  But  it  applies  only 
to  a  vaeuvm  or  free  space,  not  to  the  passage  of  bodies  Ihroogk 
a  resisting  medium  like  the  atmosphere.  Marshal  Gerard  woold 
never  have  reduced  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  had  his  sheUs  only 
been  directed  by  the  general  principle,  or  theory,  of  gfunnery. 

Again,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  one  to  lead  a  virtuous  life^ 
and  refrain  from  crime.  This  is  the  general  principle  of  morals. 
But  we  are  afraid  to  trust  to  its  operation  in  actual  life,  and, 
therefore,  enact  laws  to  punish  offences.  The  reason  is,  tha 
all  men  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  their  owa 
interests,  and  if  they  were,  they  have  not  all  sufficient  control 
WAT  their  passions,  to  enable  them  to  follow  them.  Ignorance 
pasfi(»i  thus  rendex  ihia  iL^\i«a2d<CRLoliSQft  ^^nftni.'^nj^^ 
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CHAP.  11. 

NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

The  natural  liberty  of  man  consists  in  freedom  to 
do  all  he  wills,  and  has  power  to  do ;  civil  liberty, 
in  freedom  to  do  all  the  law  has  not  prohibited.  The 
basis  of  natural  liberty,  is  the  exclusive  good  of  the 
indinidual ;  the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  is  the  good  of 
the  individual  too,  but  it  is  an  equal  good,  consist* 
ent  with  the  possession  of  the  same  good,  by  every 
Other  person. 

In  exchanging  the  natural  for  the  social  state, 
knan  obtains  two  advantages — a  knowledge  of  his 
rights,  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  security  for 


of  mania  impossible,  and  human  conduot  is  necessarily  eon* 
tndled  ly  the  artificial  institutions  of  society. 

It  is  tlie  same  with  other  general  principles ;  they  may  be 
tme  in  ihe  abstract,  but  in  real  life,  additional  circumstances 
Bi^  interfere,  to  counteract  iheir  operation  and  cause  them  to 
be  productive  of  results  different  from  those  anticipated.  Just 
as  in  the  flight  of  a  shell,  when  opposed  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  it  describes  a  very  different  cuire  from  a  parabola;  and  the 
conduct  of  an  indiridual,  while  biassed  by  his  passions  and  ig- 
norance, would,  without  the  restraint  of  law,  and  public  opinion, 
be  much  less  Tirtuoos  than  it  is,  though  it  might  be  contrary 
to  bis  self-interest  to  be  so. 
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their  enjoyment,  as  guaranteed  by  the  commoii  in* 
terest  of  all  who  belong  to  the  same  community. 

Were  there  no  civil  rights,  aU  men  would  equally 
possess  the  natural  rights  to  live,  to  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  and  to  use,  in  common,  the  light,  air, 
and  water.  These  are  as  much  the  property  of  each 
individual,  as  liis  person :  but  the  only  security  for 
their  exercise,  would  be,  the  power  to  defend  them. 
In  the  absence  of  law,  there  would  be  no  transgres- 
sion ;  the  strong  might  overpower  the  weak,  or  th^ 
artful,  with  impunity,  circumvent  the  unsuspecting* 
A  state  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  great  ine* 
quality ;  as  much  so  as  men's  abilities  and  physical 
power.  It  follows,  that  it  is  civil,  not  natural  li* 
bertys  which  introduces  equity  among  mankind,  by 
making  the  law,  not  force,  the  shield  and  arbiter  of 
right. 

The  natural  right  of  a  man,  to  do  as  he  desires^ 
and  can,  supposes  the  same  right  in  every  other  per? 
son  :  but  the  exertion  of  so  many  independent  rights, 
would  often  cause  them  to  clash  and  destroy  each 
other.  A  law  that  would  restrain  all,  might  be 
beneficial  tp  {til;  because  each  might  gain  more  by 
the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  others,  than  he  lost 
by  the  curtailment  of  his  own.  Natural  liberty  is  the 
right  of  every  one  to  go  where  he  lists,  without  re* 
gard  to  his  neighbour ;  civil  liberty  compels  him  to 
go  on  the  public  road,  which  is  most  convenient  to 
liimself,  consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
convenience  by  other  persons.  The  establishment  of 
civil  liberty,  is  the  enclosure  of  the  waste,  by  which 
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each  surrenden  his  right  of  common,  for  the  quiet 
possession  and  culture  of  a  separate  allotment. 

The  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  civil  istate, 
Suhjects  man  to  responsibilities  to  which  he  was  not 
before  liable.  In  the  former,  he  indulges  his  appe- 
tites, solely  with  reference  to  himself;  in  the  latter, 
he  can  only  indulge  them,  with  reference  to  the  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  a  member :  and  this  he  is  bound 
to  do«  first,  by  the  criminal  restraint  which  the  law 
ipiposes  on  actions  of  importance;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  moral  restraint,  which  public  opinion  imposes  on 
those  of  lesser  degree. 

Aa  the  natural  was  the  first  state  of  man,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  state  would  have  continued, 
had  not  a  persuasion  arisen,  that  social  order  would 
"he  more  conducive  to  happiness.  As  the  public 
good  was  the  motive,  so  it  must  continue  the  end  of 
civil  society ;  and  for  this  reason :  that  there  is  no 
obligation  imposed  On  mankind,  save  their  advan- 
tage, to  maintain  the  social  in  preference  to  the 
individual  state  of  existence.  And  upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  laws  of  a  free  people  are  founded,  namely, 
that  they  shall  impose  no  restraints  on  the  acts  of 
individuals,  which  do  not  conduce  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  general  good ;  by  which  it  is  implied^ 
1.  That  restraint  itself  is  an  evil;  2.  That  this  evil 
jhould  be  overbalanced  by  some  public  advantage ; 
3.  That  the  proof  of  this  advantage  lies  upon  the 
legislature,  or  those  imposing  the  restraint ;  4.  That 
a  law  producing  no  real  good  is  an  evil  of  itself,  and 
R  sufficient  reason  for  its  repeal,  without  further  proo. 
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of  iU  bad  effects.  The  application  of  this  last  coih 
dition  to  the  English  Statute  Book^  would  t&uA 
much  to  its  amelioration ;  it  contains  a  vast  number 
of  dormant  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  acts,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  abo« 
lition,  without  proof  of  positive  mischief  from  them. 

Whether  msm  has  benefitted  by  the  introductioa 
of  civil  society  is  a  moral  problem,  which,  like 
other  problems  not  mathematical,  can  only  be  solved 
by  inferential  testimony.  Two  reasons  make  strongly, 
and,  I  think,  decisively  in  favour  of  the  affirmattvtt 
conclusion.  First,  mankind  had  their  cAotctf,  and  it 
is  contrary  to  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  they 
would  voluntarily  have  left  the  natural  state,  had 
not  experience  shown  them  that  the  social  was 
better.  Secondly,  by  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
his  natural  freedom,  man  appears  to  have  been  well 
compensated  by  civil  enjoyment.  Civilization  only  di<* 
vests  man  of  a  fraction,  not  the  whole  of  his  primitife 
liberty :  all  those  acts  that  are  personal  to  himself,  he 
may  continue  to  indulge  in  as  freely  as  the  savage, 
subject  to  no  other  control  than  public  opinion^ 
which  he  may  defy  if  he  pleases.  The  law  restrains 
public  deeds,  and  this  it  does  because  they  are 
hurtful  to  others,  not  to  the  perpetrator  only.  Such 
restraint  is  civil  liberty,  and  he  who  seeks  gre&ter 
licence,  can  neither  be  just  nor  rational ;  he  can 
scarcely  be  a  man,  but  something  worse. 

The  establishment  of  civil  rights  entirely  super* 
sedes  the  operation  of  the  natural  rights,  which  pre- 
viously governed  the  relation  of  individuals*    The 
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right  of  revenge,  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak, 
aod  of  all  those  powers  which  are  supposed  to 
appertain  to  the  wild  justice  of  nature,  are  abrogated 
by  the  institution  of  society.  The  law  is  then 
supreme  arbiter :  it  may  be  a  bad  law,  but  while  it 
continues  unrepealed,  it  is  the  sole  rule,  the  only 
tribunal  of  resort  to  establish  a  claim,  or  redress  an 
injury. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  illustrate  further  the  distinc* 
tion  between  natural  and  civil  liberty.  The  first  is 
a  chimera,  like  the  points  and  lines  of  mathema* 
ticians;  but,  like  them,  it  serves  as  a  basis  for 
reasoning,  and  enables  us  to  deduce  the  real  from 
the  abstract  Alexander  Selkirk  might  possess  hb 
natural  rights  in^  Juan  Fernandez,  but  nobody  else. 
Two  men  could  not  live  a  day  on  a  desolate  island, — 
they  could  not  meet  at  the  fountain  for  a  pitcher  of 
water,  without  settling  the  question  whether  age, 
fttrength,  or  first  comer,  should  have  precedency; 
and  the  termination  of  the  dispute  would  be  the 
establisllinent  of  civil  order  between  them. 


CHAP.  III. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


Government  is  the  law  and  its  administration, 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  liberty,  and 
includes  among  its  functionaries,  not  only  the  exa«> 
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cntive  and  legislature,  but  the  judges,  magistrateSi 
and  all  other  public  institutions  established  for  the 
general  peace  and  security.  Under  the  authority  of 
tiiete  is  produced  that  state  of  society  termed  order, 
as  contradistinguished  from  liberty,  or  man  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

"  Society,"  says  Paine,  "  is  produced  by  our 
VfantSy  and  government  by  our  wickedness;  the 
former  promotes  our  happiness  positively  by  uniting 
our  affections  ;  the  latter  negatively  by  restraining 
our  vices."  This  is  an  ingenious  distinction ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  say,  that  society  is 
produced  by  the  wants  of  man,  and  government  by 
the  wants  of  society.  Man  would  be  helpless  and 
miserable  without  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow* 
creatures;  and  society  could  not  subsist  without 
laws,  and  their  ministers  for  its  regulation  and 
government. 

The  great  problem  in  social  institutions  is  t0 
obtain  the  advantages  of  order  with  the  least  sacrifice 
of  personal  freedom.  Human  happiness  consists  in 
entire  liberty  of  action ;  that  is,  in  the  perpetual 
doing  of  what  is  agreeable  to  our  inclinations. 
Whatever  abridges  this  liberty  is  an  evil,  but  it  is 
an  evil  which  may  be  voluntarily  incurred,  like  the 
taking  of  an  unpalatable  medicine,  for  sake  of  the 
greater  compensating  advantage  which  results  from 
it.  Grovernment  is  that  compensating  advantage, 
the  benefits  of  which  may  be  easily  established. 

The  great  ends  of  life  are  yreedom,  security ,  and 
fHStenance;  in  a  state  of  nature  these  are  all  im* 
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perfectly  guaranteed.  The  savage  is  neither  tnt 
nor  secure ;  he  is  the  slave  of  every  member  of  his 
tribe  stronger  than  himself,  and  may  be  sacrificed  to 
his  lusty  his  anger,  or  revenge.  Sustenance,  undef 
which  is  included  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  is  not 
less  precarious  than  freedom  and  security*  The 
rights  of  property  not  being  recognised,  no  one  can 
possess  any  thing  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  if  he 
cultivate  a  plot  of  ground,  he  cannot  be  sure  he  will 
be  allowed  to  reap  the  produce ;  if  by  superior  toil 
and  ability  in  hunting  and  fishing,  he  lay  up  a  stock 
of  provisions,  he  cannot  be  certain  he  will  not  be 
compelled  to  share  them  with  a  stranger;  where 
things  are  in  common,  spoliation  is  not  robbery,  it  is 
only  partnership :  hence  there  can  be  no  industry, 
no  provision  for  the  future ;  the  gratification  of 
immediate  wants  is  the  sole  object  of  exertion,  and 
any  thing  beyond  this  is  an  unprofitable,  because  it 
is  an  unsafe,  accumulation. 

Contrast  the  evils  of  this  uncertain  state  of 
existence,  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  where  civil 
rights  are  recognised,  or  those  rights  prescribed  by 
law,  and  guaranteed'  by  its  administration. 

The  general  principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  explained 
in  the  last  chapter,  is  to  leave  every  one  to  act  at 
he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  injure  his  neigh- 
bour ;  the  objects  of  law  are  actions  which  afiect 
the  community,  not  the  individual.  For  example :  a 
person  has  the  entire  liberty  of  locomotion,  he  may 
go  to  whatever  place  he  thinks  proper,  but  he  must 
go  on  the  highway,  or  other  legal  path,  and  not  tres- 
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paiB  over  another's  ground.  He  is  also  entire  master 
of  his  own  person,  and  may  snhject  it  to  what  dis- 
cipline he  thinks  fit;  for  instance,  he  may,  as  used 
to  be  common  in  Catholic  countries^  flagellate  him- 
self, but  not  assault  his  neighbour;  he  may  get 
intoxicated  with  impunity,  provided  it  is  done  jm^ 
vaiely,  and  not  so  as  to  be  an  annoyiuice  to  the 
public.  He  has  similar  privileges  in  respect  of 
his  dwelling,  and  the  government  of  his  family*  His 
house  is  his  castle;  for  mere  purposes  of  a  pdvats 
nature,  it  is  wholly  impregnable,  and  on  public  oc- 
casions, it  can  only  be  legally  violated,  in  case  of 
the  more  serious  delinquencies.  In  the  treatment  of 
his  wife  and  the  bringing  iq>  of  his  children  the  law 
is  equally  scrupulous,  leaving  them  to  his  own  dis* 
cretion,  r^ulated  by  his  afifections  and  judgment, 
and  only  interfering  for  their  protection  in  thosa  ex- 
treme cases  where  the  lien  of  the  commonwealth  on 
their  future  services  is  endangered. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  human  liberty 
is  augmented  rather  than  diminished  by  social  insti- 
tutions ;  not  only  is  a  greater  portion  of  the  natural 
liberty  of  man  guaranteed  to  him  by  civil  ordtf ,  bat 
what  is  peculiar  to  that  state  is,  that  he  is  pn^ected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

I 

ORIGIN   AND    PRINCIPLES   OF    CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

Two  writers,  of  very  different  powers,*  concur 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  civil  government  to  pa* 
temal  authority.  Had  mankind  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  mature  and  independent,  they  would,  per- 
haps, with  greater  difficulty  have  been  brought 
into  a  state  of  subordination;  but  the  dependence 
of  infancy  prepares  man  for  the  restraint  of  society, 
by  combining  individuals  into  primary  communi- 
ties, and  by  placing  them,  from  the  beginning, 
under  direction  and  control.  A  family  is  the  model 
of  a  political  association ;  their  chief  is  represented 
by  the  father,  and»  the  people  by  his  children. 
A  federative  union  of  families,  having  a  common 
head,  constitutes  a  state  or  empire ;  and  the  dispo- 
•ition  to  govern  and  be  governed,  in  domestic  life, 
are  the  pidiments  of  social'  order  coeval  with  the 
nature  and  first  existence  of  the  human  species. 

The  most  simple  and,  perhaps,  original  form  of 
political  administration,  is  that  in  which  each  adult 
or  head  of  a  family,  without  representation  or  other 
contrivance,  directly  participates,  and  in  which  the 
sovereign  power,  or  power  to  make  laws,  is  vested  in 
the  will  of  the  majority.  A  democracy  of  this  kind 
is  practicable  in  a  small  community,  but  is  attended 

•  Konsseau's  Social  Compact,  b.  i.  ch.  2.    Paley's  PrincipUt 
wfM0ruland  PoUtieal  Philaophy,  b.  vi.  eh.  1. 
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with  inconyeniences  in  a  large  one.  First,  it  is  ill- 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  deliberation ;  secondly ,  the 
division  of  power  among  so  many  persons  renders  it 
slow  and  inefficient  in  its  operations;  thirdly,  it 
causes  a  loss  of  time,  as  on  every  public  pccasion 
each  individual  has  to  leave  his  occupation  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  community.  These  disad- 
vantages would,  doubtless,  speedily  originate  im- 
provements for  abridging  the  trouble  of  government. 
A  form  of  rule  in  which  every  one  takes  a  direct 
part  is  as  ill-adapted  to  political  society,  as  the 
labour  of  individuals  to  the  production  of  common 
dities,  unaided  by  machinery  or  division  of  employ* 
ments. 

As  knowledge  is  power,  and  as  knowledge  in  th6 
early  ages  is  derived  from  personal  experience,  it  is 
likely  public  authority  would  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  who  would  form  a  council,  or  senate, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  community. 

This  second  form  of  government  might  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Disputes  might  arise  among  the 
people  as  to  the  choice  of  elders  ;  or,  secondly,  th6 
elders  themselves,  from  mutual  jealousy  or  conflict- 
ing interests,  might  disagree,  and,  in  either  case,  th^ 
necessity  arise  for  a  new  disposition  of  political 
power.  To  obviate  the  first  cause  of  dissension  the 
elders  might  become  hereditary  in  their  functions^ 
or  privileged  to  fill  up,  by  election,  vacancies  in 
their  own  body :  this  would  be  an  aristocracy. 
The  second  cause  of  dissension  might  be  obviated  by 
vesting  all  power  iu  a  single  person,  and  thus  esta* 
blisb  an  absolute  monaic\v'3 ,  ot  ^^^r^vAvim^ 


These  several  forms  of  power  have  each  their  ad« 
Tantages  and  disadvantages. 

The  separate  advantages  of  Mov aecht,  are  unity 
of  council,  secrecy,  despatch ;  a  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic system  of  police ;  exclusion  of  popular  and 
aristocratic  contentions ;  preventing  (if  hereditary), 
by  a  known  rule  of  succession,  all  competition  for  the 
supreme  power,  and  thereby  depressing  the  hopes, 
mtrigues,  and  ambition  of  aspiring  citizens.  Its 
disadvantages  are  tyranny,  expense,  military  domi- 
nation ;  unnecessary  wars,  waged  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sions of  an  individual;  ignorance  of  ministers  and 
governors,  selected  from  personal  favour,  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  consequent  deficiency  of 
salutary  regulations;  want  of  constancy  and  uni- 
formity in  public  councils,  measures,  and  laws,  fluc- 
tuating as  these  do  with  the  character  of  the  reigning 
prince,  and  fhehce  insecurity  of  persons,  property, 
and  industry. 

The  chief  and,  indeed,  almost  only  advantage  of  an 
Aristocracy,  consists  in  its  forming  a  permanent 
legislature,  which  grows  up,  as  it  were,  for  its  office, 
without  the  trouble  and  interference  of  the  people, 
and  the  members  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
trained  and  educated  for  the  stations  they  are  des- 
tined by  birth,  tenure  of  land,  or  other  condition,  to 
occupy.  Its  disadvantages  are  divisions  among 
themselves,  which,  from  want  of  a  common  superior, 
may  (as  formerly  in  the  Polish  diet)  proceed  to 
desperate  extremities;  partial  laws,  made  for  the 
exclusive  benefit   and  conservation  of   th&\t  Qr^ir&. 
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power  and  privileges ;  impolitic  measures,  resulting 
from  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  public 
weal;  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  all  the 
non-aristocratic  classes,  by  disqualifying  enacts 
ments,  and  partial  fiscal  regulations. 

The  advantages  of  a  Republic,  or  democracy, 
where  the  people  collectively,  or  by  representation, 
constitute  the  legislature,  are  equal  laws ;  exemp- 
tion from  needless  restrictions ;  regulations  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  public  spirit,  economy, 
averseness  to  war ;  opportunities,  by  popular  appeal, 
to  enforce  the  adoption  of  measures  most  conducive 
to  the  general  interests  ;  facilities  to  each  citizen  for 
displaying  his  abilities,  and  to  the  commonwealth 
for  obtaining  the  advice  and  services  of  its  best-qUa* 
lified  members.  Its  disadvantages  for  the  purpose 
of  legislation  have  been  already  indicated  ;  its  other 
evils  are  dissension,  tumults,  faction ;  loss  of  time 
and  interruptions  to  industry  consequent  on  popular 
elections  ;  oppression  of  distant  colonies  not  repre- 
sented ;  delay  in  public  measures  from  difficulty  of 
obtaining  concurrence  of  numerous  bodies ;  lastly,, 
danger  of  ascendancy  of  unprincipled  writers  and 
agitators,  by  the  practice  of  artifices  adapted  to  the. 
prejudices,  folly,  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude. 

A  MIXED  government  may  be  established,  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  forms  above  de- 
scribed, and  in  whatever  proportion  these  several 
elements  enter  into  the  constitution,  in  the  same 
degree  will  the  evils  or  advantages  of  that  system  of 
rule  predominate.    Thus,  if  monarchy  is  the  prevail* 
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iD^  power,  then  secrecy,  despatch,  internal  peace, 
will  be  the  excellences,  and  profusion,  caprice, 
military  parade,  and  incapacity,  the  defects  of 
government.-'  A  similar  equation  of  good  and  bad 
will  result  from  the  preponderance  of  aristocracy  or 
democracy  in  the  constitution.  The  general  rule 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  govern- 
ments,  therefore,  is  to  proportion  the  ingredients  to 
the  wants  of  society ;  strengthening  or  weakening 
the  regal,  aristocratic,  and  popular  branches,  ac- 
cording as  the  qualities  of  each  may  become  essen- 
tial  to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  a  quality  sometimes  results 
from  the  union  of  two  forms  of  government  which 
belong  to  neither  in  its  separate  state  of  existence. 
Thus  corruption,  which  has  no  place  in  absolute 
monarchy,  and  little  in  pure  democracy,  is  sure  to 
gain  admission  into  a  constitution  which  divides 
authority  between  an  executive  and  legislative ;  un- 
less either  one  or  both  are  under  the  control  of  a 
popular  and  incorruptible  constituency. 

The  best  form  of  government  for  a  country  to 
adopt  is  not  a  speculative  question :  it  can  only  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended* 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  offer  two 
striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
We  have  here  instances  of  the  working  of  the  two 
extreme  forms  of  government — one  a  despotism,  the 
Other  a  democracy — and  each  form  of  rule  has 
operated,  perhaps,  more  favourably  than  any  othsx. 
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lystem  that  could  have  been  adopted  for  the  beneBt 
of  its  respective  community.  Had  the  institutkmS 
of  Russia  been  more  free,  they  would  have  been  len 
favourable  to  her  prosperity  and  happlhess.  Civili- 
zation  was  received  from  without  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  sovereigns,  who  for  their  own  power 
and  glory  were  anxious  to  raise  her  nearer  to  a  levd 
with  the  European  states  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
But  had  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  empire 
been  represented  in  the  government,  as  they  would 
have  been  by  more  popular  establishments,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  would  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  national  improvement*  As  it  was,  the  prince 
was  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing :  if  he  weie 
enlightened  and  benevolent  his  impress  was  stamped 
oh  his  courtiers  and  the  aristocracy,  and  through 
them  on  their  followers  and  dependents.  In 
America  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  intelligence 
and  independent  circumstances  of  the  peojde  have 
enabled  them*  to  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  the 
government.  Had  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  been  an  absolute  and  hereditary  chief, 
he  must  have  been  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  authority ;  his  govern- 
ment would  have  been  marked  by  the  vices  insqpttr 
rable  from  absolute  monarchy — war,  costliness,  and 
neglect  of  the  general  welfare.  But  the  people,  by 
the  retention  of  political  power  in  their  own  hands— 
by  holding  the  reins,  as  it  were,  have  kept  their  pre- 

sidents  steadily  in  tlie  highway  of  public  happiness 
— have  protected  themselves  from  the  caprice  of  in- 
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dnridtud  character — and  afforded  to  the  world  a 
splendid  example  of  a  constitution  administered  not 
for  the  benefit  of  one  person ,  or  a  class  of  persons, 
but  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  governed. 

In  all  countries  popular  liberty  must  necessarily 
extend  with^pular  intelligence.  It  is  as  much  in  the 
nature  of  political  power  to  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  most  right  and  capacity  to 
exercise  it,  as  it  is  in  bodies  to  descend  to  the  eart.i 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  or  water  to  spread  itself  over 
a  plain.  In  England  power  was  formerly  wielded 
by  the  king,  nobility,  and  clergy,  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  in  them  was  concentrated  the  entire 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  community ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  most  advantageous  in  the  existing  state 
of  society,  that  in  these  classes  should  be  vested 
the  exclui^ve  government  of  the  country.  The  rise 
of  new  interests  into  importance — the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  knowledge  by  the  productive  orders, 
rendered  necessary  a  new  disposition  of  political 
power ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  last 
two  centuries  the  circle  of  aristocratic  domination 
has  been  undergoing  gradual  conti'action  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  popular  party.  Similar 
causes  are  producing  similar  effects  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  ill-suppressed  struggles  for  constitutional 
governments  arise  solely  from  the  development  of 
new  social  interests ;  these  interests  must  ultimately 
triumph,  because  claims,  just  and  expedient,  must 
gather  strength  by  conflict  and  discussion,  while 
those  by  which  they  are  opposed,  having  no  suck 
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basis,  mtist  become  weaker :  and  the  final  issue  will 
probably  be  the  general  substitution  in  Europe,  of 
^presentative  in  place  of  hereditary  authority. 

The  limit  which  utility  prescribes  to  the  difiiision 
of  political  power  among  a  people,  is  competency  to 
exercise  it.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  government 
18  the  promotion  of  the  general  interest;  but  the 
general  interest  will  not  be  promoted  unless  it  be 
incorporated  in  the  general  government.  Whatever 
interest  is  excluded  will  be  neglected  or  sacrificed. 
These  are  truisms  which  require  no  metaphysics^ 
analysis  to  establish ;  they  result  from  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  human  nature, — namely,  the 
proneness  of  men  to  advance  their  own  interests  in 
preference  to  those  of  strangers,  and  this  they  will 
do  as  much  from  the  bias  of  the  understanding  as 
the  impulse  of  selfishness :  for  it  is  the  tendency 
of  our  minds,  in  spite  of,  and  even  unknown  to  our- 
selves, constantly  to  see  right  and  justice  in  the 
same  direction  that  we  see  profit.*  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple alone  can  we  account  for  the  treatment  of  fac-» 
tory  children  in  England,  and  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  and  America ;  all  of  which  afibrd  instances 

*  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Essay  on  Government,  has  endeavoured 
(if  I  rightly  understand  him)  with  much  suhtletj  to  establish 
this  principle  of  human  nature,  hut  the  common  experience 
of  mankind  is  enough.  One  of  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Burke 
remarks,  amusingly  enough,  that  his  mental  organization  was 
such  that  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  conduct  to  be  just, 
which  accorded  with  his  interest  or  taste.  Few  persons  can 
live  long  in  the  world  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
Burke  had  no  exclusive  property  in  this  endowment. 
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of  both  the  feelings  and  moral  perceptions  of  indi- 
TidualSy  otherwise  perhapsjustand  enlightened,  being 
perverted  by  their  interests.     Such  being  the  frailty 
of  humanity,  and  the  misleading  tendency  of  power, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  any  interest  or  class 
of  persons  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  govemment 
must  be  sacrificed  or  neglected  in  its  administration. 
The  only  valid  plea  therefore  for  the  political  dis- 
franchisement of  individuals  is  a  manifest  incom- 
petency in  them  to  exercise  power  for  their  own 
advantage.    That  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  esta- 
blished is  unquestionable.    Power  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  debased  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  might 
be  as  mischievous  to  himself  and  others  as  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  child  or  insane  person.    The  boors 
and  nobles  of  Russia  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
plans  of  improvement  of  Peter  the  Great.   In  Spain 
tod   Portugal,   projects    for  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government  have  been  supported  by 
the  middle  classes,  but  frustrated  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  peasantry.     Not  only  is  a   certain  degree 
of  intelligence  necessary  to  the  reception  and  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  but  personal  independence. 
By  giving  power  to  a  slave,  we  only  confer  a  boon 
on  his  master.     The  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ire- 
land were  the  alternate  tools  of  their  landlords  and 
priests,  not  free  agents  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  England,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  extent 
to  which  the  elective  suffrage  ought  to  be  carried , 
so  as  to  secure  the  advantages  of  good  government, 
lias  formed  a  constant    subject  of  political  dis- 
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quisitiOD.  So  far  as  abstract  right  if  cODcemed^  no 
good  reason  can  be  all^^  why  every  one  should  not 
share  in  the  making  of  laws  to  which  he  is  amenaUt* 
The  person  is  not  less  precious  than  property ;  and 
la¥rs  which  affect  the  security  of  the  former  are 
certainly  not  less  important  to  every  individual  than 
those  which  affect  the  security  of  the  latter.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  householdership,  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  any  other  property-qualification,  but  legal 
respofmbHity^  which  prescribes  the  strictly  equitable 
limit  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  the  admission 
of  such  a  principle  is  incompatible  with  practical 
government :  it  would  entitle  all,  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  to  participate  in  legislation;  it  wouU 
embrace  females  as  well  as  males ;  all  minors  would 
be  included,  of  whatever  age,  provided  they  were 
judicially  responsible  :  in  short,  none  would  be  dis 
qualified,  except  the  insane,  and  infants  of  so  tender 
age  that  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  The  introduction  of  such  an  unlimited 
scheme  of  suffrage,  every  one  must  disclaim.  Still, 
were  I  asked  why  I  would  adopt  any  other  principle » 
why  disfranchise  woroei^  in  preference  to  men,  or 
minors  to  majors ;  why  allow  a  person  to  vote  at 
the  precise  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not  at  twenty  or 
eighteen ;  I  confess,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries, 
I  could  only  give  one  reply,  namely,  UlcaX  expediency  f 
not  strict  justice,  dictates  their  exclusion.    . 

To  this  principle  we  are  compelled  to  resort  in  the 
prescription  of  civil  immunities :  we  cannot  enforce 
the  merely  natural  or  abstract  claims   of  justice 
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which  are  abrogated  by  the  first-  institution  of  societj, 
but  most  content  ourselves  with  guaranteeing  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  most 
feasible  manner.  Upon  this  principle  minors  may 
be  excluded  from  the  elective  suffrage,  because  their 
interests  may  be  presumed  to  be  identified  with 
those  of  their  parents ;  females,  because  their  inte- 
rests are  merged  in  those  of  their  husbands,  fathers, 
or  brothers.  How  much  further  the  principle  of  ex- 
clusion should  be  carried,  is  a  practical  question 
only— one  of  utility  ^  not  theory.  Whether  the  right 
of  sufirage  should  be  exercised  by  all  male  adults,  or 
limited  to  householders,  or  to  payers  of  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes,  is  a  consideration  which  must  be 
decided  by  ascertaining  which  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good.  The  end  of  just  govern- 
ment is  the  equitable  and  adequate  protection  of  all 
interests  s  and  provided  this  is  attained,  the  object 
for  which  the  suffrage  is  exercised  becomes  secured. 
The  task  of  legislation  is  a  part  of  the  labour  of 
society ;  and  it  is  only  a  clumsily-contrived  social 
machinery — ^approaching  to  the  organization  of  the 
primitive  state  of  mankind — ^if  it  demand  the  par- 
ticipation and  exertion  of  every  individual.  No 
condition  of  suffrage,  I  apprehend,  is  of  universal 
application,  and  adapted  to  all  times  and  places. 
A  right  of  suffrage  appropriate  to  France  or  the 
United  States,  may  be  unsuited  to  England.  In  no 
country  is  the  franchise  exercised  without  some 
personal  or  proprietary  condition  being  annexed. 
Every  where  full  age  appears  to  be  an  indispensable 
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qualification.  In  America  the  slave-population*, 
which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  ii 
entirely  excluded ;  and  in  none  of  the  States  of  the 
Union y  I  belieTe,  is  the  suffrage  exercised  unaccom« 
panied  with  residence  or  other  qualification  in  the 
elector.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  a  con-^ 
elusive  argument  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  scheme 
of  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
cheap  and  universal  circulation  of  newspapers — ^in 
the  independent  circumstances  of  the  industrious—* 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  mass  of  vagrancy,  poverty^ 
and  destitution,  which  is  found  among  ourselves,  the 
Americans  possess  advantages  for  the  exercise  of 
political  power  which  unhappily  do  not  exist  in 
England.  The  distribution  of  property,  too,  is  wholly 
different.  **  We  have  "  (says  the  North  American 
Review,  No.  72,  p.  181)  "nolanded  proprietor  whose 
estate  yields  20,000/.  a  year."  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  America,  a  merely  landed  estate  the  fee- 
simple  of  which  is  worth  one  year's  income  of  several 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 

In  France  a  holier  elective  qualification  might  be 
sufficiently  protective  of  popular  interests  than  would 
be  adequate  to  the  same  purpose  in  England.  In 
the  former,  there  is  no  richly-endowed  church,  nor 
nobility  with  vast  territorial  possessions  to  contend 
against.  There  are  no  interests  like  the  Bank  of 
England,  East  India  Company,  West  India  planters, 
London  brewers,  or  factory  owners  to  counterpoise ! 
these  are  all  consolidations  of  wealth  and  influence 
which  it  is  necessary  in  some  degree  to  balance  and 
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nentaraliae  m  the  composition  of  an  English  legisla* 
lature.  Among  the  French,  the  constitution  of 
society  is  essentially  democratic ;  there  is  no  monied 
aristocracy  nor  landed  interest:  having  no  primo* 
geniture  and  entail  laws,  property  is  more  equally 
divided.  In  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  computed 
there  are  only  107.  persons  possessed  of  4000/.  a 
year  each  froin  landed  projperty.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  much  smaller  body  of  electors  would  represent 
and  sustain  the  popular  interest  in  France,  than 
would  be  adequate  to  a  similar  purpose  in  England : 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excellence 
of  a  system  of  representation  does  not  exclusively 
consist  in  the  number  of  voters,  but  in  the  unbiassed 
and  intelligent  exercise  of  their  suffrages,  and-in  their 
being  sufficiently  numerous  to  touch  on  and  con* 
stitute  a  fair  and  aliquot  proportion  of  every  social 
interest. 

The  object  of  representation  is,  that  it  should  be 
a  transcript  of  the  intelligence,  probity,  wealth,  and 
iikdustry  of  the  community.  For  this  purpose,  some 
external  sign  or  elective  qualification  must  be 
adopted  in  the  constituent  body.  In  England  the 
interests  of  agriculture  are  represented  by  a  con- 
stituency of  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  lease* 
holders  ;  those  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
industry,  by  a  constituency  renting  houses  of  ten 
pounds,  yearly  value.  These  qualifications  may  not 
be.  the  best  indications  of  elective  fitness,  but  they 
at  least  show  that  the  elector  is  of  some  standing  in 
society,  that  he  is  not  a  pauper  nor  a  vagrant.    They 
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aie  not  meant  to  denote,  as  I  conceire,  meraly  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  state,  but  also,  by  a  visible 
symbol,  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  elector  as 
to  age,  discretion,  and  settlement  in  life.  Neither 
are  they  meant  to  imply  that  the  non-dectors  have 
no  interest  in  the  state ;  because  every  one  has  an 
interest  in  the  making  of  laws  he  is  bound  to  obey : 
but  they  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  • 
constituency  to  such  a  number  as  may  not  be  greater 
than  needs  for  the  general  protection  of  all.  That 
they  are  not  exclusively  property -gualifkaiians  may 
be  instanced  in  this :  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
disfranchised  though  in  possession  of  millioos  of 
income — income  derived  from  the  funds,  from  oo-  ' 
lonial  property,  from  copyrights  of  booki,  ftoBi 
professions  and  trades;  being  affluent,  it  m^t 
have  been  thought  government  would  have  been 
desirous  to  attach  these  classes  to  its  interests  by 
granting  them  the  sujQfrage  :  yet  many  of  them,  not 
being  occupiers  of  houses,  from  dislike  to  the  trouble 
of  housekeeping  or  other  motive,  are  without  poli- 
tical power  in  the  state ;  have  no  share  in  making 
militia  laws,  or  laws  of  any  other  description,  thoogh 
bound  to  obey  them.  If  the  elective  qualification 
be  unjust,  it  is  impartially  so  ;  it  does  not  strike  one 
class  and  leave  another  unscotched  ;  it  does  not 
exclude  all  the  poor  and  incorporate  all  the  rich  t 
it  embraces  a  part  of  every  grade  of  society,  and 
omits  a  part ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  re- 
commendation  of  the  scheme ;  for,  by  means  thereof, 
no  interest  is  left  wholly  without  legislative  protectioQ. 
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The  excellence  of  representative  govemment  must 
also  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  elective  suf- 
frage is  exercised,  whether  openly  or  covertly.  The 
objection  ordinarily  made  to  the  Ballot  is,  that — it 
is  a  shelter  for  meanness  and  collusion.  In  this 
there  is  more  of  sentiment  than  of  reason.  Govern- 
ment at  best  is  only  a  necessary  evil,  but  having 
adopted  such  a  contrivance  for  the  general  conve- 
niency  of  society,  the  best  machinery  ought  to  be 
employed.  The  ballot  is  more  favourable  to  the 
peace  of  elections,  and  abridges  the  facilities  for 
bribery  and  intimidation.  It  imposes  no  restraint 
on  the  independent  expression  of  opinion ;  every 
one  is  at  liberty  or  not  to  avow  his  political  pre- 
dilections ;  but  it  affords  protection  to  those  whose 
circumstances  may  render  an  open  avowal  of  their 
sentiments  hurtful  or  inconvenient.  It  shelters  the 
weak,  and  leaves  the  strong  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty. 

Unless  the  free  exercise  of  the  suffrage  is  pro- 
tected, the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given  may  be 
defeated.  The  object  of  the  franchise  is,  that  the 
elector  may  have  a  responsible  organ  through  which 
his  opinions  and  interests  maybe  represented.  But 
of  what  avail  is  the  suffrage  to  a  workman,  lease- 
holder, tenant,  or  tradesman,  if  he  must  necessarily 
exercise  it  under  the  dictation  of  his  employer,  land- 
lord, or  customers.  In  this  case  the  franchise  is  not 
given,  it  is  only  delegated,  and  the  elector  is  merely 
the  proxy  of  him  who  has  power  to  control  his  choice 
of  a  representative.    No  additional   interests    ax% 
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represented  by  such  mock  constituents,  the  working 
of  the  machinery  of  representation  is  only  encom- 
bered  by  a  useless  apparatus. 

There  is  only  one  point  more,  connected  with 
representation,  I  shall  notice ;  it  is  the  duration  of 
the  representative  body.  As  at  an  early  period  of 
our  history  the  simple  business  of  parliament  was 
quickly  despatched,  prorogation  was  unfrcquent, 
and  parliament  was  mostly  elected  as  often  as  it 
assembled.  Later  the  term  of  duration  was  irregular, 
Charles  II.  protracted  his  second  parliament  to 
seventeen  years — a  term  long  enough  to  obliterate 
all  connexion  with  the  electoral  body.  In  the  461 
years  preceding  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were 
202  parliaments,  whose  average  duration  was  two 
years  and  a  half.  In  the  sixty-nine  years  of  the 
reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.  there  were  only  thir- 
teen parliaments,  averaging  five  years  and  one- third 
each.  A  three  years*  term,  as  fixed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, appears  a  just  medium.  A  lease  of  seven 
years,  as  Junius  expresses  it,  gives  a  corrupt  member 
six  years  to  commit  sins  and  one  year  to  atone  for 
them.  Effective  legislation  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  annual  and  septennial  parliaments.  The 
short  parliament  has  the  inconvenience  of  frequent 
elections,  and  does  not  aflford  time  to  perfect  sound 
measures  of  national  improvement,  or  even  to  ac- 
quire the  information  which  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  needs ;  while  the  long  parliament  de- 
prives the  elector  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  error 
of  his  choice  within  any  reasonable  period  of  reco- 
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yery,  and  gives  to  the  representative  the  means  of 
trading  at  w|ll  upon  a  trust,  which  should  always  be 
considered  as  held  under  constantly  renewable  lia« 
bilities  to  his  constituents.  The  more  the  principles 
of  representative  government  are  considered,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  conviction,  that  the  elected 
legislature  is  -as  much  entitled  to  have  a  sufficient 
period  of  trial,  as  the  people  are  to  possess  a  reason* 
able  power  of  redemption  and  renewal  in  their  own 
right. 


CHAP.  V. 

PROGRESS  AND    PRINCIPLES  OF    THE   ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTION. 

A  DISTINCTION  is  mostly  made  by  political  writers 
between  constitution  and  government.  Government 
has  been  already  defined  to  consist  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  laws,  and  their  administrators;  and  the 
constitution  is  that  department  of  the  laws  which 
prescribes  the  origin,  powers,  and  composition  of 
the  legislative  body,  the  functions  of  the  executive, 
the  franchises  of  the  people,  and  the  form,  construc- 
tion, and  bourse  of  judicial  administration.  The 
constitution  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  acts  of 
public  functionaries ;  the  law,  more  comprehensive, 
refers  not  only  to  these,  but  to  the  acts  of  the  people, 
or  that  great  division  of  the  community  apart  from 
the  administrative  goyernment. 

Every  unconstitutional  act  is  also  an  illegal  act. 
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but  every  illegal  act  is  not  an  unconstitutional  act^ 
that  is,  neither  the  act  itself  nor  the  perpetrator  miity 
be  so  important  as  to  contravene  the  general  and 
fundamental  provisions  which  the  constitution  has 
established.  It  would  be  unconstitutional  m  the 
crown  to  raise  money  by  prerogative,  but  it  is  only 
unlawful  in  a  person  to  steal,  or  for  a  judge,  or 
magistrate,  to  convict  contrary  to  established  prece-i 
dent  or  act  of  parliament. 

Political  constitutions  have  mostly  had  two  ori- 
gins ;  either  they  have  been  promulgated  at  once 
and  entire  in  a  public  act  emanating  from  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  a  community ;  or  they  have  been  the 
gradual  creation  of  successive  emergencies  and 
occasions,  resulting  from  the  fluctuating  wants  of 
different  ages,  from  the  contentions  and  interests  of 
different  orders  and  parties'  in  society.  America, 
France,  and  Belgium  offer  examples  of  the  former 
description  of  constitutions ;  England  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  writers  of  the  last 
century,  to  represent  the  British  constitution  as  a 
scheme  of  government  formally  planned  and  esta- 
blished by  our  ancestors  in  some  remote  period  of 
our  national  history.  Such  representations  might 
be  necessary,  and  even  venial,  at  a  time  when  anti- 
quity was  often  considered  to  give  a  higher  sanction 
to  authority  than  principle.  But  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  government  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  historical  fables  to  establish  the 
justice  and  utility  of  popular  immunities.  Without 
fear  of  misconstruction  it  may  be  now  affirmed,  that 
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it  18  futile  to  revert  to  ages  of  barbarism  for  modeb 
of  free  and  enlightened  institutions ;  that  the  early 
institutions  of  the  Britons  were  analogous  to  those  of 
all  communities  entering  on  the  first  stages  of  civili- 
sation; that  there  is  no  distant  date  or  point  of  time 
in  history  when  the  government  was  to  be  set  up  anew 
— when  it  was  referred  to  any  single  person,  assem-* 
bly,  or  committee,  to  frame  a  charter  for  the  future 
political  administration  of  the  country — or  when  a 
constitution  so  prepared  and  digested  was  by  com-^ 
mon  consent  received  and  established.  The  English 
constitution  is  the  result  of  successive  improvements 
advancing  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  society.  Those  who  entertain  a  different 
opinion  rely,  I  apprehend,  either  on  descriptions 
purely  imaginary,  or  refer  to  a  period  toD  remote  for 
.  authentic  intelligence. 

The  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  extent  of  popular  rights,  is  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  executive  govern- 
ment may  claim  and  exercise  a  transitory  power 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  or  his 
ministeni,  or  imposed  on  them  by  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  but  the  judicial  administration  is  that 
permanent  and  wide-spread  division  of  social  ma- 
chinery which  touches  all  the  members  of  society ; 
and  accordingly  as  their  rights  are  respected  or  vio- 
lated under  it,  may  be  inferred  the  general  exis^tence 
or  absence  of  civil  liberty  among  the  people.  If  we 
apply  this  test  to  the  state  of  society  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  described  by  Turner  and  P^l- 
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grdve,  or  to  miucb  more  recent  periods  of  our  amnls^ 
down  even  to  the  Revolation  of  1688,  as  illustrated 
in  the  State  Trials,  it  will  be  found  that  popalai 
rights,  in  the  modern  sense,  had  hardly  begun  to 
exist— were  crudely  defined,  and  little  appreciated 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  courts  of  justice  are,  in 
truth,  the  only  places  to  look  to  for  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  general  practical  liberty. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  misapprebea-' 
sions  on  the  progress  of  the  English  constitation : 
first,  wrong  impressions  as  to  the  import  and  appli^ 
cation  of  certain  current  phrases  in  acts  of  parlia^ 
ment  and  royal  proclamations,  to  which '  meaningf 
have  been  ascribed  irreconcilable  with  the  contem- 
porary state  of  society;  secondly,  the  ascribing 
powers  to  ancient  institutions,  designated  by  popular 
names,  which  only  appertain  to  them  in  their  pre- 
sent form  of  administration.  I  shall  mention  one  or 
two  examples  illustrative  of  each  source  of  error. 

In  the  writs  issued  by  Edward  L  for  the  iassem- 
bling  of  a  parliament  in  1*297,  occurs  this  phrase: 
**■  What  concerns  all  should  be  supported  by  allf 
approved  by  ail,  and  common  danger  should  b€ 
repelled  by  all.**  "  No  such  introduction  to  a  writ,** 
says  Prynne,  "had  been  before  issued;"  and  from  il 
has  been  deduced  the  right  to  universal  repreien« 
tation,  or  the  right  of  every  one  not  to  be  taxed 
without  his  consent.  Notwithstanding  this  popu- 
lar expression,  the  principle  it  imports  never  en- 
tered into  the  practical  government  of  the  coun- 
try.   For  a  kmg  period  subsequent  to  the  lesgQ  of 
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Edward  !•  ik  iai^  portion  of  th«  community  was 
ta  a  state  of  -personal  servitude,  with  scarcely  any 
t>vily  much  less  political,  immunities.  The  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  crown  arbitrarily  to  interfere 
to  stop  legal  proceedings,  continued  for  two  cen- 
mries  later,  and  in  1539  the  commons  passed  the 
Viemorable31  Hen.  VIU.  c.  8,declaring  a  royal  pro- 
clamation binding  on  the  subject  like  a  statute  of 
the  realm.  Parliaments  were  assembled  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
aovereign  ;^  the  election  and  holding  of  them  were 
probably  synonymous;  boroughs  were  admitted  or 
f^xcluded  from  representation  at  the  royal  pleasure ; 
and  thpugh  the  assent  of  th^  commons  appears  to 
have  been  sought  when  greater  supplies  than  ordi- 
nary were  required,  yet  the  continuance  to  a  much 
later  period  of  purveyance,  wardship,  forced  loans, 
benevolences,  and  other  modes  of  raising  supplies 
by  prerogative,  shows  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives liad  acquired  only  an  equivocal  hold  of  the 
parse-»trings  of  the  nation.  Abundant  facts  serve 
to  show  that  this  formality  was  often  dispensed  with 
Qven  by  princes  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  race,  as  in 
the  cases  of  purveyance  and  ship-money. 
.  An  example  of  the  second  source  of  error  may  be 
Ibund  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Juaiss.  Trial 
by  jury  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  effective 
guarantees  of  popular  freedom,  but  the  ancient 
luncttons  of  this  tribunal  are  as  remote  from  the 
modern^  as  the  prerogatives  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
those  of  William  IV.    Many  who  have  descanted 
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on  the  excellence  of  this  national  franchise,  con« 
finned  by  Magna  Charta,  appear  to  have  supposed 
that  it  had  descended  unchanged  from  the  time  of 
Alfred.  The  contrary  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr.  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Commonweal  thy  pp.  243-4 :  ^^  Trial 
by  jury,  according  to  the  old  English  law,  was  a 
proceeding  essentially  different  from  the  modem 
tribunal,  still  bearing  the  ancient  name,  by  which  it 
has  been  replaced  ;  and  whatever  merits  belonged  to 
the  original  mode  of  judicial  investigation — and  they 
were  great  and  unquestionable,  though  accompanied 
by  many  imperfections — such  benefits  are  not  to  be 
exactly  identified  with  the  advantages  now  resulting 
from  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  Jury- 
men, in  the  present  day,  are  triers  of  the  issue ;  they 
are  individuals  who  found  their  opinion  upon  the 
evidence,  whether  oral  or  written,  adduced  before 
them;  and  the  verdict  delivered  by  them,  is  theif 
declaration  of  the  judgment  which  they  have  formed* 
But  the  ancient  jurymen  were  not  erapannelled  to 
examine  into  the  credibility  of  the  evidence;  the 
question  was  not  discussed  and  argued  before  them  I 
they,  the  jurymen,  were  the  witnesses  themselves; 
and  the  verdict  was  substantially  the  examination- of 
those  witnesses,  who,  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
without  the  aid  of  other  testimony,  afforded  their 
evidence  respecting  the  facts  in  question  to  the  beit 
of  their  belief.  In  its  primitive  form,  a  trial  by  jury 
was,  therefore,  only  a  trial  by  witnesses,  and  jury^ 
were  distinguished  from  any  other  witnesses 
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only  by  the  customs,  which  imposed  upon  them  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  and  regulated  their  number, 
and  which  prescribed  their  rank  and  defined  the 
territorial  qualifications  from  whence  they  obtained 
their  decree  and  influence  in  society." 

**  Trial  by  jury"  it  appears,  then,  was  not  the  trial 
of  the  accused  by  his  equals ;  the  jury  only  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  not  a  judgment  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  accusation  ;  both  the  law  and  verdict 
.of  guilty  or  not  guilty  being  issues  solely  determined 
by  the  judge. 

Tlie  House  of  Commons  has  undergone  quite  as 
great  a  metamorphosis  as  jury  trial.  Although  the 
history  of  this  assembly  has  been  traced  by  Gildas 
up  to  the  Jtime  when  Britain  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  it  is  now  generally  understood,  that  it 
hardly  began  to  exist  for  any  useful  purpose  till  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts,  Prior  to  this  period  it 
could  be  considered  little  more  than  a  commission 
summoned  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  or  of 
the  sheriff,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  public 
treasury,  by  taxing  themselves  and  fellovir- subjects. 
It  was  not  a  legislature  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  any  more — perhaps  not  so  much — than  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  or  High  Commission.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  deputies  to  assess  taillages  and 
soutages,  not  to  make  laws.  That  was  a  branch  of 
the  royal  prerogative  exercised  by  the  more  summary 
process  of  proclamation,  not  by  illiterate  burgesses, 
whom  it  was  assumed  might  be  great  adepts  in  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  but  not  sufficiently  learned  for 
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the  high  task  oP  legislation.  So  little  did  the  M.Pjs 
of  those  days  ralue  the  representative  fanctiot),  €h«t 
they  conskieted  it  a  task  imposed,  not  an  hoAOiir 
conferred,  and  actually  received  wa^es  for  the  dvi- 
charge  of  so  unpleasant  a  duty.  All  sorts  of  evaf- 
sion«  were  practised  to  avoid  sending  representatives 
to  parliament;  some  boroughs  pleaded  poverty, 
others  their  insignificance,  and  the  honourable  mem- 
bers were  almost  constrained  by  force  to  appear  iit 
i  Westminster,  Oxford,  or  other  place  of  royed  resi- 
dence. The  whole  proceeding  was  analogous  to 
what  takes  place  in  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The 
victorious  general  calls  together  the  principal  inha- 
•  bitants,  not  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  tlie 
town,  but  to  determine  how  great  a  suni  ifliey  can 
raise  to  save  themselves  from  pillage.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  socontiBoed 
till  the  advent  of  Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  Eliot,  and 
other  master  minds,  claimed  for  the  third  estate  m 
nobler  and  more  independent  vocation. 

To  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  English  constitution,  to  show  how  the^xeCTK 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  were  formerly 
blended  and  clumsily  executed,  and  how  they  be^ 
came  separated,  defined,  a»d  secured  in  the  exercise 
«f  their  respective  functions  by  ages  of  conflict  fmd 
trial,  form  curious  and  interesting  subjects  of  stady 
and  inquiry,  ft  is  riie  progress  from  chaos  lot>nkrt 
fOr  it  is  like  contemplating  the  reclamatiofi  of  a  wwfbt 
country  by  the  embankment  of  its  rivers,  the  drwn*- 
«ig"of  its  miorasses,  theclearingocrt  of  it»}imgte9i 
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the  «zt6rminalion  of  beasts  of  prey,  and .  other 
pperatioos.  by  which  it  is  brought. into  a  state  ii 
.security  and  productiveness.  Divesting  ourselves 
.of  the  illusions  of  antiquity,  it  is  impossible  to  coa« 
.eeal  that  the  government  for  a  long  period  was  a 
simple  despotism,  occasionally  controlled  by  the 
interference  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  first 
regular  approach  to  constitutional  rule,  was  the  regal 
^rant  of  Magna  Charta.  Doubtless  the  concessions 
jextorted  by  the  barons  at  Runnymede  were  chiefly 
in  their  own  favour ;  but  it  also  contained  provisions 
which  were  a  gaide  and  sanction  for  future  and  more 
general  claims  of  freedom.  The  merie  conventionai 
adoption  ofsuch  an  instrument  denotes  a  progression 
Ml  society.  A  division  of  political  power  between 
two  orders  in  the  state  had  at  least  begun  to  be 
formally  rec(^ised,  namely,  the  king  and  aristo*^ 
cracy ;  and  the  idea  of  prescribing  their  respective 
immunities  by  !a  public  law,-showsa  growth  of  in tel-* 
ligence  and  justice,  and  may  be  deemed  perhaps  the 
first  visible  germ  of  the  constitution.* 

•  "  MiBy  parts  of  the  gi-eat  charter  were  pointed  againrt  ib^ 
•buses  of  the  power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount,  and  havi 
lost  their  importance  since  the  downfall  of  the  systeul  of  feuds* 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  mitigate.  But  it  contains  ft  few 
maxims  of  just  government,  applicahle  to  all  places  and  times, 
flit  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  oyerrate  the  importaiice  of  the 
fnt  promiilgatioii  by.  the  supreme  authority  of  a  powerAil  and 
fttBowned  natiou.  Bomo  clauses,  though  limited  in  woards  bf 
Isadal  rels^ons,  yet  covered  general  priuciples  of  equity  which 
>rere  not  slowly  unfolded  by  the  example  of  the  charter,  and 
hy  their  obviims  application  to  the  snfety  and  wellbeing  of;  -ths 
whole  community.*' — Mackiutoik^s  HiUorf  ^'  Englamd^  mL  .v 
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From  the  reign  of  King  John  to  that  of  Charles  I. 
the  constitution  underwent  no  change  of  decided 
importance^  the  power  of  the  several  4>arts  of  which 
it  consisted  was  the  subject  of  contention,  but  it  was 
not  fixed  or  materially  altered  by  any  public  act 
Important  improvements,  however,  had  taken  place 
among  the  people,  and  the  silent  influence  of  the 
commonalty  had  encroached  on  the  authority  of  the 
nobility.  Vassalage  was  at  last  entirely  extirpated. 
Commerce  extended,  and  manufactures  were  intro- 
duced  and  flourished.  Domestic  comforts,  and  even 
luxuries  were  placed  more  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
long  interval  was  the  growth  of  an  entirely  new 
iHrder  of  vast  power  and  influence,  who  claimed  for 
the  first  time  a  share  in  political  government,  namely, 
the  MIDDLE  CLASSES,  cousisting  of  the  smaller  free* 
holders  and  copyholders  living  in  the  country,  and 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradespeople 
living  in  cities  and  towns.  These,  hitherto  unknown 
as  an  independent  cast,  had  almost  imperceptibly 
become  influential  enough  to  contest  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  sovereign  in  the  legislature— make  war 
upon  him — and  after  triumphing  over  him  in  open 
battle,  consolidate    all    authority    in    themselves, 

p.  217-18.  Further  on  (p.  221)  Sir  James  observes,  "For 
almost  five  centuries  it  was  appealed  to  as  the  decisive  antlKmty 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  though  commonly  so  far  only  as  die 
necessities  of  the  case  demanded." — This  continued  in  fashko 
till  within  these  few  years ;  but  the  public  taste  has  altered,  and 
it  is  more  common  now  for  reformers  to  refer  to  principles 
4>f  utility  than  constitutional  authorities. 
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Political  knowledge,  however,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently diffused  to  enable  the  victors  in  the  civH 
wars  to  frame  and  maintain  a  system  of  govemipent 
greatly  superior  to  that  which  previously  existed; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  power  of  the  state  fell 
back  into  the  hands  of  its  former  possessors.  But  the 
new  influence  manifested  in  this  great  struggle  was 
never  lost ;  though  political  power  reverted  to  the 
king  and  aristocracy,  a  vast  influence  continued  to 
be  exercised  over  public  aflairs  by  the  middle  orders 
till  the  next  great  era  of  the  constitution  in  1688, 

By  the  triumph  of  the  Orange  revolution,  mere 
absolutism  was  for  ever  struck  from  its  pedestal. 

The  alteration  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  by 
parliamentary  authority,  and  a  distinct  and  popular 
affirmation  of  all  those  questions  on  which  the 
sovereign  and  the  commons  had  been  formerly 
divided,  were  important  advances  towards  consti- 
tutional government.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  how- 
ever, only  affirmed  and  defined,  did  not  new-modd 
public  institutions.  It  brought  the  practice  nearer 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  It  deprived  the 
crown  of  no  power  it  previously  possessed  by  law, 
nor  added  any  privileges  to  the  people  which  they 
did  not  previously  possess  by  law.  It  merely  bound 
the  king  to  his  legal  prerogatives,  and  secured  to 
the  other  branches  of  legislature  their  legal  rights* 
The  great  defect  of  the  new  charter  of  the  consti- 
tution consisted  in  not  embracing  a  new  scheme 
of  representation  adapted  to  the  augmented  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  community.    The  conse- 
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^neiice  of  this  omission  wa9  a  long  coum  oF 
4i0fistroiis  .policy.  The  power  lost  by  the  cnma 
was  ingulfed  by  the  aristocracy^  who  oflen  per>^ 
verted  it  to  the  purposes  of  war,  £au;tion,  andl 
popular  delusion.  In  place  of  the  ReTolutkm 
:being  followed  up  by  a  refoun  in  the  church,  cor* 
porations,  and  judicial  administration — by  the  re* 
moval  of  religious  disabilities,  and  the  establishment 
(of  a  popular  system  of  education — government  be* 
.^ame  an  arena  for  aristocratic  intrigae  and  Gon«- 
tention ;  public  abuses  accumulated,  and  the  great 
cwork  of  national  reformation  whicb  Lord  Bacon  and 
Bishop  fiurn^  indicated,  had  to  be  entered  npoA 
^wards  of  a  century  later.  . 

'.  The  Revolution  undoubtedly  guaranteed  the  Ukr 
^terests  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  by  whose  vigorous 
and  well- concJBr ted  exertions  the  change  of  dynasty 
•was  principally  effected.  One  cause  of  its  inobm* 
•pleteqess  was  the  despatch  with  which  it  was  con* 
jiummated,  not  leaving  time  for  maturing  a  more 
perfect  settlement,  and  this  again  perhaps  is  an  evil 
inseparable  from  any  great  political  movement 
icfiected  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence  -  upon 
a  sudden  emergency  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  sKmi 
of  omission  in  1688,  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the 
4^ief  of  them  have  been  at  length  repaired  by  thi 
political  party  usually  charged  with  the  guilt  ot 
their  perpetration.  * 

:  By  the  acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  repre* 
-sentatiun  of  the^  United  Kingdonuinder  William  IIT^ 
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the  body  of  the  community  lippetn  to  hare  ao^mei 
that  tfperatire  control  over  the  goremmeitt  vrhidi^ 
skioe  the  time  of  the  Ckmimon wealth,  it  had  ka^ 
jrectly,  thoug^h  often  inefficiently  exercised  throng 
the  medium  of  the  press,  public  meetings,  accents 
|Mtrliament(iry  debates,  and  a  fragment  of  represeotr 
ation  in  the  House  t)f  Commons.  1 

From  the  preceding  brief  indication  of  the  moie 
important  epochs  and  modifications  introduced  intD 
the  government,  I  think  it  may  be  iaferred  that/nof 
:gresston.  and  gradual  adaptation  to  the  changia|^ 
cincamstances  of  the  people  constitute  the  livnif 
principles  of  the  English  constitution*  Experienee 
ihows  that  searching  and  even  radical  reforms  of  its 
sereral  parts  are  by  no  means  tantamount  to  their 
dissolution.  Imperfection  is  inseparable  from  every 
iiistitut!k)a— executive,  legislative,  and  judidai-^— iiftt 
.perfections  in  their  origin,  and  imperfections  tha 
produce  of  time  from  the  first  moment  of  their  estSi^ 
iblishment.  To  remove  imperfections  as  they  become 
^developed  and  oppressive,  and  to  create  new  checks 
and  sabstitutes  as  experience  may  suggest,  are  the 
legitimate  objects  of  reform.  There  is  nothing  novsl 
m  this;  reform,  indeed,  is  ver^  old-fashioned — 
^6(K)0  years  at  least,  and  will  assuredly  coitil^ 
.tinve  tQ  operate  for  6000  years  longer,  unless 
|K>me  device  like  Bisihop  Berkeley's  wall  of  bi;a3s 
Ibe  hit  upon,  for  limiting  the  number,  wealth, . 
^liteiligence  of  mankind.  .         :    .  i 

.    After  the  successive  improvements  the  constitntiM 
iias  undergone, .  it  may  be  reasonably  iaked| O^ 
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whai  does  the  aggregate  now  consist — where  can  it 
ie  found  f  A  Frenchman  can  point  to  the  charter, 
an  American  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  general  constitu- 
tions of  the  States,  but  to  what  can  an  Englishman 
point  as  the  ark  of  his  constitutional  immunities  ? 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions.  That 
we  have  a  constitution  I  am  confident,  and  a  con* 
ttitation  adapted  to  the  removal  of  social  evils,  so 
Dur  as  social  evils  can  be  removed  by  political 
l^ovemment.  What  is  very  much  needed  is  a 
popular  and  consolidated  presentment  of  public 
rights — a  task  which  might  be  easily  executed  by  a 
committee  of  the  reformed  parliament,  and  which 
would  be  a  service  of  incalculable  value.  The 
general  code  of  laws  is  to  the  people  what  the  con- 
'  stitution  is  to  their  governors — it  is  a  rule  for  their 
conduct,  and  prescribes  their  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
uss^es  and  acts  from  which  a  public  declaration  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  have  adverted  might  be  compiled 
and  digested : 

I.  General  Constitutional  Acts. — ^These  are 
Magna  Charta,  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  Petition 
of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Acts  of  Union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Jury  Act,  the  Acts 
for  the  Reform  of  the  Representation.  These  are 
all  fundamental  measures ;  the  Bill  of  Rights  espe- 
cially may  be  considered  tlie  charter  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  affinning  and  defining  the  chief  conditioiii 
affecting  the  executive,  l^slaturCi  and  liberty  of  thtt 
subject. . 

II.  Personal  Liberty, — The  securities  for  this 
are-— 1.  Inviolability  of  the  habitation.  2.  Pro« 
tection  from  arrest.  3.  Relief  against  protracted 
imprisonments  4.  Trial  by  jury.  5.  Independence 
of  the  judges.,  6.  Exemption  from  self-criminatiott* 
7.  Right  of  petition  to  parliament.  All  these  in 
different  degrees  guarantee  the  freedom  of  indi-* 
vidualSy  or  afford  means  of  relief  when  it  is  unlaw** 
fully  abridged.  A  few  words  of  explanation  on 
each  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  civil  suits  the  house  is  an  inviolable  asylum, 
and  in  the  execution  of  criminal  process  it  can  only 
be  forcibly  entered  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  magistrate,  on  such  charge  made  before 
himf  as  would  justify  him  in  an  action  for  false  im« 
prisonment.  Again,  the  person  cannot  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant,  unless  it  be  by  a  peace-officer 
for  an  assault  or  offence  committed  in  his  presence ; 
or  a  peace-officer  may  arrest  without  warrant  on  a 
charge  of  felony  made  to  him ;  and  any  private  in- 
dividual may  arrest  an  offender  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  felony,  without  warrant. 

By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  if  any  person  be 
imprisoned  by  the  order  of  any  court,  or  the  king 
himself,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
bring  him  before  any  of  the  four  courts  of  West- 
minster-hall in  term  time,  or  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  one -of  the  judges,  in  the  vacation,  who  shall  i'^^^m 
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temtne  wfaethdr  the  cause  of  bis  imprisoninent  be 
k^L  The  habeas  corpus  act  of  Charles  iL  ex^ 
tended  only  to  committals  in  criminal  cases,  .but  hf 
•obbeqiient  statutes  of  the  reign  of  George  III.9  the 
vemedies  it  gives  are  extended  to  all  miscellaneoua: 
Nausea  of  confihement ;  except, .  1  belieye,  confine-^ 
ment  for  an  infringement  of  the  privil^es  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  importance  of  this  oon- 
ttitutional  act  can  only  be  appreciated,  by  reverfing' 
to  those  times  (the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  instance) 
when  it  was  not  unusual  to  keep  persons  confined' 
fi»  yttars  without  bringing  them  to- trial,  or  confronts 
ing  them  with  their  accuser.  In  times^  of  great 
political  excitement  the  protection  of  the  habtas 
totpus  act  has  been  suspended.  But  this  suspen- 
sion does  not  enable  any  one  to  imprison  withoat 
cause  or  reason  for  so  doing ;  it  only  prevents  per* 
sons  who  are  committed  from  being  bailed,  tried,  or 
discharged  during  the  suspension,  leaving  to  the 
committing  magistrate  all  the  responsibility  attend- 
ing an  illegal  imprisonment.  It  is  common,  there-* 
fi^re,  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  afterwards  for  the 
protection  of  magistrates. 

-  The  protection  afforded  by  jury  trial,  especially 
in  offences  against  government,  need  not  be  en- 
ibrced,  and  this  branch  o(  judicature  has  been 
ttcett\j  improved  by  the  consolidatory  act  of  Sir 
RbbertPeel. 

^  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently,  the 

aeipereign  often  interfered  to  stop  or  influence  judicial 

^  ppoceediogs  by  the  arbitrary  removal  or  appoinl*^ 
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peat  of  -ju^es  for  sinister  purposes.  For  fcettei* 
tfecuring  the  independence  of  judges  it  is  provided^ 
by  13.  William  HI.  c.  2,  that  their  commissions  sbair 
i|Ot,  to  formerly,  be  made  during  pleasure^  but 
during  good  behaviour ;  that  their  salaries  shall  be- 
ascertained  and  fixed,  but  tliat  they  may  be  re- 
movable on  an  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Under  the  1st  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  their  commission9 
were  made  permanent,  notwithstanding  a  demise  of 
^e  crown. 

r  Exemption  from  self-crimination  is  not  so  im- 
portant now  as  formerly,  when  torture  could  be  em- 
ployed to  extort  confession,  and  when  examiDationv 
Vi  prison  were  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose^ 
of  getting  vp  evidence  against  the  accused  on  the 
.  flay  Of  trial.  No  one  is  bound  to  answer  questions 
before  a  magbtrate  tending  to  criminate  himself; 
^eh  evidence,  if  taken  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate, is  inadmissible  on  the  trial  of  the  accused, 
%Dles8  it  has  been  freely  and  voluntarily  tendered. 
;  The  right  of  petition  to  any  branch  of  the  legis- 
litture  is  not  limited  to  magisterial  or  judicial  oppres- 
9ioD,  but  extends  to  every  description  of  public 
grievance. 

.  HI.  Mutiny  Act. — ^The  constitutional  guarantee 
of  this  consists  in  its  being  an  annual  enactment, 
«nd  is  an  ingenious  safeguard  of  civil  freedom  pecu- 
liar to  the  English  government.  As  the  army,  if 
placed  at  the  irresponsible  command  id  the  crown, 
toight  at  any  time  be  turned  against  the  people,  it  ta 
provided  that  (the  king  cannot  raise  an  army  w 
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out  the  consent  of  parliament,  and .  that  consent 
must  be  renewed  annually.  Without  the  annual 
re-enactment  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  no  pay  could  \» 
issued  to  the  army ;  nor  courts-martial  held ;  or 
any  measure  of  military  discipline  carried  into  efiect. 
At  the  end  of  every  year  the  army,  without  a  vote  of 
the  commons  for  its  continuance,  would,  ipso/actOf 
be  disbanded.  The  crown  is  not  in  the  same  state 
of  dependence  in  respect  of  the  navy.  As  the  sea 
forces  cannot  be  so  readily  made  available  against 
the  nation,  the  king  is  permitted  to  keep  them  as 
he  thinks  proper,  being  only  placed  under  the  same 
restraint  that  applies  to  all  subjects  of  finance — ^that 
of  being  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament  in  the  usual 
way  for  a  vote  of  supply. 

IV.  Freedom  of  Opinion. — ^The  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  removal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics,  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  formidable  penal  code  existing  at 
the  accession  of  George  III.  To  perfect  the  triumph  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  a  measure  has  been  introduced 
for  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
probable  the  promulgation  of  any  opinion  would  not 
now  be  interfered  with,  provided  it  was  not  done  in 
such  open  and .  indecent  manner  as  to  amount  to  a 
public  nuisance,  by  the  insult  it  offered  to  the  gene<* 
ral  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  interference  of  the 
civil  power  in  this  case  would  not  be  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  spread  of  obnoxious  doctrines,  1)01 
to  maintain  the  public  peace.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  on  this  subject  are 
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important  ;  while  attorney-general,  Sir  Thomas 
Denoian  said,  **  With  regard  to  the  general  question 
et  libel,  my  opinion  is,  that  as  long  sui  a  writer 
honestly  expresses  his  opinions,  and  his  opinions; 
only — as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  give  him  credit  for 
iineerity'^l  should  be  greatly  disinclined  to  proses 
cute."— ifirror  of  Parliament^  U^^  21,  1832^ 
After  this  -declaration  I  think  it  may  be  concluded 
that  goremment  has  gradually  worked  itself  into  a 
state  of  almost  theoretic  perfection  as  respects  free*^ 
dom  of  dtsciission.* 

"  V.  Liberty  of  the  Press, — Previously  to  the  reign 
of  William  III.  the  press  was  alivays  more  or  less 
shackled ;  but  the  popidar  principle  gained  so  much 
force  in  the  constitution  under  his  administc^tion^ 
Uiat  the  press  was  at  last  relieved  to  a  very  consider* 
aUe  extent.  The  liberty  of  the  press  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  con%ist  in  its  exemption  from  the  inters 
ference  of  a. licenser;  except  as  respects  dramatic 
compositions  this  liberty  is  possessed,  but  its  prac^ 

•  ^  TTie  ststmte  i^irat  Apostacy  I  ftppfehend  has  become  s 
dead  letter,  «s  I  never  hear  of  it  being  enforced  against  mem^ 
fmrt  of  paiii«M«t/  or  other  transgrBsaors*  By  the  9th  &  XOtJ^ 
lyjUiam  III.  e.  32,  if  anj  person  educated  in,  or  haying  mad^ 
pTofeasioh  of,  the  Chrigtian  religion,  ahall,  by  writing,  printing, 
tpaching,  or  adVised  speaking,  deny  the  Chridtiad  religion  t6 
tftftrae,  orlho  HolySefiptirre9tob»of  Birhie' aethority,  h^ 
'ikdl,  upoi  Ch»  first  olfiM^e,  he  Jendered  inctpable  to.hold  tuuf 
^fbm'CT  ytaee  sf  trust;  and  for  the  secend,  be  incapable  ^ 
^fi|i|pag  tny  action,  l^aiag  j^uaidian«  ezecntorf  legatee,  or  pni> 
^BluMer  of  lands»  .and  suffer  three  years*  imprisoninent.  Su^h 
irsabiltties  may  for  once  ^bd -av6idd(!l(  by  S  ]^tiblie  i^caatatioii 

widhfii' fiwr ufuiniS'irfMf; " '   j  -■••  '-•■•  •»  *•♦  ^'w  -      ■■••^^ 
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tical  beiie6ts  are  abridged  by  68cal  imposts  and  the 
law  of  libel.  As  respects  the  latter,  the  known 
opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Denman  may  be  pro  tem^ 
pore  a  practical  security,  but  a  public  writer  does 
not  like  to  hold  his  freedom  by  courtesy ^  he  seeks 
the  guarantee  of  a  well-defined  law.  The  policy 
of  restricting  the  circulation  of  newspapers  by  stamp- 
duties  has  been  keenly  contested.  The  extenskm 
of  political  power  by  the  Reform  Acts  appears  to 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  means  of  political  infor* 
mation.  Few  have  advocated  with  more  good  sense 
than  Dr.  Paley  the  advantages  to  society  of  discus- 
sion on  matters  of  general  interest.  **The  satift* 
factions,"  says  Paley,  '*  the  people  in  free  govern- 
ments derive  from  the  knowledge  and  agitation  of 
political  subjects;  such  as  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  senate,  the  conduct  and  characters 
of  ministers ;  the  revolutions,  intrigues,  and  con- 
tentions of  parties ;  and  in  general,  from  the  dis* 
cussion  of  public  measures,  questions  and  occur- 
rences. Subjects  of  this  sort  excite  just  enough 
of  interest  and  emotion  to  afford  a  moderate  engage- 
ment to  the  thoughts  without  arising  to  any  painfid 
degree  of  anxiety,  or  ever  leaving  a  fixed  oppresskm 
on  the  spirits ; — and  what  is  this  but  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  those  amusements  which  compote  to  mock 
of  the  business  of  life  and  the  value  of  richtt  ?  fof 
my  part  (and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cate  with  most 
men  who  are  arrived  at  the  middle  age,  and  occopj 
the  middle  classes  of  life),  had  I  all  the  inoiMy 
which  I  pay  in  taxes  to  governmenty  at.Ubeit|  to 
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hy  out  in  amusement  and  diversion,  I  know  not 
whether  I  could  make  choice  of  any  in  which  I  find 
greater  pleasure  than  what  I  receive  from  expecting^ 
hearing;  and  relating  news — reading  parliamentary 
debates  and  proceedings;  canvassing  the  political 
arguments,  projects,  productions,  and  intelligence 
which  are  conveyed  by  various  channels  to  every 
comer  of  die  kingdom.  These  topics,  exciting 
universal  curiosity,  and  being  such  as  almost  every 
man  is  prepared  to  form  and  deliver  his  opinion 
about,  greatly  promote,  and  I  think  improve  con- 
versation. They  render  it  more  rational  and  more 
innocent ;  they  supply  a  substitute  for  gaming, 
drinking,  and  obscenity." — Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy^  b.  vi.  ch.  6.  A  reduction 
6f  the  newspaper  duties  would  be  to  the  people  like 
the  discovery  of  some  new  and  useful  invention, 
which  brings  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com« 
nunity  an  article  of  luxury  or  comfort  that  had  pre* 
viously  been  accessible  only  to  the  richer  classes. 
'■  VI.  The  Executive, — ^The  constitutional  maxin» 
that  ^^  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  absurd  in  expres- 
aion,  but  harmless  in  application.  Its  mischievous* 
nets  is  balanced  by  another  maxim  not  less  consti- 
totional,  *'  that  the  illegal  commands  of  the  king  do 
not  JQitify  those  who  assist  or  concur  in  their  execu- 
tion ;"  and  by  a  second  rule  subsidiary  to  this,  that 
''  the  acts  of  the  crown  acquire  not  a  legal  force 
imtil  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  some  of  its 
great  officers/'  In  some  cases  the  royal  commands 
most  be  signified  by  a  secretary  of  state ;  m  others, 
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they  must  pass  under  the  privy  seal ;  and  in  manyt 
nnder  the  great  seal.     Should,  therefore,  the  prtvata 
will  of  the  sovereign  be  directed  to  illegal  acts,  they 
icould  not  be  executed  without  the  co-operjiiioa 
of  responsible    ministers.      Though  the  principal 
might  escape  with  impunity,  the  accomplices  wouM 
be  liable  to  punishment,  and  a  minister  who  bad 
attested  an  illegal  order  would  not  be  permitted  ta 
plead  or  produce  the  command  of  the  king  in  jua« 
tification  of  bis  obedience.     Hence  is  deriv^  ths 
parliamentary  practice  of  addressing  the  king  to 
know  by  whose  ndause  he  resolved  upon  a  particular 
measure  ;   and  of  punishing  the  authors  of  chat 
advice  for  the  counsel  they  had  giveau    The  private 
inclinations  of  die  king,  or  any  dispoa^ioa  \o  fitr 
tauiitism  in  the    choice  of    servants,   is  further 
restrained  by  the  power,  of  the  Hoifse  of  Commioiis 
to  stop  the  granting  of  supplies  t6  ministers  fiot  pos* 
sessing  their  confidence.     The  efiect  of  this  ha« 
often  been  to  compel  the  king  to  form  an  adminiiir 
tration  not  agreeably  to  his  own  predilectioi;^  bat 
^hich,  in  the  opinion  of  parliament,  were  besi  qiiaU? 
^ed  to  conduct,  the  government* 
-    Vn.    Acts  for  ike  Amendment  ^f  «fce  Reprtt* 
{Tfnta/ion.^The  theory  of  the  UUMnce  of  thecaasti- 
tution,  that  isiof  ^ree  equal  and  imlefNsndeatpowcci 
4a  the  state,  moving^ ike  the  s!u.a,  fnooii«  and  Iha 
eatthf  in  their  several  orbits,  and  reclpnacaHyclieck^ 
4figv  <^>^o^iii9^  ^^  aastainiog  teaefa -Qtliar«  vai 
%fever,  I  apprehend,  «ny  thing-.more  thm  jH  M^eary^ 
0¥i  nerir ;  hlud  ^ .  |>nKCtic«l  vesUsHfiteilii  ^  §P\ 

^   V   f:^ 
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immtm  Political  power  has  always  be^n  substantially 
i^ested  either  in  the  king,  lords,  or  commons,  and 
tvaatievery  t  conceive,  contemporarily  and  conjointly 
exercised  by  the  three  estates,  each  possessing  an 
aiiftuot  and  iadependent  portion  of  the  national 
sovereignty, 

<  Up  to  €he  period  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
power  of  the  crown  was  absolute,  or  at  least  so  fa^ 
preponderated  in-  the  government  as  to  leave  nothing 
hke  co-ordinate  authority  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature*  The  circumscription  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  caused  a  transfer 
of  the  p<^itical  supremacy  of  the  monarch  to  the 
aristocraey.  The  acts  for  the  amendment  of  the 
MpresentatioD  have  ejected  a  new  disposition  of 
power,  and  the  supremacy  which  had  been  exercised 
by  the  peerage  through  the  medium  of  the  nomina^ 
tion  boroughs  has  been  transferred  to  the  common^ 
ef  the  united  kingdom. 

That  such  has  been  the  progress  of  pnblic  autho- 
rity might  be  established  by  reference  to  past  his- 
tory, and  the  character  of  the  measures  now  in 
progress  through  the  legislature.  Of  the  former 
predooiHiance  of  regality  in  the  constitution,  the 
liistory  of  the  Tudors  and  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts 
mfe  a  sufficient  confirmation.  The  subsequent  aris- 
tocratic bearing  of  the  government  has  been  mani^ 
iested  not  less  decidedly  in  the  public  policy  pur- 
ned  since  th&  Orange  revolution.  Without  joining 
IB  the  popular  clamour  against  the  aristocracy,  of 
tlkinktisg  that  their  conduct  has  been  more  selfisb 
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and  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  other  class  vmdd 
have  been,  possessed  of  like  irresponsible  power^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  evinced  their 
political  ascendancy  in  the  control  they  have  ezer« 
cised  over  the  crown  in  the  choice  of  ministers — in 
the  allocation  of  taxes — in  the  objects  of  the  wars 
thoy  have  waged — in  resisting  the  rieform  of  judicial, 
ecclesiastic,  and  corporate  abuses — in  short,  in  coB'« 
ducting  the  government  precisely  in  that  way  which 
has  been  most  favourable  to  themselves,  without 
r^^ard  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  community.  The 
measures  in  progress  for  the  reform  of  public  esta- 
blishments in  church  and  state  testify  to  the  new 
interests  incorporated  in  the  constitution  by  the 
reform  acts,  and  show  that  the  partial  interests 
formerly  predominant  in  parliament  have  been  abased 
by  the  triumph  of  the  democracy.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  exchanged  places  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  from  being  the  subservient  has  be- 
come the  controlling  body ;  and  it  is  only,  I  appre- 
hend by  the  lords  quietly  submitting  to  move  in 
this  nether  sphere,  that  its  nominal  position  as  one 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  can  be  permanently 
maintained.  There  is  no  general  disposition  in  the 
people,  I  verily  believe,  to  alter  the  frame  of  the 
government ;  they  are  too  well  informed  to  put  all 
things  to  hazard — to  have  a  sort  of  scramble,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  little  pageantry  and  cere- 
mony, or  to  achieve  some  paltry  savings  :  still, 
should  the  peerage  unwisely  become  an  obstacle  to 
popular  will,  concentrated,  intelligent,  and  all- 
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powerful  as  that  will  is,  the  result  of  a  collision 
would  most  assuredly  be  fatal  to ''  the  proudest  aristo- 
cracy in  Europe,"  the  programme  of  the  days  of 
the  commonwealtli  would  be  rehearsed,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  Mr.  Burke  observed  of  Francct 
be  **  blotted  out"  of  the  political  6rmament.  Such 
a  catastrophe  would  be  deeply  to  be  deplored,  as 
there  is  no  foreseeing  to  what  monstrosities  in  govern- 
ment it  might  give  birth.  Forewarned^  forearmed^ 
and  as  what  has  once  happened  may  happen  again, 
the  following  historical  anomaly  is  subjoined : 

"  An  Act  for  Abolishing  the  House  of  Peers, 
passed  the  19th  of  March,  1648  {Old  Style). 

'"Hie  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament,  find- 
ing, hf  too  long  experience,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  ustUu, 
ud  dangerona  to  the  people  of  England  to  be  continued,  have 
thought  fit  to  ordain  and  enact,  and  be  it  ordained  and  enacted 
by  this  present  parliament,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  from  henceforth  the  House  of  Lords  in  parliament,  shall  be  and 
U  her^y  wholly  abolWied  and  taken  away ;  and  that  the  Lords  shall 
not  from  henceforth  meet  or  sit  in  the  said  house  called  the 
liords*. House,  or  in  ony  other  house  or  place  whatsoever,  as  a 
House  of  Lords ;  nor  shall  sit,  yote,  advise,  judge,  or  deter* 
fnine  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatever,  as  a  House  of  Lords  in 
parliament;  nevertheless,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  neither 
such  l;;6rd8  as  have  demeaned  themselves  with  honour,  courage, 
and  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  their  posterities  (who 
•hall  continue  so),  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation,  but  shall  be  admitted  thereunto,  and  have  their 
free  vote  in  parliament,  if  they  shallbetfter«(ntoe/«cfed,as  other 
persons  of  interest  elected  and  qualified  thereunto  ought  to  have. 
And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said,  that  no  peer  of  this  land  (not  being  elected,  qualified,  and 
siUang  in  parliament  as  aforesaid)  shall  daim,  havBf  or  ma/cf 
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lUf  rfdH^fnisHege  tffaxUamtnlt,  either  in  relatioo-to 

quality,  or  estate,  any  law  usage,  or  custom  to  tbo  cwatraij 

jiotwithftandiAg.^ 

•  ■« 

'  Erery  one  must  8ee  that  government  can  only  bt 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  public  opinion ;  that 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  metropoKl 
and  great  towns  of  tlte  kingdom.  What  that  opinio^ 
is  may  be  derived  by  a  more  infallible  test  than  evett 
lihe  composition  of  the  House  of  Common»— namely^ 
ih»  tone  of  the  public  joumaJs :  they  represent  the 
national  mind,  and  the  direction  of  that  mind  nn- 
^qui vocally  is  to  the  substantial^  not  the  illusive, 
'removal  of  abuses.  The  giant  power  that  created  a 
reformed  parliament  will  support  it  in  carrying 
through  those  specific  measures  of  general  allevia^ 
tioa  for  which  parliamentary  reform  itself  was  con* 
quered. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  past  roisgovemment 
has  been  such  as  its  authors  did  not  calculate  upon. 
The  Tories,  when  contracting  the  monstrous  debt, 
and  infolding  every  one  in  their  fiscal  web,  weie 
not  aware  of  the  trap  they  were  preparing  for  them* 
selves ;  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were  giving  a 
greater  political  power  to  tlie  people  at  large, than 
they  could  possibly  have  done  by  tlie  establishment 
of  u niversal  suffrage  itself.  A  large  revenue  can  only 
be  collected  from  an  intelligent  people  while  they 
are  willing  to  pay  it,  and  they  will  only  be  willing  to 
pay  it  so  long  as  public  measures  are  in  accordance 
with  the  public  sentiment.  The  people,  thereforCt 
may  exultingly  exclaim  of  their  rulers  aa  CromweU 
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•£'  li»  eneinies^ — '^  T/ie  Zorc^  kas  delbfered 
mtorour  hands  V  and  gOTemment  can  only  escape 
from  this  dilemma  by  the  repeal  of  direct  taxes,  and 
bjl'sanowmg  the  circle  of  taxation ;  but  these  again 
lure  protectiTC  expedients,  the  adoption  of  which  is 
next  to  intposBible,  in  consequence  of  the  pecuniarj 
c^ligations  in.  which  they  have  recklessly  tied  them<4 
sehes^ap! 


.  CHAP.  VL 

JLAW8,    MORALS,   AKD    AIANKERS. 

.  Faihe  truly  observes,  that  a  great  part  of  that 
order  which  reigns  among  mankind  has  its  origin  in 
the  principles  of  society  ^and  the  natural  constitution 
of  man.*  The  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal 
interest  which  man  has  upon  .man,  and  all  the  parts 
of  civilized  community  upon  each  other,  create  that 
great  chain  of  connexion  which  holds  it  together. 
All  classes  and  occupations  prosper  by  the  aid  which 
each  receives  from  the  other  and  from  the  whole. 
Qommon  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms 

*  *  Seme  of  my  leaders  may  feel  surprised  I  aihoiild  qvets  ■ 
j^raaeribed  aathor  like  Thomas  Paine.  The  truth  is,  1  have  bees 
Irtely  looking  over  his  political  writiiig8>  and  found  more  in, 
them  that  is  absurd  than  dangerous.  GoTernmeot,  bj  wisely 
allowiogtbem  to  be  publicly  sold,  has  deprived  them  of  what^ 
ever  potency  they  once  possessed.  They  contain  ingenious 
ttooghts,  but  in  the  meta  are  a  jumble  of  conceits  aad  imprae^ 
liflshis  dogmaSy.  which.the  age  has  outlived. 
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that  code  of  manners  and  usages,  which  has  reaHy  a 
greater  influence  on  social  happiness  than  the  laws 
themseWes. 

Civilization  is  only  another  name  for  laws  and 
manners,  and  at  first  view  it  may  appear  that  a 
person  whose  sole  dependence  is  on  his  lahour  is  not 
so  deeply  interested  in  their  maintenance  as  the 
man  of  property.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  impres- 
sion, and  more  attentive  consideration  will  demon- 
strate, that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  share  in  the 
advantages  of  the  social  state. 

The  first  and  most  important  benefit  derived  by 
all  classes  from  the  law  is  personal  security.  This 
IS  an  advantage  we  have  so  long  been  in  possession 
of  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  of  it,  yet 
the  times  have  been  when  it  did  not  exist.  That  we 
how  enjoy  this  blessing  may  be  ascribed  to  various 
social  improvements,  especially  the  abolition  of  vas- 
salage, the  establishment  of  police,  and  the  power  of 
magistrates  to  punish  criminal  violence.  In  some 
of  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe  personal  security 
is  still  inadequately  secured ;  in  Russia,  and  several 
of  the  states  of  Germany,  serfship  exists,  and  as  to 
any  redress  a  peasant  or  other  inferior  person  could 
obtain  Ibr  any  merely  personal  attack,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  blow  from  his  landlord,  the  idea  is  almost 
chimerical.  In  England  a  very  different  degree  of 
civilization  has  been  attained,  and  no  person,  how- 
ever wealthy  or  high  in  station,  could  with  impunity 
raise  his  finger  against  the  humblest  individual,  either 

anger,  wantonness,  or  revenge.    This  security  is 
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not  limited  to  the  person,  it  extends  to  the  habitation. 
Every  man's  house  is  his  '^  castle/'  and  the  cottage 
of  the  poor,  no  less  than  the  mansion  of  the  affluenti 
is  protected  from  illegal  intrusion. 

The  next  important  benefit  derived  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  consists  in  the  liberty  of  heo* 
motion.  A  working  man  was  formerly  restricted  to 
the  soil  like  cattle ;  if  he  strayed  beyond  the  boun- 
dary  of  his  employer  he  might  be  brought  back  with 
stripes,  perhaps  in  bonds.  His  domain  is  now  a« 
wide  as  the  world ;  wherever  interest,  pleasure,  or 
curiosity  may  prompt  him  to  go,  he  has  privil^e  ta 
roam  without  any  one  having  the  right  to  question 
or  impede  his  progress.  This  is  certainly  liberty ; 
and  if  we  add  to  it  the  other  advantage  of  per- 
sonal security  in  its  exercise,  we  may  truly  call  it 
enjoyment,  and  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
civilization. 

We  come  to  a  third  great  advantage  of  civil 
society  in  the  freedom  of  industry.  Every-  adult 
person  is  considered  by  political  economists  a  por« 
tion  of  accumulated  capital.  A  mere  labourer  can- 
not be  reared  from  infaney  to  manhood  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  in  clothing  and 
food.  If  to  mere  sustenance  be  superadded  a  costly 
education,  or  instruction  in  a  useful  trade,  then 
the  value  is  still  further  augmented,  and  the  owner 
of  such  capabilities  possesses  as  productive  a  source 
of  revenue  as  a  freehold  estate.  The  industriouii 
classes  all  possess  more  or  less  property  of  this  de- 
scription, in  the  free  disposal  of  which,  and  its  bene** 


fieial  emplajiiietity  they  are  its  mnck  interested  M 
l»U  capitalBt  jcao:  be  in  his  shipt,  buiidings»  cr 
)Mi€hiherj«  Now  it  is  one  o£  the  advantages  of  dn* 
lizatioD  that  industry  as  well  as  capital  is  protected, 
Silfl  boib  ehjoir  freedom  and  security  in  their  appli- 
cation, 

f  As  society  advauces  the  interests  of  the  indiMM 
trious  will  be  still  further  proraoted.  Labour  is  tbs 
foundation  of  national  wealth;  and  a  wise  policy 
pcescnbes  that  every  obstacle  to  its  development 
dio^ld  be  removed,  imposts  which  press  on  the 
ipriogs  of  industry,  as  Well  as  monop<^ies  which 
lestrict  iu  freedom,,  must  be  abandoned.  Exclnsive 
f  tivikges  to  trades  may  have  beennecessafy  in  thdr 
inlancy,  like  nurture  to  childhood,  bot  they  become 
fctfera  and  impediments  in  maturity.  The  policy  of 
'entirie  freedom  of  industry  is  now  generally  recog« 
nised.  The  functions  of  government  are  limited  to 
ittpcrfntendence ;  they  are  the  stewardls  of  the  courscy 
nhose  duties  consist  in  seeing  fair  play,  and  re^ 
moving  obstructions,  leaving  the  prize  of  opulence 
t»  the  successful  competitor. 

f.  Not  only  will  freedom  of  industry,  but  also  free* 
AoBS  of  mind  he  established.  No  errors,  profitable 
to  the  few  and  hurtful  to  the  many,  will  be  tolerated. 
Bvery  dogma  and  assumption  must  be  submitted  to 
tiie  test  of  discussion,  and  its  truth  or  fallacy  demon- 
strated«  As  the  end  of  government  is  the  public 
good,  no  partial  interests,  bolstered  up  at  the  ex-* 
pense  of  the  general  intierest,  will  be  suffered  to 
Thus,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  laws  and 
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iattituUbiit  will  be  made  to  contribfute  to  their  legfcf 
timftte  purposes-^tiie  general  happinen  of  the  com^ 
munity.  '! 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  improvements  in'  thd 
English  govermneht  now  in.  progress  is  to  identify 
its  interests  with  those  of  the  people,  to  divest  it- of 
^very  thing  like  a  corporate  and  eiclusive  interest 
IBeparate  from  that  of  the  comma  nity.     This  is  cM 
end  mainly  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  en^ 
forcement  of  public  economy ;  it  is  not  thoiight  that 
society  will  be  materially  benefited  by  the  saving  of 
one  or  five  millions  in  the  national  expenditure;  boA 
the  reduction  of  lavish  salaries,  and  nnmerited  peil^ 
sions  and  sinecures,  divests  power  of  its  corriipt  an2 
<5Xtraneous  support — support  extraneous   and  op^ 
|)osed  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  which  hial 
caused  its  agents  to  look  more  to  the  emolmnent^.of 
administration  than  the  public  welfare — and  whi^ 
corrupt  and  extraneous  support  has  naturally^  teodefi 
fo  render  the  iaattuments  of  authority  uneasy  a^ 
and  averse  to»  the  frtedom  and  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  lest,  it  should  disturb  or  -Morten  the  term  6i 
«;iljpyiiient  of  .their   factitious  advantages.    When 
government  is  based  on  the  general  interest,  it  nfuit 
.be  favourable  to  every  change  and  every  measure 
which  tends  to  the  benefit  of  that  interest.    ..  ■      n'* 
.    The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  reform. of  ctlie 
^iidiciai  administralioD,  the  established  church^  Mil 
4XMrporattpns ;    it,  is  9pt  merely  the  saving  wMs^ 
jMito  acoue  ftv>m  the  abolition  of  legial  fees;  .-kitbee^ 
jmmI  tnuicipal  ^oniiptotW  bat  the  tttkiagiMniJ^Ike 
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piibalom  and  vicious  motives  which  support  interests 
exercising  great  influence  in  society,  and  rendering 
them  favourable  to,  and  not  jealous  of  and  opposed 
lOy  the  common  weal. 

Leaving  law  and  government,  let  us  advert  to  the 
subject  of  Morals. 

The  basis  of  morality,  like  that  of  law,  is  utility. 
Moral  obligations  result  from  experience  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  violation.  They  differ  from 
laws  in  being  left  to  the  cognizance  of  individuals, 
and  not  being  enforced  by  public  authority.  They 
also  difier  in  their  consequences.  Criminal  actions 
affect  society;  immoral  ones  chiefly  the  authors. 
Though  the  latter  are  less  atrocious  they  are  often 
more  hurtful  to  the  perpetrators  than  the  former. 
Take  theft  and  drunkenness  for  illustrations.  Steal- 
ing  is  a  crime  because  it  renders  the  possession  of 
property  insecure,  but  the  punishment  of  the  delin- 
quent only  indirectly  involves  his  ^mily  and  con* 
nexions.  On  the  other  hand,  inebriety  operates  very 
differently ;  it  scarcely  affects  the  community,  but  it 
is  the  source  of  ruin  to  the  individual,  and,  mostly, 
to  every  one  dependent  upon  him,  or  with  whom  he 
.is  connected. 

The  ties  of  morality  bind  all,  but  the  same  actions 
do  not  affect  all  classes  alike,  because  their  conse- 
quences are  different.  Actions  which  are  only  fol- 
lies in  the  rich  may  amount  to  inmost  crimes  i»the 
poor.  Idleness^and  intemperance,  for  example,  aie 
completely  ruinous  to  the  domestic  comforts  of  a 
jnechanicor  tradesman,  while.to  the  opulent,  how- 
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erer  personally  degrading,  they  are  comparatively 
innoxious.  Economy,  order,  and  punctuality,  are 
cardinal  Tirtues  in  the  industrious ;  in  the  wealthy 
they  are  of  secondary  consideration :  they  are  vices 
in  all,  but  poverty  and  destruction  to  some. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  run  into  an  ethical  disqui- 
sition, for  there  is  no  deairth  of  moral  teachers :  most 
men  know  the  obligations  of  virtue,  only  they  want 
fortitude  to  practise  them.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
qnired  by  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  a  firm 
resolution  not  to  incur  great  permanent  eviis  for 
slight  momentary  enjoyments,  and  these  ag^n  must 

be  the  result  of  sound  education. 

The  third  and  last  consideration  is  the  influence 

of  Makners  on  social  happiness.    The  usages  of 

society  have  established  certain  forms,  founded  on 
experience  of  their  utility,  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  individuals.  Though  neglect  of  these 
forms  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws,  or  of  morals,  still  they  cannot  be  disr^arded 
without  mutual  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  The 
pleasures  and  occupations  of  the  higher  classes 
resulting  chiefly  from  social  intercourse,  the  rules  of 
politeness  established  among  them  are  more  nu- 
merons  and  more  scrupulously  observed  than  among 
the  industrious  orders  \  but  no  class  can  disregard 
them  with  impunity.  Among  all  a  mutual  defer- 
ence and  reciprocity  of  feeling  are  essential  to  enjoy- 
aaent.  A  person  rude  in  nature,'  arrogant  and 
•ssuming,  indifferent  to  the  comforts  and  conve- 
nieaces  of  pthers,  must  be  a  nuisance  which  eveiy 


one  woald  be  desiroai  to  shun  or  abate.  ThOM 
wbo.do  not  suificiently  appreciate  tbe  val«ft  of  ths 
minor  virtues,  have  only  to  test  them  by  experience^ 
and  contrast  the  relatiTe  advantages  of  a  iie^ect  and 
observance  of  them  in  society:  the  one  is  all  strife^ 
contradiction,  selfishness,  and  assumption ;  the  other 
agreeableness,  concord,  and  at  least  the  semblanos 
of  disinterestedness — one  is  peace,  the  other  war,  oa 
the  domestic  hearth. 

.  In  manners,  as  other  things,  extrtmes  are  to  h^ 
avoided.  The  object  of  politeness,  as  well  as  laws 
and  morals,  is  utility.  Useless  restraints  then  aP0 
to  be  shunned.  Liberty  is  itself  an  enjoyment,  and 
iio  riestrictton  on  it  should  be  imposed  merely  for 
thesakeof  an  unprofitable  etiquette,  but  only  fof 
some  compensating  advantage.  If  men  were  all 
virtuous,  laws  would  be  unnecessary ;  if  they  were 
all  rational  and  disinterested,  there  would  be  no  seed 
of  forms  of  politeness :  the  obligations  of  the  fofmer 
are  imposed  to  restrain  the  vicious  and  violent,  anil 
of  the  latter  the  selfish  and  low-minded. 

In  order  to  avoid  running  into  commonplace 
'temarks  on  such  old-fasliioned  topics,  I  shall  con« 
ciude  with  two  observations.  The  first  is,  -that 
^though  laws  appear  to  claim  the  highest  attention  in 
^erj  weIl*ordered  community,  yet  they  are  not  so 
vitadly  interesting  to  the  bulk  of  society  as  tnofals 
and  manners.  Many  persons^  during  a  long  life', 
never  become  obtioxious'tb  the  laws  in  any^apacitf) 
they  never  violate  them,  -heither  have  they  Dcc»i^ 
|o  eaforce  ihem  against  .ahjr  indiyidaat.    T<v4EliM 
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the  whole  apparatus  of  courts,  magistrates,  and 
judicial  procedure  are  a  dead  letter ;  they  benefit,  it 
is  true,  from  the  protection,  they  afford,  but  their  own 
personal  conduct  is  quite  unaffected  by  their  opera- 
tions. Can  the  same  be  said  of  morals  and  man- 
ners? Certainly  not.  No  one  can  pass  through 
life  without  being  gratified  or. annoyed  by  the  good 
or  ill  demeanour  of  his  neighbours,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintance. The  relative  importance  then  of  laws, 
morals,  and  manners,  must  be  evident ;  good  laws 
are  of  contingent  benefit  to  some ;  correct  morals 
and  manners  of  interest  to  all.  The  second  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  different  powers  for  enforcing  the 
several  obligations  we  have  been  considering.  Laws 
are  enforced  by  the  state ;  morals  and  manners  by 
individuals ;  a  breach  of  one  is  penal,  the  other  only 
disgraceful;  fear  upholds  one,  honour  the  other. 
These  different  species  of  coercion  readily  account 
for  the  different  degress  of  restraint  imposed  by  laws 
and  manners,  on  the  mean  and  high-minded,  the 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  portions  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

RIGHTS  OF    PROPERTT. 

Ik  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  two  modes  may  be 
adopted  ;  either  it  may  be  cultivated  in  common  or 
indiTidually  ;  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  is  that 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  weak  and  strong, 
the  idle  and  industrious :  for  superior  exertion  and 
ability  there  is  no  superior  reward.  Under  this 
system,  the  world  would  not  be  reclaimed — men  will 
not  willingly  labour  for  others ;  to  stimulate  exertion, 
rewards  must  in  some  degree  be  proportioned  to  de- 
sert. Appropriation,  therefore,  or  the  right  of  every 
one  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  industry,  became 
necessary  to  the  effective  cultivation  of  the  earth; 
^ach  man  having  a  portion  of  land  allotted  to  him 
in  which  he  vested  his  labour,  became  entitled  to  its 
produce.  This  was  probably  the  foundation  of 
property  in  the  soil.  By  its  introduction,  no  man*s 
natural  rights  can  be  said  to  have  been  extinguished 
or  encroached  upon  ;  the  earth  before  lay  common 
to  all,  but  unprofitable  to  all — ^by  appropriation  it 
has  been  made  valuable  to  all.  Farther  than  this  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  rights  of  property ;  their  obvious  utility  must 
have  forced  themselves  on  every  people  on  first 
emerging  from  the  barbarous  state. 

A  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  equality  of 
possessions,  in  which  each  man  tills  his  own  land, 
and  raises  the  food  and  cVo\.\vm^  necessary  to  his 
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wants,  appears  at  first  sight  very  fascinating.  It 
favours  that  feeling  of  independence  so  dear  to  the 
human  heart.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  tendency 
of  such  a  mode  of  social  or  rather  anti-social  exis- 
tence, we  shall  find  it  pregnant  with  misery. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  labour  of  society  would 
be  greatly  augmented.  As  each  person's  means 
would  not  exceed  his  current  necessities,  they  would 
not  exceed  the  amount  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family,  the  idea  of  capitalists  is  pre- 
cluded, and  consequently  no  expedient  for  saving 
labour  by  machinery  or  otherwise,  could  be  em« 
ployed.  All  would  be  engaged  in  spade  husbandry 
or  other  manual  occupation.  Such  a  disadvan- 
tageous mode  of  exertion  would  obviously  be  very 
unproductive ;  it  would  yield  none  of  the  luxuries, 
and  barely  the  comforts,  of  life ;  people  would  hardly 
be  better  off  than  the  cotter  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
or  the  pauper  colonists  of  Holland ;  and  the  whole 
of  society  would  be  literally  brought  imder  the 
primitive  curse  inflicted  on  our  first  parents.  If  the 
physieal  wants  were  supplied  with  so  much  difficulty, 
the  mental  ones  would  be  totally  neglected.  As 
each  would  be  fully  occupied  in  providing  suste* 
nance,  there  would  be  no  spare  time  to  any  for 
intellectual  pursuits*  If  science,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts  had  existed,  they  would  speedily  fall  into 
disuse  and  oblivion.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  would 
overspread  the  land.  Men  would  become  unac- 
quainted with  themselves  and  with  the  natural  phe* 
nomena  by  which  they  are  surrounded.    Their  past 
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history  and  future  destiny  would  be  alike  shut  from 
view ;  they  would  move,  as  it  were,  in  darkneas^^ 
die  victims  of  suspicion,  of  mutual  mistrust  and 
superstitious  fears — a  prey  to  all  those  calamities 
which  are  known  to  be  inseparable  from  savage  life 
when  divested  of  the  illusions  of  the  imagination. 

From  such  a  state  of  universal  toil  and  dreariness, 
one  naturally  turns  to  tlie  more  cheerful  appearance 
which  actual  society  presents,  and  one  of  whose 
chief  advantages  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  classes  are  exempt  from  at  least  the 
necessity  of  bodily  labour.  Now  this  advantage 
could  not  be  possessed  without  a  certain  degree 
of  inequality  in  men's  fortunes ;  in  other  words,  the 
existence  of  a  proprietary  class.  Property  is  not 
a  free  gift  of  Nature;  the  value  even  of  landed 
property  is  chiefly  a  product  of  labour;  it  is  almost 
entirely  capital,  or  the  produce  of  anterior  industry. 
Hut  if  this  capital  or  property  did  not  exist,  there 
would  be  no  fund  in  reserve  to  maintain  a  class 
of  persons  occupied  in  what  have  been  very  inaccu- 
rately termed  unproductive  employments :  all  would 
be  engaged  in  procuring  food  or  raiment,  and  none 
could  exclusively  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  science,  and  legislation. 

Besides  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
creating  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
ducers, the  rights  of  property  have  other  advantagies ; 
they  preserve  it  to  maturity.  **  We  may  judge/' 
says  Dr.  Paley,  '^  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
community  of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earthi 
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ftom  the  trifling  specimens  we  see  of  it  at  present. 
A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedge-row,  nuts  in  a  wood,  the 
grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  much 
advantage  to  any  body,  because  people  do  not  wait 
for  the  proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  any 
were  sown,  would  never  ripen;  lambs  and  calves  would 
never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect,  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  to  another." 

Property  also  prevents  contests.  War  and  waste, 
tumult  and  confusion,  must  be  unavoidable  and 
eternal  where  there  is  not  enough  for  alU  and  where 
there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the  division. 

Further  it  improves  the  conveniency  of  living  by 
facilitating  the  division  of  employments.  Without 
property  this  would  be  impossible,  for  there  could 
be  no  exchanges  of  commodities ;  in  a  community 
of  goods,  every  thing  would  belong  to  every  body ; 
no  one  would  have  any  production  which  he  could 
€all  his  own,  and  which  he  would  be  entitled  to 
exchange  for  the  production  of  another  man.  We 
should  thus  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life.  When  a  man  is  from  neces- 
sity his  own  tailor,  tent-maker,  carpenter,  cook, 
huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  be  expert  at  any  of  his  callings.  Hence  the 
rude  habitations,  furniture,  clothing,  and  implements 
of  savages  ;  and  the  tedious  length  of  time  all  their 
operations  require. 

Upon  these  several  accounts,  we  may  venture, 
^ith  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce,  tKat  e.H%xv  ^ScA.     I 
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pooratt  and  wont  proTided,  in  countries  ivheie 
property,  and  the  consequences  of  property  prerail, 
are  in  a  better  situation  with  respect  to  food,  raiment, 
houses,  and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life, 
than  any  one  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in 
common. 

Against  the  institution  of  property,  it  is  urged  that 
it  is  the  source  of  competition  among  mankind. 
This,  on  reflection,  will  be  found  are<^nmiendation. 
Property  is  mostly  the  reward  of  ability,  sobriety, 
and  perseverance.  Without  its  stimulating  agency, 
we  should  have  little  eminence,  social,  morale  or 
intellectual.  The  innate  tendency  of  man  is  to 
repose,  not  to  persevering  exertion ;  and  if  superior 
application,  superior  enterprise,  or  superior  endow- 
ments, were  not  rewarded,  few  would  sedulously 
devote  themselves  to  trade,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  useful  arts.  In  pursuit  of  these,  an 
honourable — not  a  greedy ,  short-sighted,  and  fraudu- 
lent— spirit  of  competition  is  salutary,  by  stimulating 
invention  and  rivalry,  which  tend  to  general  cheap- 
ness, excellence,  and  accommodation. 

For  competition,  Mr.  Owen  would  substitute  co- 
operation. But  do  not  the  several  classes  of  society 
already  co-operate  in  the  most  advantageous  manner 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  community?  One 
class  is  occupied  in  rural  industry,  another  in  manu- 
ftictures  and  commerce,  another  in  science  and 
letters.  Each  is  rewarded,  not  always  perhaps,  hot 
mostly  in  proportion  to  desert:  but  the  claims 
of  merit  would  not  be  recognised  under  Mr.  Owen's 
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•jitem ;  the  indolent  would  reap  the  rewards  of  the 
industrious^  the  vicious  of  the  more  deserving.  This 
is  more  like. earparation  than  co-operation,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  monastic  institutions  and  commercial 
monopolies— associations  of  whose  stagnating,  de- 
basing and  injurious  tendency  the  world  has  already 
had  sufficient  experience. 

Rousseau,  the  Abb6  Mably,  Godwin  and  Paine, 
have  objected  to  the  institution  of  property,  the 
partiality  of  its  advantages.  They  allow  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  those  who  possess  property,  but 
contend  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  those  who  have 
none.  *^  It  has  tended,"  says  Paine,  ^^  to  make  one 
part  of  society  more  affluent,  and  the  other  part  more 
wreUdied  than  wpuld  have  been  the  lot  of  either  in 
a  natural  state."  The  radical  difference  between 
the  civilized  and  natural  state  is,  that  in  the  latter, 
all  are  poor — all  are  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  inse- 
curity, and  privation,  and  none  are  rich.  But  even 
in  this  state  there  is  not  exact  equality  of  condition ; 
all  are  not  equally  strong,  dexterous,  and  persever- 
ing in  6shing,  hunting,  and  hut-building ;  and  these 
inequalities  of  endowments  produce  inequalities  in  the 
rewards  of  their  exertions.  In  the  civil  or  natural 
state,  no  two  individuals  are  exactly  alike,  either  in 
mental  or  physical  qualities;  they  differ  in  their  habits 
as  in  their  stature,  complexion  and  strength,  and 
supposing  an  equality  ofpossessions  was  at  any  time 
forcibly  established,  it  could  not  possibly  continue 
for  a  day  or  hardly  an  hour, — some  would  be  more 
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WMtefbl  than  others,  some  more  industrioas  and 
inTentiTe.  There  may  doubtless  be  institntioiis 
which  tend  to  aggravate  the  ineqaalities  inseparable 
from  human  nature;  these  institutions  may  have 
risen  from  the  predominance  of  proprietary  influence 
in  legislation ;  but  such  abuses  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  utility  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  progress  of  society  must  necessarily  tend  to  alle- 
viate them ;  the  right  of  property  of  itself  is  an 
unmixed  and  universal  benefit.  Without  its  pro- 
tection, the  rich  would  become  poor,  and  the  poor 
be  unable  to  become  rich,  and  all  would  sink  to  the 
same  bottomless  abyss  of  misery  and  barbarism.  It 
gives  no  exclusive  advantage — ^it  only  gives  general 
-security ;  it  does  not  take  from  one  to  give  to 
-another,  it  only  says  to  all — labour  y  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  none  shall  be  permitted  to  rob  you  of  the 
produce  of  your  exertions.  "It  is  the  security 
of  property,"  says  Bentham,  ''  that  has  overcome 
the  natural  aversion  of  man  from  labour,  that  has 
given  him  the  empire  of  the  earth,  that  has  given 
him  a  fixed  and  permanent  residence,  that  has  im- 
planted in  his  breast  the  love  of  his  country  and 
of  posterity.  To  enjoy  immediately — to  enjoy 
without  labour,  is  the  natural  inclination  of  every 
man.  This  inclination  must  be  restrained ;  for  its 
obvious  tendency  is  to  arm  all  those  who  have 
nothing  against  those  who  have  something.  The 
law  which  restrains  this  inclination,  and  which 
iiecures  to  every  individual    the  quiet  enjoyment 
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cf  the  fhiits  of  his  industry,  is  the  most  splendid 
ftehievement  of  le^slative  wisdom — ^the  noblest  tri« 
uinph  of  which  humanity  has  to  boast.*'—- Traill 
de  Legithtian^  ii.  p.  37. 


CHAR  VIII. 

INSTITUTION  OF  MARRIAGE. 

The  ciTil  institution  next  in  importance  to  that 

of  private  property,  is  the  contract  of  marriage.  I 

Writers  who  have  disputed  the  policy  of  property-  j 
rights  have  naturally  also  disputed  the  policy  of 

matrimonial  rights,  and  have  considered  the  appro-  I 

priation  of  women,  like  the  appropriation  of  land>  ' 

an  infringement  of  the  common  immunities  of  man-  ' 

kind.    The  analogy  between  marriage  and  property  | 

is  striking,  and  the  chief  arguments  which  vindicate  | 

the  utility  of  one,  are  applicable  to  the  other.  I 

1. — Marriage  is  favourable  to  an  increase  in  the  \ 

number,    and    improvement   in   the    character  of  I 

females.  *  ) 

If  an  increase  of  women,  like  an  increase  of  the  i 
produce  of  the  earth,  be  conducive  to  ^e  happiness 
of  men — which  no  one  will  deny — whatever  tends  to 
multiply  the  number  must  be  esteemed  advantageous; 
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But  for  obvious  reasons  the  irregularities  of  promis- 
Cttous  intercourse  are  unfavourable  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  species ;  even  in  countries  where  poly- 
gamy prevails  it  is  known  to  operate  as  a  cheek 
on  the  population;  and  such  must  be  its  natural 
tendency,  for  this  reason,  that  as  the  two  sexes  are 
nearly  equal  in  number,  if  one  man  has  more  wives 
than  one,  another  must  have  less,  so  that  the  effect 
is  similar,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  women  being 
held  in  common. 

Not  only  would  the  number  be  fewer,  but  they 
would  be  rendered  less  valuable.  A  woman  in  com* 
mon  would  be  like  a  field  in  common,  or  a  child 
with  many  parents ;  there  would  be  no  ooncentraiion 
of  care  upon  any  particular  female ;  all  those  ties 
and  obligations  which  unite  parties  in  marriage,  and 
give  them  a  mutual  interest,  would  be  dissolved. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  a  general  depreciation  of 
women  in  society ;  they  would  be  treated  vrith  less 
attention  and  consideration ;  they  would  be  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  necessary  to  life,  but  not  being  ap- 
propriated, they  would  have  no  exchangeable  price. 
But  as  they  lost  their  value  the  same  pains  would 
not  be  bestowed  on  their  cultivation ;  their  education 
and  bringing  up  would  be  neglected  :  all  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  add  as  much  to  the 
value  of  females  as  the  arts  of  the  horticulturist  add 
to  the  products  of  the  conservatory,  would  be  aban- 
doned, as  an  useless  expenditure  on  a  commodity  so 
ordinary  as  women  would  then  become. 
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2.— -Marriage  preserves  women  to  maturity. 
Without  marriage  the  same  reasons  would  not 
exist  for  interdicting  sexual  intercourse  till  females 
attain  to  womanhood.    The  chastity  of  the  bride  is 
her  most  valuable  portion ;    in   a  community  of 
women  there  would  be  no  such  future  contingency 
for  which  the  harvest  need  be  husbanded.     Females 
would  be  similarly  situated  to  the  cherry-tree  in  a 
hedge  row,  or  nuts  in  a  wood  without  owner,  and 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  property ; 
they  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  any  one,  because 
people  would  not  wait  for  the  proper  season  of 
gathering  them ;  each  would  be  fearful  of  being  an- 
ticipated by  his  neighbour,  and  the  young  be  pre* 
maturely  defloured. 
-  3. — It  prevents  contests. 

The  value  of  women  differs  as  much  as  any  of  the 
goods  of  life,  arising  from  diversity  of  personal 
attractions,  temper,  and  accomplishments.  Were 
they  not  appropriated  by  marriage,  the  contests  that 
would  ensue  for  the  possession  of  the  most  estimable 
would  be  furious  and  unceasing.  The  desire  of 
gain  frequently  calls  into  action  the  furious  passions 
of  men,  but  the  conflicts  from  lust  would  be  far  more 
dreadful.  Nations  have  gone  to  war  for  one  woman, 
hut  if  the  whole  sex  were  open  to  contention  the 
world  would  be  in  arms ;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
object  of  contest  be  sacrificed  in  the  struggle.  In 
place  of  such  calamities  how  superior  is  the  existing 
arrangement !  The  lists  are  marked  out,  the  fair 
are  open  to  the  competition  of  all-— no  monopoly. 
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every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  proposals,  and  the 
most  worthy,  or  most  favouredy^  wins  the  prize. 
When  two  parties  have  agreed,  the  unsuccessfol 
candidates  are  precluded  from  farther  interference ; 
and  thos,  by  an  admirable  civil  contrivance,  is  a 
division  of  the  most  precious  of  earth's  products 
effected  without  violence,  tumult,  or  disorder. 

4. — It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  Viewed  as  a  common 
partnership,  marriage  tends  to  facilitate  and  lessen 
the  duties  of  each ;  having  a  common  interest  it  also 
tends  to  their  mutual  improvement  and  advantage. 
It  likewise  improves  living  by  promoting  independ- 
ence ;  each  family  constitutes  a  separate  community 
in  the  state,  united  by  a  sort  of  federative  union,  and 
only  amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  society  in  such 
matters  as  affect  the  general  interests:  we  thus 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  natural  liberty,  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  social  organization. 

Having  shown  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
marriage  and  property,  I  might  advert  to  reasons 
peculiar  to  the  former,  and  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  latter :  such  as  the  example  of  other  orders  of 
the  creation,  and  the  necessity  of  the  nuptial  tie  for 
the  well-educating  and  nurture  of  children;  but 
tliese  are  topics  familiar  to  every  mind  which  has 
bestowed  the  slightest  attention  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  conclude  with  inserting  some  extrava- 
gances published  on  the  subject  of  marriage  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  living  writer. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  to  this  Part  I  endea 
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Tovred  to  show  that  philosophers  are  often  as  mad 
in  their  way  as  the  empirical  enthusiast,  and  that 
the'  judicious  application  and  limitation  of  general 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issues,  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  their  discovery.  Hear  what  an  apostle  of 
the  new  light  propounded  on  the  subject  we  have 
been  considering : — 

"Add  to  this  that  marriage  as  now  understood  is  a  monnpohf, 
and  the  worst  of  monopolies.  So  long  as  two  human  heings 
are  forbidden  by  positive  institutions  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  mind,  prejudice  will  ever  be  alive  and  vigorous.  So 
long  as  I  seek,  hj  despotic  and  artificial  means,  to  engross  a 
woman  to  myself,  and  to  prohibit  my  neighbour  from  pnwing 
his  superior  cUUmf  I  am  gailty  of  the  must  odious  seyiJnms, 
Over  diis  imaginary  prize  men  watch  with  perpetual  jealousy; 
and  one  man  finds  his  desire  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as 
much  (Bxcited,  aa  the  other  is  excited  to  traverse  his  projects 
and  fiiistrate  his  hopes.  As  l(mg  as  this  state  of  society  con- 
tinues, philanthropy  will  be  crossed  and  checked  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  the  still  augmenting  stream  of  abuse  will  continue  to 
flow." — Enquiry  eoneeming  Political  Justice,  r,  ii.  p.  499.  Edit. 
1796. 

*<  In  a  state  of  equality  it  will  be  a  question  of  n*  importance  to 
know  who  is  the  parent  of  each  individual  child.  It  is  aristocracy, 
aelf-love,  and  family  pride,  that  teach  us  to  set  a  value  upon  it 
at  present.  I  ought  to  prefer  no  human  being  to  another,  be- 
eause  that  being  is  my  father,  my  wife,  or  my  son,  but  because  for 
reasons  which  equally  appeal  to  all  understandings,  that  being  is 
entitled  to  preference.  One  among  the  measures  which  wiU 
successively  be  dictated  by  the  spirit  cf  democracy,  and  that 
probably  at  no  great  distance,  is  the  abolitioxi  of  surnamis.*— • 
Ibid,  p.  503. 

This  must  assuredly  be  the  nephts  ultra  of  Uto* 
pianism.    The  commencement  of  the  FrenCh^Revo- 
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lotion  produced  an  intellectual  intoxication  in  many 
who  afterwards  lived  to  be  sobered.  Every  thing 
aid  was  deemed  presumptively  bad,  and  every  thing 
new  presumptively  good.  It  was  a  rush  between  two 
extremes. 


CHAP.  IX. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Objeet  and  Neoetsity  of  Education — Ougbt  to  be  adiqyted  to 
fiitnre  Occupation — Maintenance  and   Choice  of  £mp]of> 

•  ment— Branches  of  Knowledge  constituting  Popular  Instmo* 
tion — Domestic  Economy — Art  of  Preserving  Health — Lawa 
and  Moral  Philosophy — Property  and  Government — Poli« 
tical  Economy — Superstitious  Fears  and  Apprehensions- 
Popular  Education,  a  duty  imposed  on  the  State-^How  it  may 
be  promoted  by  Parish  Schools,  the  Magistracy,  Ckigy, 
Fiscal  Regulations^  and  Employers  of  Workpeople— Objec* 
tions-to  National  Education  considered^  Progress  of  Edu- 
cation in  England — Connexion  of  Education  with  the  In- 
erease  of  Crime — Improvement  in   the  Character  of  the 

•  People— Distinction  between  Moral  and  Phjrsical  Know* 
ledge— Influence  of  Education  on  Happiness  and  Condnet 
of  Lilb. 

Education  is  acquiring  in  infancy  the  knowledge 
useful  to  ourselves  and  others  in  maturity.  It  is  not 
limited  to  book-leauming ;  the  learning  of  a  useful 
art  or  trade,  the  attainment  by  practice  of  habits 
of  industry  and  application  ;  the  mastering  of  a  re- 
creation or  accomplishment  favourable  to  health, 
nnocent  amusement,  or  general  convenience:  all 
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tb^se  are  alike  educational  acquirements,  valuable 
as  tending  to  augment  individual  and  social  hap* 
piness* 

We  have  improved  so  greatly  over  the  rudeness 
and  helplessness  of  nature,  that  art  and  science 
co-operate  in  the  pursuits  of  every  class  of  society. 
In  the  forms  and  usages  of  civil  life,  in  domestic 
economy,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  profes- 
sions, the  improvements  are  almost  innumerable 
which  facilitate  social  intercourse,  economise  expen- 
diture, multiply  and  perfect  the  products  of  industry. 
The  great  end  of  education  is  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  infancy  these  results  of  experience,  to  in- 
crease individual  power — power  to  augment  the  good 
and  lessen  the  evil  incident  to  humanity. 

The  contrast  between  a  naked  savage  and  armed 
man  is  not  greater  than  between  the  untutored  and 
educated.  A  person  commencing  his  career  without 
previous  culture  is  shorn  of  his  fair  proportions — his 
term  of  existence  is  abridged,  and  he  enters  on  the 
race  of  life  at  every  disadvantage.  Hence  arises 
the  obligation  imposed  on  parents,  and  which  natural 
affection  prompts  them  to  discharge.  The  ties  of 
nature  bind  them  to  the  maintenance  of  their  off- 
spring ;  but  they  are  not  less  bound  to  provide  them 
with  the  resources  of  knowledge.  Without  these* 
they  only  give  them  existence  which  may  be  an 
affliction  unaccompanied  with  the  means  to  main*- 
tain  it ;  they  are  placed  on  the  stage  of  life  where 
their  moral  and  physical  powers  are  stunted,  or  not 
developed;  and  lameness,  blindness,  or  other  infir- 
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mity  vonld  hardly  subject  them  to  greater  prtTatiom 
in  the  enjoyments  and  competitions  of  the  world. 

Society  suffers  as  well  as  individuals  by  this 
omission.  Education  is  the  best  branch  of  social 
police,  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the  chief  seeds 
of  crime,  want,  and  ignorance.  Dr.  Paley  has 
forcibly  remarked  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child 
into  the  world,  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad  . 
dog  or  wild  beast  into  the  streets.  Children  so  un- 
fortunately situated  have  not  equal  chances  of  hap- 
piness ;  they  are  mostly  miserable  and  often  vicious, 
either  from  the  indigence  which  want  of  training  in 
habits  of  industry  and  arts  of  life  tend  to  induce,  or 
from  the  want  of  some  rational  and  inoffensive  occu- 
pation. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  at  this  day,  to  insist 
on  the  advantages  of  learning.  The  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  profit  to  be  reaped  from  knowledge,  are  now 
generally  recognised.  If  the  time  ever  existed  when 
any  class  of  society  sought  an  advantage  by  keeping 
the  rest  in  ignorance,  it  is  past,  and  all  alike  seek 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity  from  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence.  Men  are  divided,  not  upon  the  utility 
of  popular  instruction,  but  upon  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  which  it  ought  to  consist,  and  the  most 
efficient  means  of  its  communication.  My  object 
will  be  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  both  these 
branches  of  inquiry* 

A  primary  maxim  of  education  is  that  the  course 
of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  future  occii 
pations  of  life.     Knowledge  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
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m  'detriment^  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  acquirement3 
most  essential  to  the  possessor  in  the  pursuits  and 
neeessides  of  his  station  ought  to  be  first  secured. 
This  rule  is  so  self-evident  that  only  the  most  inju- 
dicious neglect  its  observance. 

As  education  ought  to  have  a  reference  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  are  destined  to  live  and 
move — a  different  course  of  instruction  is  prescribed 
for  the  different  orders  of  society.  Those  bom  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  fortune,  or  to  professional  or 
legislative  duties,  require  a  species  of  knowledge  and 
accomplishment  the  advantages  of  which  would  not 
reward  the  cost  of  acquisition  to  those  intended  for 
a  didferetit  sphere  of  life.  Again,  a  merchant,  manu- 
facturer,  or  even  an  artizan,  requires  knowledge  that 
would  be  comparatively  valueless  to  a  ploughman. 

In  this  remark  it  is  not  meant  that  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  useful  or  ornamental, 
should  be  interdicted  to  any  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  would  be  unjust,  and  often  hurtful  to 
society.  Individuals  are  constantly  being  found  in 
all  the  walks  of  life  with  singular  aptitude  for  pur- 
suits quite  foreign  to  their  occupation  ;  and  indeed 
it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  have  mostly  been 
made  by  persons  not  immediately,  or  as  one  may 
say  officially  engaged  in  their  cultivation.  My  re- 
mark is  only  meant  to  fix  a  general  rule,  not  its 
exceptions.  I  may  further  observe,  in  order  to  limit 
the  scope  of  our  subject,  that  my  purpose  is  not  to 
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treat  on  education  generally^  but  only  upon  that 
branch  of  it  applicable  to  the  industrious  orders, 
or  what  is  usually  termed  popular  education:  so 
called,  I  presume,  from  its  applying  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community,  or  as  comprising  that  portion 
of  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  every  member 
of  society  should  possess.  By  the  industrious 
orders  is  meant  those  classes  who  have  not  the 
means  of  sustentation  independent  of  their  industry. 
Their  most  urgent  necessity  is  a  maintenance  suited 
to  their  condition,  and  the  knowledge  which  most 
facilitates  the  attainment  of  this  will  be  to  them 
of  the  first  consideration. 

During  infancy  the  obligation  of  maintenance 
clearly  devolves  on  parents,  for  no  one  can  have  a 
right  to  burden  others  with  the  consequence  of  hb 
own  act.  Hence  arises  the  guilt  of  those  who  nm 
away  from  their  families,  or  through  idleness  and 
drunkenness  throw  them  upon  a  parish ;  or  who 
leave  them  destitute  at  their  death,  when,  by  dili- 
gence and  frugality,  they  might  have  laid  up  a  pro- 
vision for  their  support :  also  of  those  who  refuse  or 
neglect  the  care  of  their  bastard  offspring,  aban- 
doning them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  must 
either  perish,  or  become  burdensome  to  others ;  for 
the  duty  of  maintenance,  like  the  reason  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  extends  to  natural  as  well  as  to  legi- 
timate children. 

The  duty  of  maintenance  is  not  limited  to  the 
period  of  infancy ;  parents  are  bound  to  look  to  the 
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mtmtenance  of  their  children  after  they  attain  ma- 
turityy  and  in  this  properly  consists  the  first  stage  of 
edacation. 

In  the  Working  Classes  this  principle  condemns 
those  who  do  not  inure  their  children  betimes  to 
labour  and  restraint,  by  providing  them  with  ap- 
prenticeships, services,  or  other  regular  employment, 
but  who  suffer  them  to  waste  their  youth  in  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  some  lazy, 
trifling,  and  precarious  calling ;  for  the  consequence 
of  indulging  in  this  unrestrained  license  when  the 
relish  for  it  is  greatest  is,  that  they  become  inca* 
pable,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  of  continued 
industry  and  persevering  attention  to  any  thing; 
spend  their  time  in  a  miserable  struggle  between  the 
importunity  of  want  and  the  irksomeness  of  regular 
application,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  any  expedient 
which  presents  a  hope  of  supplying  their  necessities, 
without  confining  them  to  the  plough,  manufactory, 
shop,  or  counting-house. 

In  the  Middle  Classes  of  society  those  parents  are 
most  reprehensible  who  neither  qualify  their  children 
for  a  mercantile  or  professional  pursuit,  nor  enable 
them  to  live  without  one.  So  imperative  was  this 
deemed  among  the  Athenians,  that  if  the  father  did 
not  put  his  child  into  a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood, 
the  child  was  not  bound  to  make  a  provision  for  him 
when  old  and  necessitous.  Even  persons  of  fortune 
are  not  exempt  from  this  obligation.  They  have 
duties  to  discharge  for  which  they  ought  to  be  fully 
qualified  by   their    previous  attainments;   ^xA  *^ 
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parents  from  indolence,  indulgence,  or  avaricey  per- 
mit their  children  to  consume  the  season  of  educa- 
tion in  hunting,  horse-races,  gambling,  balls,  or 
other  unedifying,  if  not  yicious  diversions,  they 
defraud  the  community  of  a  benefactor,  and  he^ 
queath  them  a  nuisance.* 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  calling  that  will 
be  mostly  determined  by  the  condition  of  parents. 
It  is  the  natural  desire  and  the  right  of  every  one  to 
seek  to  better  his  lot,  but  as  the  expectations  of 
children  are  mostly  limited  to  the  situation  of  their 
parents,  the  duty  of  the  latter  is  fairly  discharged  if 
they  enable  their  offspring  to  succeed  them  in  their 
own  or  similar  occupation.  Hence  a  labourer  or 
artisan  satisfies  his  duty  who  sends  out  his  children, 
properly  instructed  for  their  employment,  to  hus- 
bandry, or  any  branch  of  manufacture.  This  b  the 
general  rule.  But  where  the  child  shows  a  marked 
propensity  or  talent  for  a  pursuit  (as  was  the  case 
of  Cooke,  Ferguson,  and  Franklin),  it  ought  always 
to  be  consulted,  and  provided  it  is  neither  vicious 
nor  criminal,  and  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

As  happiness  is  the  universal  aim,  and  as  health 
and  virtue  conduce  more  thereto  than  riches  or 
power,  or  any  other  object  of  desire,  whatever  has 
the  smallest  influence  on  these,  claims  a  parent's 

*  These  remarks  are  abridged  from  Dr.  Paley,  who  was  wcU 
versed  in  the  practical  philosophy  of  life,  and  I  know  no  reason 
why  we  ought  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  good,  provided  wt 
f  Ziufl  the  evil,  m  th«  woiVs  q(  «o  wsDJobU  «a  observer* 
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first  attention.  In  respect  of  health,  agriculture^ 
and  all  active  rural  and  ouUof-door  emplo3nneDt8 
are  mostly  preferred  ;  but  recent  inquiries  show  that 
crowded  towns,  like  the  metropolis,  and  sedentary 
occupations^  are  not  so  unfavourable  to  longevity 
as  had  been  supposed.  Intemperance,  protracted 
hours  of  labour,  without  intervals  of  relaxation,  and 
mental  anxiety,  are  the  great  destroyers  of  life: 
these  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  individuals  to 
modify  and  without  it  length  of  days  is  not  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  any  situation.  In  respect  of  virtue,  a 
course  of  dealing  in  which  the  advantage  is  mutual » 
in  which  the  profit  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the 
benefit  of  the  other  (which  is  the  case  in  trade,  and 
all  useful  arts  and  labour),  is  more  favourable  to  the 
moral  character  than  callings  in  which  one  man's 
gain  is  another  man's  loss ;  in  which  what  you  ac- 
quire is  acquired  without  equivalent,  and  parted 
with  in  distress;  as  in  gaming,  and  whatever  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  gaming — as  in  the  prizes  and 
plunder  of  warfare.  A  business  like  a  retail  trade, 
in  which  the  profits  are  small  and  frequent,  and 
accruing  from  the  employment,  furnishes  a  moderate 
and  constant  engagement  to  the  mind,  and  so  far 
suits  better  with  the  general  disposition  of  mankind 
than  engagements  which  are  supported  by  fixed 
salaries,  or  wherein  the  profits  are  made  by  large 
sums,  by  a  few  great  concerns  or  fortunate  specu- 
lations; as  in  many  branches  of  commerce  and 
foreign  adventure,  in  which  the  occupation  is  neither 
80  constant  nor  the  activity  so  kept  alive  by  imrae- 
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diate  encouragemeDt.  For  security  personal  m- 
dostry  exceeds  trade,  and  such  as  supplies  the  wants 
of  men  is  better  than  that  which  ministers  to  their 
pleasures. 

These  appear  the  most  essential  considerations  in 
reference  to  maintenance,  or  the  physical  part  of 
education.  We  next  proceed  to  what  is  intellectual^ 
and  bears  on  the  adult  period  of  life.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  extensive,  embracing  all  the  know- 
ledge appertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  industrious 
orders,  and  which  a  national  scheme  of  popular  in- 
struction ought  to  comprise;  much  of  this  know- 
ledge, I  trust,  has  been  afforded  in  this  publication, 
but  a  great  deal  has  been  necessarily  omitted.  I 
shall  briefly  describe  the  species  of  information  which 
the  People's  Encyclopeedia  in  my  opinion  ought  to 
include. 

1. — Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering. 

In  the  existing  state  of  society  these  are  so  con- 
stantly requisite  in  every  business  of  life,  that  the 
humblest  individual  might  almost  with  as  much  pro- 
priety appear  abroad  naked  as  without  a  knowledge 
of  them.  It  is  a  reproach  to  any  civilized  commu- 
nity not  to  have  established  a  general  provision  by 
which  these  elements  of  information  might  be  ac- 
quired by  every  member  of  society.  The  time  was 
when  nearly  all  knowledge  was  orally  communi- 
cated ;  a  knowledge  of  religion,  and  even  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures,  could  only  be  derived  from 
the  mouth  of  the  priest,  and  neVir  laws  were  divulged 
to  the  people  in  viva  voce  proclamations  by  the 
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sheriff  at  the  county  courts.  But  printing  has 
almost  superseded  speaking;  laws  are  communi- 
cated through  acts  of  parliament,  and  religion 
through  the  medium  of  the  liturgy.  The  single  fact 
that  public  statutes  are  sent  forth  to  the  people  in 
printed  documents,  and  the  well-known  legal  maxim 
that  ignorance  of  laws  affords  no  plea  for  their  non- 
observance,  appears  to  impose  on  the  legislature  the 
duty  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one  the 
means  of  learning  to  read.  Writing  and  ciphering, 
though  not  so  indispensable  as  reading,  form  also 
branches  of  popular  instruction ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  either  on  the  profit  or  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  these  acquirements. 

2. — Domestic  knowledge,  including  first,  cottage 
or  household  economy,  and  second,  the  duties  of  a 
husband  or  parent  under  his  own  roof. 

Well  to  keep  and  make  a  fire 
Does  no  little  skill  require. 

A  book  might  be  written  on  the  theory  of  combus* 
tion.  A  poor  man  does  not  require  this  knowledge, 
but  he  requires  good  examples  to  teach  him  how  t» 
economize,  and  efficiently  use  fuel.  Count  Rum- 
ford  did  more  for  the  world  by  his  devotion  to  this 
single  subject  than  Napoleon  by  all  his  slaughter- 
ings. The  writer  of  this  remembers  taiung  the 
science  of  either  Dr.  Birkbeck  or  Dr.  Arnott  to 
explain,  on  philosophical  principles,  why  a  poker 
laid  across  a  low  fire  accelerates  combustion.  Nei- 
ther of  these  learned  gentlemeui  I  believe^  gave  a 
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satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem,  bat  that  the 
effect  is  so  any  domestic  will  bear  witness,  or  indeed 
it  may  be  easily  proved  by  experiment. 

Baking  and  brewing  are  two  important  chemical 
processes  in  constant  requisition.  A  well-known 
political  writer,  in  his  little  book  on  '^  Cottage  Eco- 
nomy/' has  treated  both  these  subjects  admirably ; 
as  also  the  fattening  of  pigs,  and  the  keeping  of 
bees  and  poultry.  Londoners  neither  brew  nor 
bake ;  cooped  up,  perhaps,  in  a  single  room,  in  a 
narrow  court,  with  hardly  any  furniture,  their  chief 
occupations  are  to  dress,  frequent  the  theatre  and 
tea-gardens,  and  drink  a  poisonous  compound  which 
shall  be  nameless.  In  the  country,  especially  the 
northern  counties,  the  case  is  altered,  where  the  oven 
and  copper  are  almost  inseparable  adjuncts  to  every 
fire  place.  Cooking  is  an  art  of  more  general  use 
than  baking  and  brewing.  For  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  mode  of  dressing  victuals,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  passes  up  the  chimney,  or  is 
cast  on  the  dunghill. 

Not  the  least  valuable  branch  of  saving,  however, 
is  the  art  of  spending.  The  poor  are  certainly  the 
greatest  prodigals.  How  lavishly  their  means  are 
wasted  I  They  are  mulcted  three  ways,  in  quantity, 
quality,  and  price  :  in  the  first,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  their  purchases  at  once,  by  the  turn  of  the 
scale  or  the  pot ;  in  the  last  by  a  trumpery  system 
of  credit,  fostered  by  those  nuisances  called  small 
debtor  courts,  which  are  a  real  injury  to  buyers  and 
sellers — fill   the  gaols,   demoralize  the  poor,  and 
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ajfiread  hate  and  revenge  in  every  neigliboarliood. 
For  the  misfortune  or  the  folly  of  bemg  one  week 
behind  in  expenditure,  and  being  neksessitated  to 
resort  to  one  shopkeeper  during  the  week,  and  who 
must  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  on  Saturday  night, 
the  poor  pay,  perhaps,  thirty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  rich  on  all  they  consume*  The  retailer  is  not 
to  blame  for  this ;  he  must  be  paid  for  extra  trouble 
in  weighing  small  quantities;  it  is  also  neceissary 
the  extra  profit  laid  on  those  who  do  pay  should 
make  up  his  losses  by  those  who  do  not — a  system, 
by  the  by,  of  taxing  the  just  for  the  unjust,  and 
chiefly  favourable  to  practitioners  in  insolvent 
courts,  and  the  dissolute  and  wasteful,  who  are 
sheltered  and  encouraged  in  extravagance  by  the 
£Eu^ilities  the  credit  system  affords. 

Upon  economy  in  the  poor  Arthur  Young  has 
made  some  valuable  remarks,  which  I  cannot  help 
transcribing :— 

**  This  economj,"  says  he,  "  is  in  all  cases  the  more  to  !>• 
urged*  because  the  difference  in  comforts  of  the  same  families  at 
the  same  expense,  well  or  ill-conducted,  is  greater,  often  thaa 
that  o£  different  fiiunilies  at  different  expenses.  There  is  mor» 
difference,  comparatively,  in  the  mode  of  living  from  economy 
than  from  income ;  the  deficiency  from  income  may  possibly  be 
made  np  by  increase  of  work  or  wages ;  but  the  want  of  eco* 
•omy  is  irremediable,  and  the  least  income  will  undoubtedly  do 
more  mUi  it  than  the  greatest  without  it.  No  master  can,  in 
the  first  place,  afford  wages ;  next  no  overseer  can  make  allow- 
ances;  lastly,  no  magistrate  can  order  relief  enough,  on  any 
calculation  but  that  of  their  being  severally  well-managed.  If 
the  poor  do  not  prudently  serve  themselves  none  can  effectively 
Jtssist  lliem ;  if  they  are  not  their  awn  frimdt  none  can  effiM* 
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tifity  befrioid  tben :  tiie  idl«  in  prociiriiig,  or  the  watteftil  n 
lUBBf  tiie  menu  of  gdbdrtBnee,  lutre  neither  that  snpply  which 
!■  alone  doe,  and  can  he  alone  afforded,  to  the  honeat,  indus- 
trioua,  and  pradent.  It  highly,  then,  interesta  all  conversant 
widi  the  poor,  who  ooght  to  he  literally  all,  and  it  is  hoped  are 
soet,  toeooBolt  and  oo-<q)erate  with  them  in  the  practice  of 
economy;  it  is  fiur  more  naefid  to  teach  them  to  spend  less,  or 
to  sare  a  little,  than  to  give  them  much  more."— Jmiad  ^  J^ri- 
€uUMre,  Tol.  f5,  p.  359—361. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  recom- 
mend any  saving  that  can  be  effected  only  by  a 
stinted  and  degrading  diet ;  the  economy  I  wish  to 
inculcate  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  needless  and 
ignorant  waste  :  the  aim  of  all,  as  before  ezplainedy 
ought  to  be  the^  command  of  better  food,  better 
clothing,  and  better  lodging;  in  short,  a  greater 
command  over  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  living. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  or  moral  branch  of 
domestic  knowledge.  In  this  the  chief  lioearoents 
of  the  character  are  cast.  Our  religion,  politics, 
morals,  language,  manners,  and  even  gestures,  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  parental  type.  How  care* 
ful,  then,  our  fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  be  to  set 
lis  good  copies!  They  ought  to  know  they  are 
sowing  the  seed  of  good  or  evil  to  unknown  genera- 
tions. All  their  own  children  see,  hear,  feel,  suffer^ 
or  enjoy,  it  will  be  the  lot  of  future  children  to  un- 
dergo and  partake  of.  Their  words,  precepts,  and 
actions ;  their  examples  as  masters,  citizens,  parents, 
husbands,  and  wives,  will  be  the  law  and  precedent 
YC|gulating  the  demeanour  of  future  masters^  citizens^ 
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huibandSy  parents,  and  wives.  As  heads  of  families 
each  is  the  founder  and  governor  of  one  of  the  little 
federative  states  of  which  the  body  politic  is  com- 
posed ;  and  it  depends  on  their  primary  training  and 
rule  whether  they  shall  be  the  authors  of  new  sources 
of  disorder  and  misery,  or  joy  and  benefit  to  the 
community. 

3. — ^Art  of  preserving  health. 

The  doctoring  of  a  poor  constitution  abridges  en- 
joyment lik^  a  heavy  tax  or  low  income.  Health 
is  money  :  to  both  sexes  when  married  it  is  as  go9d 
as  a  portion — it  is  better,  for  it  is  not  only  a  fortune, 
but  affords  the  best  means  of  comfortably  enjoying 
one.  As  a  mere  saving  consideration,  then,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  least  possible  need  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  Esculapius.  But  it  may  be  shown  the  cul- 
tivation of  health  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  morals.  '^  A  sound  body,  a  sound 
mind,"  is  proverbial.  Superstitious  fears,  slavish 
notions,  weak  compliance,  indolence,  and  negligence, 
as  often  arise  from  bodily  debility  as  vicious  prin- 
ciple. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  on  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  preserving  health  as  a 
branch  of  popular  knowledge. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  every  one  should 
be  his  own  doctor ;  that  would  be  really  making 
work  for  the  physician.  The  object  of  the  medical 
art  is  to  cure  diseases ;  the  object  of  popular  medi- 
cine is  their  prevention :  one  operates  by  a  know- 
ledge of  drugs,  of  which  an  unprofessional  person 
ought  never  to  presume  he  knows  any  thing ;  the 
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odier  cbiefly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  efiecto  of  diet, 
air,  and  exercise.  These  last  are,  in  tmth,  the 
physiciaDt  of  Nature,  and  by  due  attention  to  them, 
ninety-nine  diseases  out  of  the  hundred  may  be 
arerted  or  cured.  Medicine  is  mostly  but  the  qaack 
of  these  natural  practitioners,  and  attempts,  by 
shorter  but  artificial  process,  to  do  what  ■  they  alone 
would  accomplish.  Diet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im« 
portant  of  the  three.  Dr.  Crichton  places  meagre 
fare  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  causes  which  weaken 
attention,  and  consequently  debilitate  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  A  profound  writer  remarks,  that  good 
diet  is  a  necessary  part  of  education.  **•  Wretched- 
ness," says  he,  'Ms  incompatible  with  excellence: 
you  never  can  make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people  out 
of  a  starving  one."  This  is  assuredly  true.  Hunger 
benumbs  and  parches  the  soul :  it  dries  up  all  its 
nobler  and  more  generous  qualities,  and  renders  it  a 
dreary  waste,  soured  by  selfishness,  discontent, 
hatred,  and  revenge. 

By  good  diet,  is  not  meant  excessive  or  luxurious 
indulgence ;  these  would  not  be  good,  but  sub- 
stantial, wholesome  aliment,  adapted  to  the  age, 
constitution,  and  employment. 

That  the  air  is  deteriorated  by  breathing,  is  gene- 
rally known,  but  not  universally;  otherwise  so  many 
persons  would  not  be  careless  of  living,  sleeping, 
tind  working  in  unventilated  rooms,  workshops,  fac- 
tories, and  counting-houses.  To  tolerate  about  our 
person    or   habitation    excretions    of  the    animal 

nomy,  is  justly  considered  injurious  to  health 
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md  repugnant  to  delicacy  and  cleanliness;  it  it  not 
less  so  to  inspire  a  contaminated  atmosphere :  for 
the  nutriment  of  the  air  is  quite  as  e&ctually  ex* 
tracted  by  inspiration  as  the  nutriment  of  food  is  by 
digestion,  and  the  residue  in  either  case  ou^t  to  be 
deemed  equally  offensive. 

The  old-fashioned  practice  of  out^a-door  recrea^ 
tion  is  the  best  recipe  for  oxidating  the  system,  and 
taking  air  abundant  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 
Some  years  since,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Professor 
Clias  to  render  gymnastic  exercises  a  more  general 
part  of  juvenile  and  adult  education.  Like  all 
novelties  on  first  introduction,  they  were  .carried  to 
excess,  or  not  judiciously  adapted  to  their  purpose ; 
they  were  also  checked  by  the  mercantile  revulsion 
of  1824-5,  which  nipped  in  the  bud  many  other 
projects  of  utility.  An  allotment  of  land  in  each 
parish  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Slaney,  for 
popular  exercises,  would  be  favourable  to  public 
health  and  morals.  A  revival  of  some  of  the  old 
sports  and  pastimes  would  be  an  improvement  in 
national  manners  ;  and  the  attractions  of  cards, 
dice,  opium-eating,  and  dram-drinking,  be  bene- 
daily  exchanged  ibr  the  more  wholesome  recreation 
of  former  ages.  "  Worse  practices,"  Stow  remarks,^ 
"  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  succeeded  the  more  open 
pastimes  of  the  elder  time.'' 

The  nursing  of  children  is  an  important  branch 
of  popular  education,  but  it  is  a  subject  with  which 
I  shall  not  presume  to  meddle,  especially  as  it  has 
been  recenUy  well  treated  by  female  writers.    Thank 
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God  the  cramming,  bandaging,  and  half-«iiflbciitiBg 
system  has  disappeared,  together  with  ghosts,  hob- 
goblins and  Jack-the*Giant-killing  stories.  Mnch 
however  remains  to  be  more  generally  diffused  on 
this  subject ;  for  thousands  of  helpless  beings  are 
regularly  maimed,  disfigured,  and  debilitated,  not  for 
want  of  care  or  affection,  but  want  of  knowledge.* 

4. — Laws  and  moral  philosophy. 

It  is  not  necessary  every  one  should  be  a  lawyer 
any  more  than  a  doctor,  but  a  general  acquaintance 
with  our  civil  rights  and  institutions  is  as  valuable 
as  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  maxims  which 
govern  health.     A  man  should  know  how  to  walk 

*  Washing  a  new-born  child  with  cold  water  or  with  spirits 
or  stroDg  soap,  was  one  of  the  well-meant  but  ignorant  bar- 
barisms formerly  practised.  It  was  a  part  of  the  hardening 
system  which  unfortunately  forms  too  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  educational  directions  of  Mr.  Locke  and  John  Wesley.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  directions  given  for  inftnt  treatment, 
which  appear  judicious,  and  cannot  be  too  much  circulated  :— - 
Wash  a  new.bom  child  with  warm  water  and  a  soft  cloth,  using 
the  gentlest  friction ;  while  it  is  without  teeth,  it  should  live 
upon  its  mother's  milk  \  when  it  has  four  teeth,  it  may  be 
weaned  and  fed  on  milk  with  a  little  bread ;  as  the  number 
of  its  teeth  increase,  the  solid  part  of  its  food  should  be  in* 
creased ;  and  when  it  has  all  its  teeth,  it  may  be  allowed  animal 
Ibod,  and  not  before ;  the  quantity  of  its  food  should  be  attended 
to  as  much  as  the  quality :  children  require  no  change  of  food 
to  stimulate  their  appetites ;  air  and  exercise  cannot  be  secured 
to  them  too  liberally;  cleanliness  and  frequent  washing  are 
essential  to  their  comfort ;  they  should  be  clothed  in  flannel ; 
their  clothes  should  fit  them  so  loosely  as  not  to  product 
•Ugbtest  effect  of  pressure. 
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the  streets  ivith  impunity,  and  though  he  may  not  be 
versed  in  the  legal  niceties,  he  should  be  master 
of  the  general  rules  which  regulate  the  hiring  of  ser- 
rants^  contracts  of  wages,  letting  of  houses,  receiving 
and  paying  of  money,  and  other  transactions  of  every- 
day life.  The  object  of  law — ^though  often  strangely 
perverted — is  peace,  and  meant  as  a  highway  and 
landmark,  which  prescribe  individual  rights,  and 
thereby  prevent  obstructions  and  disputes.  A  popu- 
lar knowledge  of  law  is  just  enough  to  enable  a 
person  to  keep  out  of  it,  which  is  exactly  the  legal 
acquirement  Lord  Bacon  wished  every  man  to 
possess. 

As  respects  morals,  men  often  want  practice  more 
than  knowledge,  and  as  our  selfishness  and  passi<n[i8 
are  constantly  warring  against  our  duties,  these  are 
best  enforced  by  the  iteration  of  those  simple  maxims 
of  truth  and  justice  upon  the  observance  of  which 
individual  and  social  welfare  depend.  The  foun- 
dation of  laws  and  sound  morals  might  be  advan- 
tageously explained,  and  the  connexion  between 
virtue  and  happiness  would  open  an  interesting  field 
of  popular  eloquence  and  elucidation. 

5. — Property  and  government. 

These  are  considered  delicate  subjects ;  but  as  the 
time  is  passed — if  it  ever  existed — when  they  could 
be  withheld  from  popular  inquiry,  it  is  best  their 
origin  and  objects  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  understood.  More  they  are  discussed,  and  less 
in  my  opinion  will  they  be  endangered.  The  utility 
and  necessity  of  laws  and  government,  are  facts 
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wUch  tUure  every  man  in  the  face.  No  family,  nd 
cluby  no  workshop,  could*  do  without  them ;  how 
much  leaa  a  whole  community !  The  rights  of  pro* 
perty  aie  equally- unassailable ;  without  them  pro- 
perty would  cease  to  exist,  and  in  lien  of  rich 
and  poor,  we  should  all  be  alike  poor  and  without 
help.  The  inequalities  in  men's  possessions  are  the 
result  of  inequalities  in  their  lives  and  endowments ; 
for  the  indolent  and  profligate  can  never  expect  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  prudence  and  industry ! 

6. — ^Political  economy* 

This  is  a  science  of  general  concernment,  and 
abating  the  sophistries  and  obscurities  with  which  it . 
has  been  adulterated,  all  its  great  problems  may  be, 
and  I  trust  have  been,  in  the  Second  Part  of  this 
publication,  made  intelligible  to  the  popular  mind. 
Every  one,  either  in  the  capacity  of  landlord^  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  or  workman,  is  interested  in 
rent,  profit  or  wages,  and  the  connexion  of  these 
and  their  reciprocal  influence  it  is  the  business 
of  the  economist  to  explain.  The  tendency  of  com- 
binations and  trade  unions — the  utility  of  machi- 
nery— ^the  efiect  of  monopolies— commercial  restric- 
tions, and  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency — 
the  mutual  interests  of  capital  and  labour — the  con- 
sequences of  speculation  and  overtrading — the  alter- 
nations of  prosperity  and  depression  inseparable  from 
commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  are  all 
matters  of  vital  interest,  the  very  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  community  depending  on  a  familiar  and 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  important  truths 
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they  involve.  Most  of  all  this  national  science — ^for 
BO  it  may  be  justly  termed  in  England — elucidates 
the  important  relation  between  subsistence  and 
population.  Till  this  great  problem  is  universally 
understood^  we  cannot  look  forward  to  any  lasting 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
true,  ameliorations  in  government,  and  an  increase 
of  productive  power  by  useful  inventions,  will  be 
temporarily  beneficial ;  but  these  advantages  will  be 
speedily  overtaken  and  neutralized  by  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing community.  Wages  will  not  be  perma- 
nently higher,  provisions  cheaper,  nor  the  hours 
qf  working  shorter ;  the  only  abiding  result  to  the 
industfious  being  an  increase  of  number  ;  their 
necessities  and  dependant  condition  remaining  un- 
changed. The  great  point  to  make  palpable  and 
self-evident  to  all,  is  the  cause  why  a  man  educated, 
indtistriouSf  able  and  willing  to  labour,  and  who 
ought  to  be  of  inestimable  worth  in  society,  is  a 
valueless  drug ;  nay,  more,  is  worse  than  nothing, 
a  positive  loss  to  his  fellow-men  !  Economists  say, 
and  I  think  truly,  that  the  primary  cause  of  this 
unnatural  state  is  a  redundancy  of  labour  resulting 
in  its  concentration  in  a  particular  spot :  if  this  be 
80,  it  ought  to  be  made  universally  clear :  no  one 
whether  in  private  or  public  capacity,  should  hesitate 
constantly  and  openly  to  declare  his  conviction  of  it, 
and  then  the  remedy  would  be  as  little  questioned 
as  the  existence  of  the  disorder.  A  practical 
and  general   knowledge    of  this    truth    is  really 
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the  Btepping-stone  of  popular  education  ;  for 
every  one  must  know  and  feel  that  the  physical 
iirants  must  be  appeased  before  the  mind  can  be 
cultivated. 

7. — Superstitious  fears,  weak  and  causeless 
apprehensions. 

The  "  chimeras  dire  "  which  were  wont  to  haunt 
the  chamber  of  sickness,  the  nursery,  and  the  rustic 
village,  have  been  partly  dispelled  by  the  progress 
of  science ;  but  the  misery  and  anxiety  still  ori- 
ginating in  these  causes  are  immense,  and  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  more  efficient  popular  instruc- 
tion. *'  If  ignorance  be  bliss,"  it  is  a  bliss  alloyed 
veith  many  inconveniences  from  which  superior  in- 
telligence is  exempted.  Two  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes of  former  times  were  the  absence  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  an  unacquaintance  with  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena :  from  the  former 
flowed  bloody  wars,  persecutions,  massacres,  burn- 
ings, and  torturings ;  while  the  latter,  if  possible, 
was  attended  with  still  greater  calamities — because 
universally  diffused,  and  filling  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals of  all  ranks  and  ages  with  indescribable 
terrors  and  apprehensions. 

If  the  spread  of  information  had  only  dispelled 
the  single  illusion  of  spectral  appearances,  it  would 
have  conferred  on  mankind  inestimable  benefits. 
The  dread  of  these  mysterious  agents  haunted  men 
at  home  and  abroad — by  night  and  by  day — and  th« 
fear  they  had  of  the  burglar  or  assassin  was  infi- 
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nitely  less  than  that  of  some  ghastly  apparition  at 
the  lonely  hour  of  midnight. 

Gloster.  Oh,  Catesby,  I  have  had  such  horrid  dreams ! 

Catesby.    Shadows,  my  lord!  below  the  soldier's  heeding. 

Gloster.  Now  by  my  this  day's  hopes,  shadowit  to-night, 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Thau  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Arm'd  all  in  proof. — Act  v.  sc,  5. 

Such  were  the  alarms  of  the  iron-nerved  Richard. 
let  us,  then,  rejoice  that  all  the  trumpery  bog-a- 
boos  of  ghosts,  witches,  fairies,  omens,  and  dreams, 
have  gone  to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets ;"  let  us 
give  honour,  too,  to  the  illustrious  names — to  Bacon, 
Locke,  Hume,  and  Newton — who  have  contributed 
to  80  blessed  a  consummation.  Grown  people  do 
not.  now  mistake  an  old  woman,  though  ugly,  for  a 
sorceress ;  they  can  pass  through  a  lonely  church- 
yard, a  ruined  tower,  over  a  wild  heath,  or  even 
deep  in  an  old  manor-house — the  wind  whistling 
shrill  the  while — without  fear  of  supernatural  visita- 
tions; and  have  become  wise  enough  to  trace 
private  and  public  calamities  to  other  causes  than 
the  crossing  of  table-knives,  the  upsetting  of  salt, 
tiie  click  of  an  insect,  the  overshadowing  of  an 
eclipse,  or  even  the  portentous  advent  of  a  comet ! 

I  have  thus  shortly  indicated  the  more  essential 
branches  of  popular  instruction  without  pretending, 
however,  that  other  and  higher  departments  of 
knowledge  ought  net  to  be  cultivated.  The  pursuit 
of  science  and  letters  of  all  kinds  is  good,  were  it 
only  for  the  intellectual  training  and  pleasing  occa« 
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pation  it  affords,  its  tendency  to  liberalize  the  mind, 
and  abstract  it  from  gross  and  vulgar  enjoyments. 
But  the  course  of  instruction  I  have  sketched 
appears  indispensable  to  all — necessary  to  individual 
happiness  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  community. 


II. — INSTRUMENTS   OF   POPULAR    EDUCATIOIT. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  the  powers  to  whom 
the  business  of  popular  education  ought  to  be 
intrusted.  At  present  this  important  duty  is  chiefly 
shared  among  parents,  schoolmasters,  dergymen, 
the  state,  and  society.  The  respective  functions  of 
these  are  not  accurately  defined — they  are  occasion- 
ally conflicting;  but  as  the  powers  of  some  are  only 
derivative,  they  may  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of  parents  and  the  state,  and  it  is  the  kinds  of  know- 
ledge that  ought  to  be  confided  to  each  of  these  I 
shall  consider. 

The  obligation  imposed  on  the  state  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people  in 
reading,  appears  to  arise  first,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  laws  which  every  member  of  the  community 
is  bound  to  obey,  and  for  the  transgression  of  which 
ignorance  is  no  excuse,  are  all  made  known  through 
the  medium  of  printing.  Secondly,  the  doctrines  of 
the  national  worship,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  denial  of  which,  or  even 
^y^^eaking  any  thing  derogatory  thereof,  subjects 
^^^^B^inal  punishment  and  civil  disabilities,  are 
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contained  in  a  printed  volume,  which  would  be  in- 
accessible to  the  people  unless  previously  instructed 
in  reading.  Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  any 
direct  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  state  by  its  own 
acts  to  interfere  in  the  business  of  education.  But 
if  not  obligatory  it  is  certainly  politic  the  state 
should  make  provision  for  popular  instruction,  as 
the  best  foundation  of  national  police,  order,  and 
prosperity. 

Government  is  directly  interested  in  the  happiness 
of  the  community ;  internal  discontent,  national 
poverty,  and  civil  tumult,  endanger  its  security,  and 
impair  the  resources  by  which  it  is  supported :  what- 
ever tends  to  make  the  people  moral,  happy,  and 
at  mutual  peace,  tends  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
its  power  over  them.  But  the  several  subjects  enu- 
merated in  the  last  section  as  branches  of  Popular 
Education,  have  obviously  an  influence  on  individual 
and  social  welfare.  Mere  reading,  writing,  and 
even  ciphering,  are  not  knowledge  so  much  as  the 
instruments  of  its  acquisition.  Besides  the  know- 
ledge which  may  be  considered  merely  personal  to 
individuals,  all  the  questions  which  bear  on  forms 
of  government,  on  principles  of  legislation,  morals,, 
trade,  capital,  and  industry,  are  of  constant  and  over- 
powering interest  in  a  civilized,  commercial,  and  ma- 
nufacturing community.  Inquiry  and  discussion  on 
these  subjects  it  is  in  vain  to  stifle ;  if  right  opinions 
are  not  disseminated  respecting  them  they  will  be 
assuredly  superseded  by  wrong  ones.  But  govern- 
ment has  no  interest  in  the  predominance  of  error  ^ 
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every  enlightened  man  knows  that  if  our  public 
institutions  are  not  perfect,  they  are  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  more  their  principles  arfe 
understood  the  more  highly  they  will  be  prized.  As 
government  depends  for  support  neither  on  impos- 
ture, fraud,  nor  iniquity,  no  state  purpose  is  answered 
by  popular  ignorance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  entire 
and  not  the  partial  enlightenment  of  the  people  is 
not  only  the  best  guarantee  of  its  security,  but  of 
the  wellbeing  of  the  various  classes  of  society  over 
which  it  presides. 

Granting  that  the  wisest  policy  of  government  is 
identified  with  popular  education,  it  only  remains  to 
suggest  how  it  may  most  efficiently  aid  in  the  under- 
taking. 

A  parish  school  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  is  certainly  as  needful  a  branch  of 
civic  economy  as  a  parish  church.  It  is  astonishing 
we  should  so  long  have  had  an  endowed  pastor  for 
the  instruction  of  adults,  and  not  an  endowed 
schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  infants.  Severe 
enactments  are  constantly  being  made  for  the 
punishment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  none  for 
its  prevention.  Beyond  the  establishment  of  pri- 
mary schools  for  reading,  writings  aiKl  ciphering,  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  desirable  a  parochial  education 
should  extend ;  the  remaining  branches  of  popular 
knowledge  might  be  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  parish  libraries,  mechanic  institutions,  or 
the  other  co-operative  machinery  I  am  about  to 
mention. 
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The  judges  and  magistracy  are  the  recognised 
oracles  of  the  law,  deriving  their  appointment  from 
government,  and  in  number  amounting  to  about 
5000,  are  spread  in  the  chief  parishes  of  the  kingdom. 
It  belongs  to  them  to  administer  and  explain  the 
public  statutes  to  the  people,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  no  great  deviation,  if  any,  from  their  judicial  and 
ministerial  duties,  if  they  were  also  to  take  occasion 
to  enforce  their  necessity  and  utility.  Here,  then, 
is  one  powerful  machinery  of  popular  instruction 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  which  it 
could  any  time  put  in  motion. 

Next  to  the  judicial  administrators  are  the  clergy, 
who,  by  their  office,  are  the  pastors  and  teachers 
of  the  community.  An  ignorant  people  may  be 
fanatical,  not  pious;  they  may  be  degraded  and 
brutal  in  habits,  not  rational  and  elevated  in  charac- 
ter. Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  social  improvement. 
But  physical  comfort  must  precede  mental  instruc- 
tion, and  before  the  people  can  be  made  wise  unto 
their  own  happiness,  it  must  be  made  clearly  mani- 
fest to  them  upon  what  their  happiness  depends. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  have 
restricted  themselves  to  the  enunciation  of  spiritual 
dogmas,  and  not  more  sedulously  inculcated  the 
domestic  and  civic  virtues  which  influence  the  well- 
being  of  society.  This  deficiency  of  ecclesiastical 
duty  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  remedy,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  established  worship  being  chjpfly 
occupied  in  the  iteration  of  creeds  and  formularies, 
without  direct  reference  to^  the   existing  state  of 
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society,  be  made  a  powerful  instminent  of  practical 
and  social  regeneration. 

Lastly,  the  fiscal  regulations  of  state  ought  to  be 
framed  with  a  view  to  popular  instruction.  Beside 
raising  a  revenue,  taxation  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
become  an  instrument  of  police,  education,  Yirtue, 
and  order.  It  is  the  partial,  not  the  full  en%hteii- 
ment  of  the  people  government  has  to  apprehend ; 
whatever  duties  and  imposts,  therefore,  tend  to  im- 
pede the  spread  of  knowledge  and  fetter  inquiry  and 
discussion  must  be  inimical  to  its  interests,  and  can 
only  be  justiBed  when  there  are  no  other  less  objec- 
tionable sources  from  which  the  taxes  indispensable 
to  the  public  service  can  be  levied. 

These  appear  the  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed 
on  the  state,  and  the  means  it  possesses  through  the 
adjustment  of  taxation,  the  agency  of  the  clergy, 
magistracy,  and  judicial  authorities,  of  promoting 
popular  instruction. 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  parents  next  remain 
to  be  noticed.  These  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  section,  under  the  heads  of  domestic  edu- 
cation— maintenance — preservation  of  health — pro- 
viding useful  trades  and  occupations — superstitious 
fears — prudential  virtues — laws,  property,  and  go- 
vernment :  upon  instruction  and  knowledge  in  these 
the  future  happiness  of  children  will  depend,  and 
their  fitness  to  maintain  and  discharge  their  civil 
rights  and  obligations^.  To  describe  parental  duties 
is  enough  without  enforcing  them,  since  nature  has 

planted  in  the  breast  of  every  parent  a  strong 
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desire  to  promote  whatever  tends  to  the  advantage 
of  his  offspring. 

The  power  possessed  by  individuals,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  masters  and  employers  of  workpeople,  to 
advance  popular  instruction,  has  been  before  alluded 
to,  and  is  only  secondary  in  importance  to  that 
of  parents.  In  all  the  questions  which  affect  the 
rights  of  property  and  inequalities  in  its  disposition — 
the  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and  industry — the 
circumstances  which  regulate  and  influence  the  rate 
of  wages,  the  middle  classes  have  a  deep  interest ; 
even  their  security  and  prosperity  are  identified  with 
the  dissemination  of  right  opinions  respecting  them  ; 
for  knowledge  will  assuredly  demonstrate  that  master 
and  workman  are  bound  by  reciprocal  ties — have  no 
antagonist  interests — and  that  oppression  by  one, 
or  a  discontented  demeanour  by  the  other,  are  alike 
hostile  to  their  mutual  and  permanent  welfare.  By 
private  conversations,  by  the  circulation  of  short 
treatises,  by  lectures,  discussions  and  correspondence 
in  local  newspapers,  the  power  of  communicating 
useful  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  immense.  If 
the  opportunity  be  neglected,  the  consequences  to 
society  may  be  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  manu- 
facturing portion  of  the  community  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number;  the  questions  which  agitate 
the  industrious  orders  are  daily  becoming  more 
numerous  and  complicated, 'and  it  is  possible  that 
if  they  be  not  speedily  resolved  into  something  like 
self-evident  propositions — the  hatred,  animosity,  and 
conflicts  which  grow   out  of  them,  may  equal  in 
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bitterness  those  which  formerly  resulted  from  jthe 
divisions  and  intolerance  of  religious  denominations* 


III. OBJECTIONS  TO  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Two  classes  of  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
state  assuming  the  superintendence  of  education, 
one  moral,  the  other  pecuniary.  Under  the  first 
head  it  is  alleged  that  all  public  establishments 
include  in  them  the  idea  of  a  permanence  tending 
to  foster  and  perpetuate  prejudices — that  an  alliance 
between  government  and  education  is  as  impolitic 
as  an  alliance  between  church  and  state — and  that 
government,  by  imposing  upon  itself  the  task  of 
popular  instruction,  charges  itself  with  a  duty  which 
is  better  performed  when  left  to  individual  zeal  and 
discernment. 

All  these  objections  originate  in  one  supposition, 
namely,  that  the  government  itself  is  bad,  and  of 
course  whatever  tends  to  increase  or  prolong  its 
authority,  ought  to  be  deprecated.  But  supposing 
government  enlightened  and  responsible — that  its 
interests  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  commu- 
nity, why  then  it  can  have  no  motive  for  uphold- 
ing hurtful  establishments,  or  perpetuating  pernicious 
errors  ;  its  interests  are  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  it  has  precisely  the  same  interest 
in  every  change  or  progression  tending  to  social  ira* 
provement.  With  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  in- 
dividual efforts,  experience  demonstrates  their  ineffi- 
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ciency  in  the  fact  that  in  every  community  a  mass 
of  hurtful  ignorance  remains  unless  it  be  reclaimed 
by  the  energy  of  government,  aided  by  funds  which 
a  public  provision  can  alone  supply. 

The  second,  or  pecuniary  objection,  amounts  to 
this:  that  a  compulsory  school- rate  for  education 
supersedes  and  destroys  voluntary  efforts  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  which,  in  England,  at  least,  it 
has  been  recently  assumed,  have  been  found  (almost 
if  not  quite)  adequate  to  the  task  of  popular  in«> 
struction. 

This  objection  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  one  made  to  a  compulsory  poor-rate,  namely,  that 
it  supersedes  charity,  and  the  same  answer  will  apply 
to  it.  First,  voluntary  donations  are  of  too  tempo- 
rary and  fluctuating  amount  to  be  safely  relied 
upon  for  so  constant  and  important  a  necessity  as 
national  education.  Secondly,  the  trouble  with 
which  they  are  collected,  added  to  the  lavish  and 
injudicious  manner  in  which  for  want  of  system 
they  are  disbursed,  causes  them  to  impose  a  greater 
burden  on  the  community  than  if  funds  for  the  same 
purpose  had  been  raised  by  a  general  and  uniform 
assessment.  Thirdly,  that  for  an  object  in  which 
all  have  an  interest,  all  ought  to  contribute ;  and 
that  it  is  unjust  to  cast  the  labour  and  expense 
of  popular  instruction  exclusively  on  the  benevolent 
to  the  exemption  of  the  rest  of  society.  Lastly,  it  is 
probable  education  would  not  be  so  salutary  and 
efficient,  left  to  the  superintendence  of  individuals 
as  under  the  state ;  it  would  be  less  systematic,  and 
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the  instnictioii  communicated  would  necessarily  be 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  and  temporary  interests 
of  the  conductors  and  supporters. 

The  progress  and  success  of  the  voluntary  mode 
of  education  in  England  appear  to  have  been  rather 
hastily  assumed.  Lord  Brougham  stated  (House  of 
Lords,  March  14,  1833)  that  he  had  entertained 
doubts  of  the  adequacy  of  voluntary  subscriptions  for 
the  maintenance  of  education,  but  experience  had 
induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion.  This  change  of 
sentiment  arose  from  the  replies  received  to  a  circu- 
lar addressed  by  his  lordship  in  1828,  to  500  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  showed 
that  education  had  been  rapidly  extending  during 
the  preceding  ten  years.  The  results  of  these  re- 
turns have  been  already  stated  (p.  iii.)  as  published 
in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1829.  But 
it  is  important  to  remark  that  these  results  have 
been  derived  rather  from  working  the  rule  of  three 
than  positive  data  communicated  in  the  replies  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  circular.  Only  487  returns 
were  received,  that  is,  replies  have  only  been  ob- 
tained from  one  twenty-first  part  of  the  entire 
number  of  parishes  in  England.  To  draw  general 
conclusions  on  the  state  of  education  throughout  the 
kingdom,  from  such  a  limited  circle  of  inquiry  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  precipitate.  In  the  smaller 
parishes  (500  of  which  are  altogether  without 
schools),  and  large  towns.  Lord  Brougham  admits, 
the  means  of  education  are  defective.  The  truth  is, 
education  is  generally  either  defective  or  injudicious- 
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ly  conducted,  and  the  absence  of  a  sound  system 
of  instruction  will  account  for  many  anomalies  in  our 
social  condition.  In  this  respect,  and  perhaps  no 
other,  our  public  institutions  are  greatly  behind  those 
of  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxe  Weimar,  Bavaria,  and 
other  German  states.  It  is  a  subject  that  demands 
and  most  likely  will  obtain  the  attention  of  a  re- 
formed parliament. 


IV.-^MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  crime  and 
education  have  greatly  increased.  But  further  than 
being  contemporary,  there  is  no  direct  proof  that 
education  has  had  any  share  in  causing  an  increase 
of  criminality.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  addition 
of  a  single  culprit  to  the  calendar  has  been  caused 
by  his  learning  to  read  and  write,  by  his  being  taught 
at  an  infant  school,  by  his  attending  a  Mechanics' 
Institution,  or  by  buying  penny  magazines.  Till 
some  direct  proof  of  this  kind  be  adduced  to  connect 
crime  with  education,  every  one  will  hesitate  before 
inferring  that  the  extension  of  popular  instruction 
has  been  a  cause  of  the  increase  of  delinquency. 

It  is  an  error  in  reasoning  of  such  every-day  occur- 
rence to  consider  contemporary  events  related  as 
cause  and  e£fect,  that  it  scarcely  needs  illustrating 
by  examples.  Fifteen  years  since,  the  commercial 
difficulties  of  the  country  were  mostly  ascribed  to 
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the  transition  from  war  to  peace ;  more  recently ,  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  one- 
pound  notes ;  and  perhaps  hereafter  they  will  be 
ascribed  (by  Tories  at  least)  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  Mankind  are  naturally 
prone,  according  to  their  interests  and  prejudices, 
to  assign  the  causes  of  phenomena ;  and  whatever 
absorbing  event  happens — though  it  is  only  the 
advent  of  a  comet — has  usually  affiliated  upon  it,  in 
the  popular  mind,  all  the  subsequent  changes  that 
intervene,  however  incongruous  in  their  nature. 

Although  it  should  be  ascertained  that  popular 
education  has  in  some  degree  tended  to  augment  the 
number  of  criminals,  it  would  be  far  from  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  has  not  been  a  positive  good  to 
society.  For  one  that  has  been  led  astray,  ninety- 
nine  may  have  been  directed  into  better  courses  than 
they  would  have  otherwise  pursued.  Causes  to 
which  I  shall  soon  advert  may  have  been  in  operation 
tending  to  multiply  offences,  and  which  the  cor-, 
rective  power  of  education  may  have  been  unable 
to  control.  Crimes  may  have  increased  in  spite 
of,  not  by,  the  co-operative  agency  of  intelligence. 

Great  social  changes  are  seldom  effected  unac- 
companied with  partial  though  perhaps  transient 
alloy.  The  emancipation  from  vassalage  we  have 
seen  was  productive  of  such  scenes  of  distress  and 
vagabondage,  as  had  not  been  before  witnessed; 
but,  because  a  portion  of  the  serfs  misused,  or  were 
unqualified  for  the  exercise  of  freedom,  formi  an 
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iDSiifficieot  argument  against  the  policy  of  abolish- 
ing personal  servitude.  Rich  countries  are  said  to 
afibrd  examples  of  more  extreme  indigence  than 
poor  countries  :  it  may  be  so,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
thence  to  infer  that  poverty  affords  the  same  means 
of  general  comfort  and  enjoyment  as  opulence. 
Periods  of  great  commercial  activity  and  enterprise 
are  usually  more  fruitful  in  bankruptcies  than  pe- 
riods of  stagnation  ;  but  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
former  is  not  a  more  cheerful  and  hearty  state  of 
society  than  the  latter.  The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery has,  doubtless,  been  productive  of  partial 
evil,  but  this  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  its 
general  and  lasting  advantages.  The  consolidation 
of  farms  has  been  a  source  of  suffering  to  the  ejected 
tenantry,  but  its  evils  have  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  more  productive  employment  of  agricultural 
capital.  Perhaps  the  political  changes  in  which 
we  are  now  involved  may  give  rise  to  transitory  in- 
conveniences, by  the  obtrusion  of  impracticable 
claims ;  but  these  are  ephemeral  evils  which  will  not 
outweigh  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  es- 
tablishment, for  a  lengthened  term,  of  a  wise  and 
vesponsible  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  all 
we  must  balance  the  general  good  against  the  partial 
evil.  That  we  are  in  the  right  track,  in  respect  of 
popular  education,  no  one  can  have  the  slightest 
misgiving.  I  have  argued  as  though  education 
may  have  been  accompanied  with  partial  evil,  but 
this  is  a  position  I  by  no  means  concede.      No  proof 
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has  been  adduced  of  tbe  corruptive  iufluenee  of  edu- 
catioii  at  all.  Neither  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Gneny, 
in  France,  nor  any  writer  or  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  England  has  established,  either  in  single 
or  masses  of  individuals,  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  human  character.  I  think  further  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  such  connexion  should  subsist ; 
but  before  endeavouring  to  show  this,  I  shall,  as 
I  am  desirous  of  putting  my  readers  in  possession 
of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  principles  of  this  question, 
advert  to  the  progress  of  crime  in  England,  and  its 
probable  causes. 

The  total  committals  for  offences  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  from  1811  to  1817,  amounted  to  13,415; 
in  an  equal  period  from  1821  to  1827  to  19,883: 
being  an  increase  of  forty-eight  per  cent.  But  the 
population  is  computed  to  have  increased  19  per 
cent. ;  leaving  29  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for  by 
other  causes  than  an  increase  of  population.*  In 
England  and  Wales  (the  metropolis  excepted)  the 
contemporary  increase  of  crime  had  been  still  greater, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  amounting 
to  86  per  cent.f  Since  these  returns,  there  has 
been  no  abatement  in  the  progressive  increase  of 
committals.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  class  of  offences  that  have  chiefly  increased, 
are  those  against  property.    The  darker  and  more 

*  Report  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolisi  Session  1828,  p.  7. 
t  Ibid.    Appendix,  C.  p.  304. 
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atrocious  elass  of  crimes,  those  directed  against  the 
person,  it  is  alleged,  have  not  increased  so  fast  as 
population ;  and  the  parliamentary  committee  on 
pommitments  affirms  that  '4ife  and  limb"  were  never 
less  exposed  to  violence. 

The  causes  assigned  for  the  increase  of  crime  by 
the  police  comnuttee  of  the  metropolis,  in  1828, 
were  principally  the  increase  in  population-^— the 
cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors — the  neglect  of 
children  by  their  parents — the  want  of  employ- 
ment— absence  of  suitable  provisions  for  juvenile 
delinquents — defective  prison  discipline  and  police. 
To  these  may  be  added  other  causes,  assigned  by 
another  parliamentary  committee*  as  accounting 
partly  for  an  increase  of  crime,  and  partly  for  its 
"  greater  exhibition  to  public  view"  without  evidenc- 
ing any  virtual  increase  of  depravity — namely,  the 
payment  of  prosecutors,  their  expenses  in  cases 
of  misdemeanor — the  Malicious  Trespass  Act — rde- 
oliae  in  domestic  superintendence — readiness  with 
which  magistrates  commit  for  offences — defective 
and  unsuitable  punishments — -improvement  in  the 
art  of  crime  faster  than  the  art  of  detection,  and 
bringing  before  the  tribunals  petty  offences  which 
were  formerly  either  settled  by  summary  chastise- 
ment inflicted  by  the  sufferer  on  the  delinquent,  or 
passed  over  without  magisterial  cognizance. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  augmented  delin- 

*  Report  on  Criminal  Commitmenti  and.  Conrictions.— 
Pari,  Pap,  545,  Session  1828. 
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quency,  I  ventured,  in  an  anonymous  publication/ 
to  suggest  the  following : 

1.  The  increase  of  national  wealth  and  consequent 
increase  of  offences  growing  out  of  the  increased 
transactions  of  trade  and  commerce. 

2.  The  continuance  of.  public  peace  had  closed 
the  outlet  in  the  army  and  navy,  to  vicious  and  dis- 
sipated characters. 

3.  Commercial  avidity  and  speculation,  anterior 
to  1824-5y  had  been  productive  of  a  decline  in  mer-r 
cantile  principle  and  character. 

4.  Recent  alterations  in  criminal  punishments 
may  have  influenced  the  state  of  crime. 

5.  The  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  Debtor  Laws 
arising  out  of  increased  mercantile  transactions. 

6.  Greater  extremes  of  condition,  and  the  poverty 
occasioned  by  the  competition  of  capital  and  labour 
for  employment 

All  these  causes  may  have  contributed  in  different 
degrees  to  swell  the  criminal  calendar.  They  may 
have  been  so  energetic  in  their  operation  as  to  out- 
weigh the  moral,  influence  of  a  more  difiusive 
education.  Or  some  other  causes  that  have  yet 
eluded  detection,  may  Jiave  contributed  to  this 
lamentable  issue ;  but  whatever  these  causes  may 
have  been,  I  think  popular  education  is  not  one  of' 
them,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  it  is  only  since  1820,  that  an  impulse  has 
been  given  to  popular  instruction, — a  period  much 

*  TreatitB  on  th$  Polie§  and  Ortmft  of  ih$  Metrvpelis,  ch.  i. 
p.  211.— Longman,  1829. 
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too  recent  to  have  been  productive  of  any  change  iii 
public  morals.  Secondly,  admitting  that  effective 
education  had  been  longer  in  progress,  it  has  been 
of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  possibly  have 
wrought  an  unfavourable  alteration  in  the  national 
mind.  No  new  system  of  morals  or  religion  has 
been  propagated  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  affect  in  popular  estimation  the  established  rules 
of  right  and  wrong.  Reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing cannot  possibly  have  had  any  such  tendency ; 
they  are  little  more  than  mechanical  acquirements, 
and  have  no  more  influence  on  personal  character 
than  learning  the  trade  of  pinmaking  or  weaving. 
To  influence  conduct,  a  new  principle  of  action  must 
be  introduced,  or  a  change  effected  in  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals.  If  men  were  made  more 
necessitous  or  licentious  by  reading,  they  might  be- 
come less  scrupulous  in  their  conduct,  but  reading 
is  no  promotive  of  poverty  nor  depravity,  especially 
the  kind  of  reading  which  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing in  public  estimation.  Every  observer  knows 
that  the  improvement  in  dress,  diet,  manners,  and 
domestic  habits,  has  been  immense.  To  judge 
of  this,  we  should  contrast  the  present  with  the  past 
state  of  society, — ^not  the  present  with  some  ideal  or 
desirable  state  of  perfection.  Admitting  such  a 
national  change  to  have  been  effected,  it  appears  to 
me  a  trifling  drawback  that  the  criminal  calendar 
has  been  augmented.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
circumstances  wholly  unconnected  with  education  ; 
it  may  have  arisen  from  some  of  the  causes  already 

2  m2 
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enumerated  :  but  whatever  has  been  the  cause, 
I  deem  it  an  unimportant  fact,  that  the  number 
of  criminals  has  been  doubled  or  trebled — has  in- 
creased from  ten  to  twenty,  or  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand — provided,  contemporaneously 
with  this  increase,  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  many  millions  who  constitute  the 
remaining  portion  of  a  vast  community,  has  been 
decidedly  ameliorated.  I  look .  to  the  mass,  not  to 
returns  of  criminal  commitments,  and  in  that  I  find 
abundant  scope  for  exultation  at  the  diffusion  of 
popular  intelligence.* 

The  salutary  change  in  the  character  of  the  people, 
I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  plans  of  education  put  for- 
ward within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  The  seed 
bad  been  sown  long  before.  These  plans  have  aided 
a  good  work  already  in  progress,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  they  are  directed,  nor  perhaps  in- 

*  It  is  only  by  general  reasoning  we  can  arg^e  this  question. 
Statistical  returns  of  crime,  are  yet  too  incomplete  to  enable  us 
to  determine  arithmetically  the  moral  influence  of  education. 
The  only  fact  that  hns  been  satisfactorily  established  by  figures 
is,  that  crimes  of  pergonal  violence'  diminish  with  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  In  Kussia,  where  education  may  be  acarcdy 
said  to  exist,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Houue 
of  Lords,  March  14)  that  out  of  5800  crimes  committed  within 
a  Certain  period,  3500  were  accompanied  by  violence ;  whilst 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  education  is  generally  diffused,  out 
of  7400  crimes,  only  640  were  accompanied  by  violence,  being 
in  the  projiortion  of  l*l!^tl)  of  tlie  whole  number^  instead  of 
c)-5tlis,  ns  in  tlie  former  case.  See  further  on  the  increase  of 
crime  in  the  Appendii. 
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tended,  to  effect  any  moral  change,  to  act  either  as 
an  incentive  or  preventive  of  crime.  Knowledge, 
wh^n  it  refers  to  human  action,  teaches  to  discern 
good  from  evil,  and  obviously  directs  and  induces 
US  from  mere  self-love,  to  seek  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other.  This  position  cannot  be  gainsayed. 
Knowledge  is  light,  and  it  is  a  paradox  unworthy 
of  reply  that  men  can  track  their  way  through  life 
as  well  without  as  with  its  guidance.  It  is  therefore 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  every  possessor.  But  in 
much  of  the  knowledge  which  is  now  sedulously 
diffused  as  popular  instruction,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cern its  practical  application  to  the  condition  of 
those  for  whose  good  it  is  benevolently  intended. 
Where  it  is  not  confined  to  the  exposition  of  abstract 
science,  it  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  imagination ; 
leaving  to  others  the  risk  and  the  drudgery  of  incul- 
cating useful,  and  perhaps  unpalatable  truths. 
Human  misery  results  not  more  from  physical  want 
than  the  absence  of  that  intellectual  wisdom  which 
disciplines  the  passions,  destroys  prejudice,  and  trains 
the  mind  to  habits  of  forethought  and  retrospec- 
tion. It  is  not  by  **  economic  enlargements"  only, 
but  moral  culture,  our  chief  calamities  can  be  sur- 
mounted. Can  physical  knowledge  only  supply  this 
element  of  social  wellbeing  ?  Of  teachers  of  science 
we  have  abundance,  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
very  few  :  yet  the  former  is  little  more  than  the  art 
of  gain  ;  the  latter  of  happiness.  An  acquaintance 
with  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  law,  and 
jurisprudence, — these    of    themselves    are    chiefly 
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valuable  as  occupational  or  professional  attainments, 
qualifying  for  the  manufactory,  counting-house,  the 
bar,  senate,  and  laboratory ; — they  give  intellectual 
power,  but  have-  no  tendency  to  render  the  posses-* 
sor  either  more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Let  me  submit 
an  example  in  illustration.  The  legal  classes, 
medical  practitioners,  and  mercantile  men,  are  mostly 
tolerably  endowed  with  the  information  enumerated ; 
but  can  it  be  said  we  6nd  among  them  purer  and 
more  disinterested  conduct,  the  natural  affections 
stronger,  more  humanity,  patriotism,  and  self-denial ; 
in  a  word,  are  they  as  individuals  more  happy,  or  as 
citizens  more  valuable  than  those  whose  knowledge 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  Liturgy,  or  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  few  traditionary  maxims  of  life  ?  Unless, 
therefore,  popular  education  includes  morality  as  well 
as  science  it  cannot  be  said  efiBciently  to  operate 
either  as  an  instrument  or  preventive  of  crime  ;  it  is 
simply  an  engine  of  power ;  and  whether  directed  to 
the  useful  or  hurtful,  must  depend  on  impulses 
derived  from  other  sources.  By  morality,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  explain,  is  not  meant  that  which 
precludes,  but  augments  enjoyment ;  being  in  fact 
little  more  than  prudence,  teaching  us  to  shun  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  ourselves  and  fellow-creatures. 

The  error  of  many  popular  teachers  consists  m  a 
vain  attempt  to  render  that  knowledge  universal, 
which,  from  its  own  nature,  and  the  wants  of  society 
cannot  and  need  not  be  more  than  particular.  They 
aim  too  high  for  the  common  mind :  they  overlook 
the  iron  necessities  which  fix  the  lot  of  those  for 
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whom  they  generously  toil,  and  seek  to  realize  what 
is  desirable  rather  than  that  which  is  attainable,  or 
perhaps  practically  useful. 

It  is  only  the  results  of  knowledge,  not  the  steps 
of  investigation  by  which  they  have  been  obtained, 
that  we  can  hope  to  render  familiar  to  the  general 
mind.  Habits  of  forethought,  order,  and  reflection  ; 
precepts  derived  from  experience,  often  repeated  and 
strengthened  by  example,  form  the  basis  of  popular 
instruction.  A  deeper  philosophy  may  be  necessary 
to  some ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  community  it  is 
incompatible  with  their  social  state ;  nor  would  its 
attainment  compensate  them  for  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  its  acquisition.  The  progress  of  science  may 
be  compared  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture ;  the 
further  it  is  carried  proportionately  less  becomes 
the  produce,  till  at  last  it  barely  defrays  the  cost 
of  production.  The  most  useful  truths  are  seldom 
those  most  difficult  to  be  comprehended ;  and  know-^ 
ledge  is  like  the  earth  whose  most  valuable  treasures 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  those  who  ascend  higher  or 
dig  lower,  are  often  repaid  with  much  toil  and  little 
profit. 

This  is  not  an  elevated  nor  perhaps  popular  doc- 
trine, but  it  is  probably  near  the  truth,  and  at  least 
practical.  My  purpose  is  not  to  depreciate  intellec- 
tual acquirements,  but  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  of  science.  A  taste  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
rewards  itself,  and  no  one  can  be  in  error  by  its 
cultivation.  But  it  would  be  to  practise  a  mis- 
chievous delusion  on  the  working  classes  to  hold  out 
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the  hope  that  popular  education  it  meant  solely  as 
an  instrument  of  ambition  and  personal  aggrandize* 
ment.     No  such  thing,  I  apprehend,  is  intended  by 
its  advocates.     Society  is  such — it  has  always  been 
such — and,  so  far  as  human  penetration  can  reach, 
will  long  continue  such — that  a  great  portion  of  us 
are  doomed  to  move  in  the  humbler  ¥ralks  of  life. 
But  though    knowledge    is    neither  an    unfailing 
stepping-stone  to  riches  nor  power,   nor   perhaps 
virtue ;  it  is  assuredly  the  most  trustworthy  help  to 
personal  independence  and  happinebs.     Can  it  for 
instance  be  supposed  that  a  person  master  of  the 
popular  information  I  have   indicated  in  a  former 
section,   would  not  be  more  likely  than  another, 
without  such  aid,  to  be  successful  in  life  ?     Would 
he  not  be  more  likely  to  be  happy  as  an  individual, 
a  better  husband,  father,  workman,  and  companion  ? 
Knowledge,  I  repeat,  is  the  eye  of  the.  mind,  and  to 
suppose    any  one   can  pass  through  life  as  well 
without  as  with  it,  is  to  suppose  the  blind  can  wend 
their  way  as  well  as  those  who  can  see.     Without 
knowledge  personal  freedom  is  an  affliction,  and  as 
a  child  is  better  under  the  care  of  parents  than  left  to 
itself,  so  a  man  born  in  slavery  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  guaranteed  from  want  and  misery  by  the  fore- 
thought of  his  superior,  than  an  uninstructed  freeman 
unprovided  with  the  intellectual  culture  which  ap- 
prizes him  of  the  circumstances  influencing  his  social 
condition. 
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I. PKOORESS  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

Whether  the  Working  Classes  are  better  or  worse 
clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  than  formerly,  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  an  historical  question.  The  chief  point 
of  present  interest  is,  whether  their  condition  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  whether  they  are  as 
well-off  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  can  be  made.  A 
comparative  statement  of  wages,  and  the  price  of 
bread-corn  appearsthe  best  mode  of  determining  their 
progressive  state.  Bread  is  not  only  the  chief  neces- 
sary of  life,  but  its  price  influences  the  price  of  meat, 
and  most  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
Mr.  Barton,  from  authentic  sources,  has  prepared 
a  statement,  exhibiting  from  1495  to  1813,  the  pro- 
gress of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat ;  also  the  rate 
of  wages  measured  in  equivalent  pints  of  wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  the  average  price  of  the  five 
preceding  years.  1  have  brought  Mr.  Barton's  table 
down  to  1 833. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  wages  fell  rapidly  from 
1495  to  1610,  about  the  period  of  the  introduction 
of  the  3d  of  Elizabeth,  "  For  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor;"  that  from  the  introduction  of  the  Poor- 
laws  to  1750,  they  continued  to  rise;  and  that 
subsequently  to  1770  they  again  began  to  decline. 
From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Poor-laws 
were  favourable  to  a  high  price  of  labour ;  it  might 
be  so  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  more  influential 
cause  of  the  advance  of  wages  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
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progress  of  population.  Population,  it  bas  been  al- 
ready shown  (p.  61),  advanced  very  slowly  for  the  first 
150  years  after  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor ;  during  this  time  it  is  pro- 
bable the  capital  of  the  country  increased  faster  than 
population  ;  subsequently  slower  ;  hence  the  rise 
of  wages  in  the  former^  and  their  fall  in  the  latter 
period.  The  application  of  machinery,  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act,  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and 
corn  laws^  may  have  all  influenced  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  various  degrees ;  but  the 
great  permanent  cause  has  doubtless  been  the  rela- 
tive progress  of  population  and  national  wealth. 

HUSBANDRY  WAGES. 


Wheat 

Wages 

Wages  in 

Year. 

per 

per 

ptata 

quarter. 

week. 

of  wheat. 

«.   d. 

.  s,   d. 

1495 

4  10 

.1  lOj 

199 

1593 

15     9 

ri    6 

82 

1610 

37     8 

3    5 

46 

1651 

69     1    ' 

6  10 

48 

1661 

54     0 

6     9 

61 

1682 

45     3 

5  11 

66 

1685 

39     4 

3  11 

51 

1725 

34    5 

5     4 

79 

1751 

32     0 

6     0 

96 

1770 

47     8 

7     4 

79 

1790 

50     0 

8     1 

82 

1796 

64  10 

8  11 

70 

1803 

91     8 

11     5 

63 

1811 

96     8* 

14     6 

76 

1819 

84     8 

12     0 

73 

1824 

57     2 

10     0 

89 

1829 

62     1 

11     0 

91 

1832 

63     9 

12     0 

90 

4<IS 


I 


•  In   continuing  Mr.  Barton's  table,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  during   each  intervening  period  to  1832  inclusive,  is 
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WAGES     OF    CARPENTERS,     BRICKLAYERS,     MASONS, 
PLUMBERS,    AND   OTHER    DOMESTIC    ARTIFICERS. 


Wheat 

Wages 

Wages  in 

Year. 

per 

per 

pints 

quarter. 

week. 

of  wheat 

«.  d. 

s,  d. 

1495 

4  10 

2  9 

292 

1593 

15  9 

3  9 

123 

1610 

37     8 

4  6 

61 

1651 

69  1 

7  6 

55 

1685 

39  4 

5  9 

74 

1725 

34  5 

6  0 

89 

1730 

40  2 

15  9 

200 

1740 

36  1 

16  0 

227 

1750 

32  1 

15  6 

247 

1760 

41  2 

15  6 

193 

1770 

47  8 

15  9 

169 

1780 

43  0 

16  0 

190 

1790 

49  11 

16  6 

169 

1795 

58  8 

17  3 

150 

1800 

79  9 

18  0 

116 

1805 

82  8 

28  3 

175 

1810 

91  8 

30  0 

167 

1813 

114  0 

33  6 

150 

1819 

84  8 

33*  0 

199 

1824 

57    2 

33  0 

295 

1829 

62  1 

33    0 

n6 

1832 

63    9 

33  0 

265 

3\'\ 


given.  The  wag^s  of  husbandry  labourers  for  1819 — 24—29, 
are  taken  from  Lord  Milton's  Address  to  the  Landowners, 
They  were  the  wages  given  in  Northamptonshire,  and  rather 
lower  than  those  paid  in  Sussex.  Last  year,  wages  at  East- 
bourne were  2s.  per  day ;  at  Brede,  25. 3d,  winter  and  summer ; 
«t  Nortbiam  and  Ewhurst,  the  same.— [Extracts  yrom  Reports 
of  Poor-law  Commission,  pp.  13, 30, 34, 36.] 

•  From  the  table  of  contract  prices  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  wages  of  carpenters,  bricklajrers, 
masons,  and  plumbers,  have  undergone  little  variation  since 
1«05. 
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II. EXPENSES  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  FAMILY. 

No.  1.  Expenses  of  the  Family  of  an  Agricultural  Lahower 
in  1762. — London  Magazine  for  1762. 


1.  Bread,  flour,  oatmeal   - 

5t.  Roots,  greens,  beans,  pease,  fruit 

3.  Firing  6^.,  candle  df/.,  soap  t\d, 

4.  Milk  ]|i.,  butter  1|(/.,  cheese  5d. 

5.  Flesh  6d.t  rent  6d,,  pins,  worsted, 

thread,  &c..  Id. 

6.  Clothes,  repairs,  bedding,  shoes 

7.  Salt,  beer,  exotics,  rinegar,  spices 

8.  Midwives,  churching,  lying-in 


Taxes  on  the  above  consumption: — On  malt  4s.  Sd.;  salt  Is.  Sd.; 
soap  and  candles  Ss. ;  leather  Ss. ;  sundries  2<2. — ^Total  11«. 

N.B.~Tax  about  l-36th. 

No.  2.  Expenses  of  the  Family  of  an  Agricultural  Im" 
bourer,  consisting  of  54  persons,  being  an  average  of  the 

expense  of  65  families  of  Labourers  in  different  parts  of 
England,  collected  by  Sir  F,  Eden  in  1 796. 


Per  Week. 

Per  Annino. 

s.    d. 

£  s.   d. 

2     6 

- 

6  10    0 

0     5 

. 

JL     3  10 

0  11| 

. 

2     9  10 

0     8| 

« 

2     0     1 

}i  1 

- 

2  16     4 

1     0 

. 

2  12     0 

0     8§ 

- 

1  11     5 

- 

.^ 

0  12     6 

r20     0    0 

Per  Week. 

Per  Annum 

5. 

d. 

£    8.     d. 

Bread,  flour,  or  oatmeal 

. 

* 

6 

5      - 

16  13     8 

Yeast  and  salt 

. 

• 

0 

2      - 

0     8     8 

Bacon  or  other  meat 

- 

. 

1 

2      - 

3     0     8 

Tea,  sugar,  and  butter 

- 

- 

1 

H    ' 

3     3  11 

Soap 

- 

- 

0 

3f    - 

0  16     3 

Candles 

- 

m 

0 

4      - 

0  17     4 

Gbeese 

. 

- 

0 

4i    - 

0  18     5 

Beer 

. 

m 

0 

3      . 

0  13    0 

Milk 

. 

m 

0 

3      - 

0  13    0 

Potatoes     - 

. 

m 

0 

7      . 

1  10    4 

Thread  and  worsted 

• 

m 

0 

H  - 

0  10  10 

Rent 

. 

. 

• 

1  IS     3 

Fuel 

• 

. 

• 

1  13    3 

Clothes      - 

. 

• 

. 

3  10  11 

Births,  burials,  and  sickn 

Less 

* 

* 

0  10  10 

i 

of 36  14  4 

9  11 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

4 
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No.  3.  Expenditure  at  the  Orocer's  shop,  paying  one  week 
under  the  oilier,  of  an  Agricultural  Familtf  near  Newlmrtf, 
consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  six  children.'-^ Reports 
ofPoor4aw  Commission^  p.  251,  London^  1833. 

s.  d, 
7  gallons  of  bread        -  -  - 

1  lb.  of  sugar  -  .  - 

2  oz.  of  tea  -  .  -  - 
Soap  -  -  .  - 
Candles  -  -  -  - 
Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar,  &c. 

2  lbs.  of  bacon  .  -  - 

13    3 

Exclusive  of  beer,  coals,  rent,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries. 

No.  4.  Proper  food  for  the  Able-bodied  labourer,  with  a 
wife  and  four  children,  per  week, — Plain  Statement  of 
tie  Case  of  the  Labourer,  p.  23,  London^  1831. 

s«    d, 
5  gallons  of  bread       -  -  •'7    6 

3  lbs.  of  bacon,  at  7d.  per  lb.  -  -  19 
2  lbs.  of  butter,  at  lOd,            -  -         1     8 

2  lbs.  of  cheese,  at  6d.  -  -10 
Tea  -  -  -  -  -  0  9 
lib.  of  sugar  -'  -  --07 
Beer,  7  quarts,  at  2d,  per  quart  -  12 
1  bushel  of  coals           -  -  -        1     2 

3  faggots  -  -  -  -  0  9 
i  lb.  of  soap  -  -  •  -  0  4 
*  lb.  of  candles             -  -  •04. 


Total  weeklv  expenses  of  the  family  -      17    0 
Exclusive  of  rent,  olothes,  and  other  necessaries. 

iii. proportion  of  tax  paid  by  a 

labourer's  family. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  Nos.  1  to  4,  it 
appears  the  weekly  expenses  of  the  family  of  Jtn  j 
agricaltural  labourer  in  1762,  were  7*.  4W. ;  m  1796  J 
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1 1*.  3id. ;  in  1 832,  exchisive  of  beer,  coals,  rent,  and 
clothes,  ids.  3d. ;  in  1831" they  were  estimated,  ex- 
clusive of  rent  and  clothes,  at  175.  weekly.  The 
several  cases  do  not  admit  of  exact  comparison, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  their  items ;  but  suppos- 
ing the  expense  'mfood  of  a  labourer's  family  to  be 
correctly  estimated  in  No.  4,  it  shows  how  inade- 
quate the  wages  now  paid  of  lOs.,  12^.,  or  at  most 
155.  weekly,  are  to  the  comfortable — and  certainly 
not  more  than  comfortable — maintenance  of  a  la- 
bourer, his  wife,  and  four  children. 

The  TAX  paid  by  a  labourer  in  1762,  No.  1,  is 
estimated  -^^th  part  of  his  eitpenses.     In    a  former 

Sart  of  this  publication  (p.  220),  I  find  I  rather  un- 
er-stated  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  the  indus- 
trious classes.  The  duties  on  beer,  salt,  leather, 
candles,  and  coals,  have  been  repealed:  all  the 
other  articles  of  a  labourer's  consumption  are  8ub-> 
ject  to  duties  which  enhance  their  prices.  I  shall 
specify  the  duties  on  each,  in  the  order  the  articles 
stand  in  No.  4. 

Breads  bacon ^  butter,  and  cheese. — ^The  prices  of 
all  these  articles  are  raised  to  the  labourer  by  the 
duties  levied  on  their  importation  for  the  protection, 
as  it  is  said,  of  agriculture.  The  duty  on  wheat 
varies  from  1/.  5s.  a  quarter  to  Is.,  according  as  the 
price  rises  from  61^.  to  705.  a  quarter;  on  bacon 
the  import  duty  is  1/.  85.  per  cwt. ;  on  butter,  2O5. 
per  cwt. ;  on  cheese,  IO5.  6d.  per  cwt.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  exactly  the  enhancement  of  prices 
caused  by  these  duties ;  were  they  repealed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  prices  of  provisions  in  this 
country  would  greatly  exceed  the  prices  in  France. 
During  a  series  of  years  the  prices  of  corn  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  full  one-third  lower 
in  France  than  in  England ;  and  with  respect  to 
bread,  the  fact  at  the  present  moment  stands  thui : 
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the  price  of  the  finest  wheaten  flour  in  London  is 
50s»  per  sack ;  the  highest  price  of  the  finest  wheatea 
flour  in  Paris  is  46  francs  per  159  killogrammes, 
equal  to  only  285.  6d,  the  English  sack  of  280  lbs., 
being  a  difference  of  4U  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
flour  ;*  and  the  difference  is  as  great  in  most  other 
descriptions  of  food.  It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to 
say,  that  one-third  of  the  weekly  outgoings  of  a 
labourer  in  bread,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese,  is 
caused  by  agricultural  taxes. 

Tea. — ^The  duty  on  tea  is  96  per  cwt.,  ad  valorem^ 
and  100  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold  above  2s,  per  lb., 
at  the  East  India  Company's  sales.     This  is  the  go- 
vernment tax  ;  the  addition  to  the  prices  caused  by 
the  company's  monopoly  is  about  as  much  more. 
Bohea  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  teas  brought  from 
China,  and  is  that  most  generally  used  by  the  la- 
bouring classes.     Its   price  at  the  company's  sales 
has  latelv  fluctuated  between  Is.  6d.  and   Is.  7d. 
per  lb. ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  company's  exclusive 
privileges,  it  might  be  had  at  %\d,  or  9cf.,  which  is 
the  price  at  Hamburgh  and  New  York.     If  a  la- 
bourer use  coffee  in  place  of  tea,  he  escapes  the 
monopoly,  but  not  the  tax.     The  duty  on  foreign 
coffee  is  1  s.  3ef.  per  lb. ;  on  British  plantation  coffee, 
6e?.  per  lb.     At  present  prices,  the  duty  on  the  former 
amounts  to  100  per  cent. ;  on  the  latter,  which  is 
the  sort  used  by  the  labouring  people,  it  is  150  per 
cent. !     Two-thirdSy  therefore,  of  the  labourer's  ex- 
penses in  the  tea  or  coffee  pot,  may  be  traced  to 
political  causes. 

iS^M^rar.-— Duty  on  West  India  sugar  24s.  per  cwt., 
or  2-^j^.  per  pound ;  on  East  India,  32s.  per  cwt., 

*  The  difference  is  still  greater  between  the  prices  of  oom 
in  England  and  Dantzic,  Hamburgh,  and  other  places  on  the 
continent,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Earl  FitswilUam's 
resolutions  on  the  corn  laws,  moved  this  session,  April  SOt]i«  ^^ 
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or  3^^.  per  pound.  The  price  of  sugar,  exclusive 
of  duty,  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  the  last  few 
years,  at  from  22^.  to  35s. ;  being,  in  the  -former 
case,  less  than  the  tax. 

Beer. — The  duty  on  malt  is  20^.  8d.  per  quarter; 
on  hop»,  2d.  a  pound.  Three  barrels  and  a  half  of 
beer  are  ordinarily  brewed  out  of  a  quarter  of  malt 
and  12  pounds  of  hops :  so  that  the  direct  duties 
are  2hd.  on  each  gallon  of  beer.  This,  however,  is 
a  small  part  of  the  enhancement  of  price  occasioned 
by  the  malt  duty.  Barley  is  now  selling  at  25^.  a 
quarter,  and  the  average  price  of  malt  is  65s*  a  quar- 
ter, which  is  a  difference  of  19s.  4d.,  exclusive  of 
duty.  The  whole  of  this  difference,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  might  be  saved  by  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
malt  duty  and  the  duty  on  foreign  barley,  bringing 
the  pot  of  beer  to  one- third  its  present  price.* 

Soap. — ^The  direct  duty  charged  on  hard  soap, 

*  It  is  a  curipus  fact,  that  the  consumption  of  malt  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  has  been  stationary  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
though  the  population  has  more  than  doubled  during  that  period, 
(W  'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  723.)  The  tables,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  public  brewers,  since  1787,  have  contrived 
to  manufacture  one-third  more  strong  beer  out  rf  the  same  911011- 
tity  a/'  malt  /  So  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  na- 
tional beverage  have  declined.  The  consumption  of  genuine 
tea  has  also  been  steadily  declining,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. 'I'he  sales  of  the  East  India  Company  show  that  the 
average  consumption  per  head  of  their  teas  in  1801,  was 
.1  lb.  13.6  oz.;  in  1831,  per  head,  1  lb.  9.2  oz.;  showing  a  de- 
cline of  full  17  per  cent,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  (iAiii^  p. 
10128.)  As  the  fashion  of  tea- drinking  has  certainly  not  de- 
clined, it  may  be  concluded,  even  after  allowing  for  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  coffee,  either  that  the  decoction  has 
been  made  weaker,  like  beer,  or  that  the  shops  have  sold  some- 
thing  else  in  place  of  the  Chinese  plant.  I'he  numerous  con- 
victions of  persons  having  adulterated  tea  in  possession  favour 
the  latter  conclusi(Hi. 

Monopoly  and  high  duties  have  operated  unfavourably  on 
public  morals.    *'  Lovers  of  tea  or  coffee,"  it  is  truly  remarked. 
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vkkii  is  that  commonly  used,  is  3d.  per  Ib*^  VfhWe 
the  price  of  soap  rarely  exceeds  6d.  per  lb. ;  so  that 
the  direct  duty  is  fully  100  per  cent.  Bat,  besides 
.this  duty,  the  substances  of  which  soap  is  made, 
namely,  tallow,  barilla,  and  turpentine  or  rosin,  are 
respectively  charged  with  duties  of  3s.  4d«,  28.,  and 
4s.  4d.  a  cwt. ;  and  taking  these  indirect  taxes  into 
account,  it  may  be  truly  said  the  labouring  man's 
soap  is  taxed  from  120  to  130  par  cent.,  ad  va- 
lorem J 

Coals  are  not  subject  to  any  public  tax ;  in 
London  a  local  duty  of  \3d.  a  chaldron,  or  about 
one  farthing  per  cwt.,  is  levied. 

Let  us  DOW  restate  No.  4,  showing,  in  addition, 
the  proportion  of  the  labouring  man*s  weekly  ex- 
penditure, occasioned  either  by  direct  tax  or  mono- 
poly. 

Proper  food  for  an  Able-bodied  labourer ,  having  a  wife  and 

four  children^  per  week}  with  the  proportion  oj' the  price 

tf  each  article  of  provision  occationed  by  tax  or  monopoly. 

Tax  and 


Price. 

Monopoly. 

». 

df 

«.    d. 

8  gallons  of  bread    - 

7 

6 

9    6 

3 lbs.  of  baeon,  at  7d.  per  lb. 

1 

9 

0    7 

2  lb9.  of  batter,  at  1  Od. 

1 

8 

0   el 

t  lbs.  of  cheese,  at  6d, 

1 

0 

0    3 

Tea              - 

0 

9 

0     6 

Sugar           .            -            - 

0 

7 

0    5i 

Beer,  7  qtiarts,  at  td,  per  qoart 

1 

IS 

0    7 

1  busbei  of  coals 

1 

f 

0    Oi 

3  faggots      - 

0 

9 

.        0    0 

jl  lb.  of  soap  •             • 

0 

4 

0   »i 

^Ib.  of  candles 

0 
17 

4 
0 

0    0 

5     5i 

"are  rarely  drinkers:"  and  Ra3mal  ascribes  the  sobriety  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  use  of  these  grateful  beverages,  which  produce 
all  the  good,  without  the  evil  consequences,  of  more  powerful 
stimulants, 

2n 
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So  that,  of  every  175.  expended  by  a  workiug  maa 
in  provisions,  5s.  5^.,  or  nearly  6ne»third  part,  is 
occasioned  by  taxation  and  monopoly.  If  vre  leave 
out  the  agricultural  taxes,  and  the  100  per  cent,  ad- 
dition to  tbe  price  of  tea,  occasioned  by  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company,  we  shall  find  that 
the  government  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  malt,  and  soap, 
amount  to  I6cf.,  or  -^^  part  of  the  poor  man*s  weekly 
expenditure.  This,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  ta 
No.  1,  is  nearly  treble  the  amount  of  tax  paid  in 
1762.  Such  a  representation  points  out  an  obvious 
mode  by  which  government  may  effectually  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  namely,  by  a 
revision  of  the  corn-laws,  by  throwing  open  the 
China  trade,  and  by  repealing  the  duties  which  en* 
hance  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tables  of  Prices. — To  judge  of  the  relatire  condition  of  the 
people  at  different  periods,  it  is  necessaiy  to  hare  statements  of 
both  wages  and  the  prices  of  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
The  following  authentic  table,  therefore,  of  contract  prices  and 
wag^s  at  tbe  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  is  very  valuable. 
But  even  a  public  document  like  this  does  not  afford  complete 
information,  unless  it  could  also  inform  us  of  the  quali^  of  the 
articles.  The  coats  of  the  pensioners  are  contracted  for  now 
at  about  the  same  price  (22s,)  as  they  were  nearly  100  years 
since,  but  the  quality  of  the  blue  cloth  used  is  very  inferior  to 
the  ancient  pattern.  In  1729,  shoes  were  contracted  for  at 
4s.  per  pair ;  stockings  Is.  9d, ;  hats  Is.  9d,  each ;  a  suit  of 
clothes  21, 12s,,  a  complete  suit  of  bedding  3/.  5i, ;  in  18li8  the 
contract  prices  of  these  articles  were  respectiyely  4s.  3d,,  Is,  9^^., 
3s.,  11. 18s.  Id.,  21,  5s.  9d.  The  steadiness  in  the  wages  of 
domestic  artificers  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked. 
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IV. — CONTRACT   PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS  AND  WAGES 
AT  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.* 


Year. 

Flesh 
per 
cwt. 

Butter 
per  lb. 

Beer 

per 
barrel 

Coals 
per 
chal- 
dron. 

Carpen- 
ters per 
day. 

Brick- 
layers 
per 
day. 

Masons 
per  day. 

Plumb- 
ers per 
day. 

s.    d. 

d. 

*.  rf. 

s,    d. 

*.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

*.  d. 

1729 

25  8 

4 

3  9 

28  6 

8  6 

2  6 

2  6 

3  0 

1730 

25  8 

6 

4  1 

S4  6 

2  6 

2  6 

3  6 

3  0 

1735 

16  11 

8 

5  2 

25  0 

a  0 

2  6 

2  8 

3  0 

1740 

38  0 

6 

5  1 

29  0 

3  0 

2  6 

2  8 

3  6 

1745 

22  2 

3 

6  8 

30  0 

a  6 

2  6 

8  8 

8  0 

1750 

26  6 

5 

4  5 

27  7 

2  0 

2  6 

2  8 

8  6 

1756 

27  9 

6 

5  7 

28  7 

2  6 

2  6 

2  8 

2  0 

1760 

31  6 

5 

7  2 

32  8 

a  6 

2  4 

8  8 

3  0 

1765  27  3 

6 

5  10 

32  4 

2  6 

3  4 

2  8 

3  0 

1770  28  6 

6 

7  ) 

29  1 

3  6 

3  4 

2  10 

3  0 

1775 

33  5 

6 

7  3 

30  11 

2  6 

3  4 

2  10 

3  0 

1780 

32  6 

6 

8  2 

37  3 

2  6 

2  4 

2  10 

3  3 

1785 

37  6 

6 

8  7 

34  2 

a  0 

2  4 

2  10 

3  S 

1790 

36  10 

6 

10  4 

34  4 

2  6 

3  0 

2  10 

3  8 

1795 

42  10 

8 

20  4 

39  9 

2  10 

3  0 

2  10 

3  3 

1800 

64  4 

11 

17  9 

51  7 

4  6 

4  10 

5  0 

4  6 

1805 

60  4 

11 

16  3 

51  8 

4  6 

4  8 

5  0 

4  0 

I8O6 

61  0 

11 

15  5 

53  4 

5  0 

4  8 

6  0 

4  0 

I8O7 

63  0 

IS 

16  5 

54  0 

6  0 

5  0 

6  0 

4  0 

1808 

63  0 

13 

17  0 

55  9 

6  4 

6  1 

6  1 

5  3 

1809 

66  6 

13 

17  10 

60  9 

5  8 

5  3 

6  3 

6  9 

1810 

72  0 

13 

16  3 

60  8 

6  6 

5  5 

6  9 

5  9 

1811 

64  0 

14 

20  9 

61  6 

5  6 

5  6 

5  9 

6  9 

1812 

78  0 

15 

21  10 

56  1 

6  0 

6  5 

6  9 

5  9 

1813 

85  0 

15 

17  3 

56  7 

5  0 

5  6 

5  9 

5  9 

1814 

74  6 

14 

15  4 

63  2 

6  0 

5  1 

5  9 

6  9 

1815 

68  0 

14 

15  8 

56  6 

5  a 

5  1 

5    3 

5  8 

1810 

51  4 

9 

20  7 

49  6 

5  a 

5  1 

5  3 

5  9 

I8I7 

51  4 

8 

19  11 

46  7 

6  8 

5  1 

5  3 

5  9 

1818 

67  1 

11 

15  3 

48  6 

5  3 

6  1 

6  a 

6  9 

1819 

64  3 

11 

13  10 

46  8 

6  3 

6  1 

5  8 

5  9 

1820 

70  4 

9 

12  10 

46  9 

6  8 

6  1 

6  3 

6  9 

18S1 

58  10 

8 

11  5 

46  6 

ft  1 

6  0 

5  1 

5  7 

1822 

39  6 

7 

12  6 

44  6 

5  0 

4  10 

5  0 

5  « 

1823 

42  7 

7 

14  10 

46  7 

6  0 

4  10 

6  0 

5  « 

1824 

42  8 

8 

16  6 

43  8 

6  0 

4  10 

5  0 

6  « 

1825 

59  0 

10 

17  5 

43  8 

5  9 

4  10 

6  6 

6  0 

,  1826 

57  8 

9 

13  8 

40  4 

5  9 

4  10 

6  6 

6  9 

1  1827 

55  4 

8 

13  1 

41  6 

5  8 

4  10 

6  0 

5  9 

1  1828 

60  7 

8 

40  8 

1 

*  In  this  and  some  of  the  following  Tables,  abstracted  from  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  to  save  room,  fractions  hare  been  omitted; 
it  causes  a  trifling  disagreement  in  the  totals.  For  more  copious 
details  on  prices,  see  that  article  in  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  Commercial 
JHctUmaty, 
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JUf) 

, POPULATION  OP  CbEaT  AKITAIN. 

PniniluloD  of  1U  (CTcral 

1 

ctf  Isem 

COVHIIU. 

1,-iO, 

1711.  1       Itol.  1       ISll. 

IMl. 

1»1. 

ijncMter 

WMM 

se;.>»» 

»7».7Si 

1,JMW 

!».?#• 

j<i.»#t 

»ej,»j 

B76,«» 

i 

A<M 

UI.M* 

soa.igo 

371,393 

aayM 

SfBhri.'- 

lujw 

IM.M* 

Hit  Ml' 

4I0,<« 

4 

HDt'lnBtalB 

SklM 

77*0 

ias*« 

t8fl,S7S 

tK,l(N 

cdbm!  .  . 

l«.M« 

UI.M 

i»i^i 

«7.*ai 

«7»*IB 

S3«,1H 

Ul>.3il 

177i''2S 

OT7.875 

B,i0 

71.« 

9e,M0 

H,nD 

aaj33 

ltt,3M 

Salop     .    . 

1M>M 

mjm 

t»t.n» 

mIw 

»31,6II0 

«:.!•• 

««.M 

jea.iiu 

<^,7W 

St^'.'.' 

WMi 

V3Mt 

478,1110 

1 

■  •7.*M 

B3^» 

irS,3M 

l«sjii* 

IU,OIM 

u^ 

i?S5* 

1U.I1D0 

SS.90* 

U7,<M 

13s,;m 

171J0I 

« 

llB,ft>6 

am,wi 

IIJJM 

i 

rUoLHxstcr 

M7|sil« 

»so.aofl 

1BS.7M 

Ucrbf  .    . 

a3t,900 

1 

LtlMsUr 

ai.oi» 

IS»,H! 

•W,l»0 

Mliliilesi 

Sii.wo 

MS.S7* 

1,141  J9I 

Voik.  K.  R. 

gi,wa 

HaliM 

ni7.aM 

ISB,«49 

MM  ,361 

Wajao 

ioi.iag 

*01^» 

Hertford    . 

r*!*" 

ea.i<» 

IMJH 

143J0II 

fDcna    .    . 

sii.Kia 

171.MW 

aia'.iei 

«.•« 

■]«,>» 

1>7.M* 

116.  W 

IS1.17S 

117,M0 

Y^\.R. 

ixlcoo 

ita.i<-t 

l!)ll.«m 

Bedford    . 

ll.MU 

nalpoo 

0JJ93 

Bs,rrt 

SlKTallE     .     . 

151,700 

IS9.900 

ffe,»« 

J9«,M1 

a«,rao 

11S.S77 

Hi,™ 

'79IMI) 

»3,tn 

iwioiii 

UMBI 

138^71 

na.iM 

' 

ti.ei? 

u.an 
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VI. ANALYSIS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IK  ORBAT  BRiTAIlT. 


Nmmber  of  Families.  I  Persons. 


DxscKiraoira. 


1.  .^^^ricultuxiil  occupiers  • 

2.  Agricultural  labourers  * 

3.  ^^ning  labourers      >    - 

4.  Millers,  bakers,  butchers 

5.  Artificers,  builders,  &c. 

6.  Manufacturers     -    "    -, 
f .  Tailors,  shoezoakers,  hat- 
ters    ----- 

8.  Shopkeepers    -    -    •    - 

9.  Seamen  and  soldiers  -    - 

10.  Clerical,  legal,  and  medi- 

cinal classes       .    -    - 

11.  Disabled  paupers      -     - 

12.  Proprietors  k.  anniiitaats 

Totals  -  - 


1831. 

250,000 
7«8,956 
110,000 
160,000 
200,000 
340,000 

150,000 
310,239 
319,300 

80,000 
100,000 
192.888 


1831. 


iHSU 


250,000 
800,000 
120,000 
180,000 
230,000 
400,000 

180,000 
350,000 
277,017 

90,000 
110,000 
316.487 


2,941,383  3,303,504 


1.500^000 

4,800,000 

600^006 

900.000 

650  000 

2,400,000 

1,080,000 

2,100,000 

831,000 

450,000 

110,000 

l,li6»398 


16,537,398 


VII.— OCCUPATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Number  of  Families  in  1821,  chiefly  employed  in 


OISTAICT. 


Agricultural  district   - 
Manufacturing  ditto 
Highland  counties 

Total  Families     - 


Agriculture. 


67,229 
25,915 
37,555 


130,699 


■Trade, 
ManaAtciores 

or 
Handicrafts. 


51.036 

126,301 

12.927 


190,264 


All  others. 


4!(.850 
67,171 
16,976 

126,997 
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unnrNx. 


Tin. — ^nrcKXASE  rm  ceht.  of  population. 


SV«UL«».* 

1801 

to 
1811. 

1811 

to 
1821. 

1821 

to 
1831. 

1700 

to 
1831. 

Agriealtiinl  counties    -    - 
Bisnnfiictiiiiiig  comities 
Bfctropolitan  cooBties  - 

(England    -    -    - 

Totml{ Wales-    -    -    - 

IScodand  .    -    - 

Great  Britain   •    - 

n 

161 

5SJ 

18* 

101 
«2{ 

84 

147 

14| 

13 
13 

14j 

17i 
17i 
15 

16 
12 
13 

154 

117 

87 

17J 

151 

144 

The  four  precediog  tables,  with  some  alterations 
of  arrangement,  have  been  derived  from  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's Statistics  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  disclosed  by  these  ta- 
bles, and  which  has  been  before  alluded  to  (p.  258), 
is  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  manufacturing 
population  of  England ;  having,  since  1700,  increased 
295  per  cent.,  and  in  the  decennary  period,  from 
1821  to  1831 ,  22^  per  cent.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  agricultural  counties,  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  to^vns,  tie  number  of  people  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts not  having  increased  in  an  equal  ratio.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Scotland.  But  surely 
Mr.  Marshall  must  be  in  error  (partii.  p.  132)  in 
intimating,  "  that  the  rural  population  of  England, 
as  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  Scotland,  appears, 
not  materially,  if  at  all,  to  have  increased  since 
1700."  This  is  irreconcilable  with  his  Analysis  of 
Occupations,  inserted  above,  whence  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  families  of  agricultural  labourers,  had 
increased  from  728,956,  in  1821,  to  800,000,  in 
1831. 


POPULilTION  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 
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S52  ATtaimx. 

■X. — POrtJUlTlOS  OW  ItSLMTB; 

At  the  end  of  EliiabcLh'&  leiga  the  population  gf 
Ireland  was  estimated  at  not  more  than  700.000, 
and  before  the  rebellion  in  1641,  st  1 466,000."  In 
i7ot     -      -   « i,SKt.om  I  irer      -      -  ittjH4jtr6 

1718  •  -  «.169.04a  ITtT  .  ■  tJE90fi6i 
17SS  •  ■  1.317,37*  17«5  -  -  «34S,9M 
1T54        -  1,378.634 1  179«        -         -     ■    4.0I»,«6 

These  retunnwere  all  vague,  some  being  fouoded 
on  he  data  of  private  individnals,  others  on  the 
hearth-money  collectors'  returns,  in  1806,  Newen- 
hara  esrtiniated  the  population  at  5,395,456,  and  an 
incomplete  census  of  1812  gives  it  at  5,937,356. 
The  most  correct  censuses  of  the  Irish  populatiob 
and  houses  are  t.s  follows : 
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554  AFFSNDIX. 

The  preceding  Table^  calculated  by  Mr.  Ilickman» 
may  be  easily  made  intelli^ble  by  an  example :  as, 
in  the  case  of  Bedford,  m  which  it  appears  that 
there  was  one  burial  in  each  6fty  of  the  populatioii 
in  1800  (63,393,  p.  548) ;  one  baptism  in  each  thirty- 
6Te,  and  one  marriage  in  each  113,  of  the  popula- 
tion. So  of  the  proportion  of  baptisms,  burials, 
and  marriages,  to  the  population  in  the  five  years 
ending  1810,  1820,  and  1830. 

From  the  bottom  line  of  the  table  it  appears  the 
number  of  burials,  in  the  whole  of  England,  has 
decreased  from  one  in  forty-eight  of  the  populatbn 
in  1800,  to  one  in  fifty-four  of  the  population  in 
1830.  This  diminished  rate  of  mortality  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  population,  notwithstanding  the 
contemporary  diminution  in  the  number  of  births 
from  one  in  thirty-six  in  1800,  to  one  in  thirty-seven 
in  1830,  and  of  marriages  from  one  in  123  to  129. 

These  facts  testify  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
to  the  increasing  intelligence  and  improving  con- 
dition of  the  people  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  next  Table  will  show  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  disorders  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  in  the  metropolis  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  About  thirty  years  ago  one-third  more 
children  died  of  convulsions  than  at  present.  Small- 
pox destroyed  half  as  many  again,  and  teething  one- 
third  more,  than  they  do  now.  Hooping-cough, 
asthma,  cancer  and  apoplexy,  have  increased,  but 
leprosy,  scurvy,  cholic  and  rickets,  have  nearly  or 
entirely  disappeared.  The  decrease  in  fevers,  the 
stationary  number  of  suicides,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  those  dying  of  age  and  natural  decay, 
corroborate  our  preceding  observation  of  the  improv- 
ing state  of  society. 
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MORTAUXV  OF  THS  IIXTKOPOLIS  iOmtimmtd). 


CAvsss  €HP  najinu 


loBstlo  (MO  Inttaltr) 


MiscarriaM 

^^alsF  .       .       .       < 
Puuytic  (fee  Palty) 
neurisy     . 
Qoiosy  (SM  Croap) 
Knh  .       .'       .       . 
pthennmtiiin 
Sicketa      « 
kUsingofUieLigbts 
Bcroftila  (Me  BtH} 


Tores  and  TTlcerf 

e  Throat 
Bt.  Anthony's  Fire  (see  Erjr> 
:   Mpelas)       • 
ftiasins      ... 
mOl-Bom  (wtt  Abortion) 
Btoppage  in  the  Stomaeh 
■tone     .... 
Btrictore    . 

iSuddenly  (see  Apoplexy) 
iSarfeit 
Bwellincr 

Teeth  .... 
Thrush  .... 
Tumour 
Tympany 
Vomiting:  and  Looseness  (see\ 

Diarrhoea)  . 
Venereal  (see  French  Disease) 
Worms 

CASirALTIBS. 

Bit  by  Mad  Dogs  (see  Hydro 
phobia)       .... 

Burned      «... 

Choked 

Drowned    .... 

Drinking  to  excess 

Executed    .... 

Found  Dead  .... 

FVactured  or  Bruised 

Frighted        .... 

Frozen        .... 

Killed  by  Accidents  not  enu- 
merated .... 

KiUed  by  Fighting 

Murdered    . 


Overlaid 
Poisoned 
I  Ran  over 
I  Scalded 
I  Smothered 
I  Starved 
I  Suffocated 
*  Snicide 


Xm^TABLB  OF  CI 

■WUbin  Uu  Bllli  ol  MortoUty,  IDi  Pmt  Pi 
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In  1831  the  bnrialsvere  35,337,  being  an  JDcreaBe 
of  3692  over  the  precediog  year.  In  1832  the  bu- 
riaU  were  28,606,  being  an  increase  of  only  3269, 
So  that  the  increase  of  mortality  was  less  in  the  latter 
dian  the  former  year;  yet  in  1832  there  died  of 
cholera  3200,  in  1831  only  48. 

In  Paris  the  cholera  was  mnch  more  dcstrnctive; 
the  deaths  there  in  1832  were  45,675,  the  births 
26,364 ;  of  the  former,  19,000,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
irhiole  Domber,  was  occasioned  by  the  cholera.  The 
arrondiMements,  in  which  the  mortality  was  f^reatett, 
are  the  most  unhealthy  qaarters  of  Paris,  where  tke 
gtreeta  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  very  krfty. 
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ZIT. ^MORTALITY  IN  MAKUFACTUaiNG  TOWHSy 

Skowmg  in  everp  10,000  penom  buried,  thtjpraporiipn  ^fkg 
tmder  20  and  40  years  of  age, — Pari.  Aep.  on  JFaciorks 
Megulaikm  Bill,  Seu.  1832. 


• 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Liredto 

under 

under 

40  years 

20  years 

40  years 
old. 

and 

old. 

upwards. 

In  Rutland,  a  healthy  county 

3756 

5031 

4969 

Essex,  a  manh  county     - 

4279 

5805 

4105 

The  Metropolis 

4580 

6111 

3889 

Chester,  old  and  closely 

hnilt,  but  not  manufac- 

turing         .        -        - 

4538 

6066 

3934 

Norwich,   old  and  close- 

ly built,  manufacturing. 

• 

but  few  or  no  factories 

4962 

6049 

3951 

Cariisle,  1779— 1787  -    - 

5319 

6325 

3674 

Carlisle,  1818—1830 ; 

partly  manufacturing,  & 

■ 

partly  spinning    - 

5668 

6927 

3071 

•     Bradford  (York),  worsted 

spinning      ... 

5896 

7061 

2939 

Macclesfield,  silk  spinning 

and  weaving 

5889 

7300 

2700 

Wigan,    cotton  -  spinning. 

and  manufacturing 

5911 

7117 

2883 

Preston,  ditto  ditto      -    - 

6083 

7462 

2538 

Bury,  ditto  ditto 

6017 

7319 

2681 

Stockport,  ditto  ditto 

6005 

7367 

2633 

Bolton,  ditto  ditto    - 

6113 

7459 

2541 

Leeds,  manufacturing,  and 

woollen,  flax,  and  silk- 

spinning     .        .        - 

6213 

7441 

2559 

Holbeach,  flazHsq[>inning   - 

6133 

7337 

2663 

So  that  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  per- 
sons die  in  the  metropolis  tinder  twenty  than  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancasliire. 
At  Norwich,  where  the  domestic  manufacture  pre- 
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vailSy  fewer  die  under  forty  than  at  Leeds,  Holbeaeh» 
Bolton,  and  Preston)  where  the  factory  system  pre- 
vails) under  twenty.     It  shows  that  in  factory  towns 
the  duration  of  life  is  greatly  abridged ;  still  it  ap- 
pears from  the  next  table,  that  this  greater  destruc- 
tion of  life  does  not  arise  altogether  from  working  in 
factories,  as  the  bulk  of  deaths  in  Leeds  and  Holbeach 
are  under  the  age  of  five  years,  before  children  can  be 
employed  in  factories.  One  cause  assigned  (MonMZj^ 
Repository  f  No.  75)  of  the  greater  mortality  of  chil- 
dren is  the  deteriorating  effect  which  factories  have 
on  the  atmosphere;  but  the  more  influential  causes, 
I  apprehend,  are  the  premature  weaning,  insufficient 
nourishment,  and  neglect  of  in&nts,  where  the  mother 
and  elder  branches  of  families  are  at  work  in  facto- 
ries.    Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
of  infants  under  five  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
indeed,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  sanatory 
principle — that  the  existing  mode  of  overworking 
children  above  that  age  shortens  life.     The  compa- 
rative salubrity  of  Norwich  must  arise  from  other 
causes  than  her  domestic  manufacture ;   the  un- 
cleanliness  and  noxious  smells  arising  from  jiome 
employments  must  be  unfavourable  to  health.* 

*  The  influence  of  favourable  circumstances  in  prolonging  life 
has  been  established  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  found,  that  of  152,000 
persons  of  the  "  comiortable  middle  classes,"  registered  in  the 
assurance  office  of  which  he  is  actuary,  during  20  years,  only  1930 
bad  died  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  262  deaths  were  caused  by 
natural  decay  and  old  age ;  246  by  s^ioplezy ;  153  bj  ooasomp* 
tion;  146  by  general  fever ;  137  bj  dropsy;  116bypa]^;  and 
the  rest  by  various  diseases.  The  ages  ofthe  persons  woo  died 
were  as  follows : 
Persons 
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III. POOR-RATES  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDED  MARCH 

1832. 
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The  preceding  namber  of  Depoeiton  are  HhoM  dirided : 


Deponton. 
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Up  to  Nov.  3lst,  18S1,  the  retttroi  stood  thus : 

Depoaitora.  Total  laTestnent. 

374,169  £12,916,028  £33 
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XX. — POOR-LAWS. 

Knmber  of  Cases  decided  hy  the  lodges  on  the  Poor-laws  np  to 
Nov.  1832.— Pari.  Pap.  No.  20,  Sen.  1832.  . 

Relating  to  the  Appointment  of  Overseers      •    .    .    •      79 

PoorVRate •  257 

Overseers'  Acooonts,  &c 100 

Rating  Parishes  in  aid 23 

Maintenance  of  Relations Sf 

Relief  and  Ordering  of  the  Poor  .    ...      25 

Bastards 138 

Apprentices 124 

As  to  Settlement  by  Birth '  •      37 

Parentage     • .   58 

Marriage 47 

Renting  a  Tenement 135 

Serving  an  Office 29 

Hiring  and  Service     •    .    .    •    •  254 

Apprenticeship        134 

Estate 92 

Persons  Irremovable  until  Chargeable 19 

Certificates 69 

Removal  of  the  Poor •    .    •    •    •  156 

On  Appeal  to  Sessions 139 

Statutes  in  Force 118 
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Ab  attentive  consideration  of  the  table  (No.  21), 
will  remove  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the 
progress  of  crime  in  England*  It  will  be  found  by 
comparing  its  results  with  the  facts  developed  in 
some  of  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  increase  of 
criminality  is  unconnected  with  the  increase  of 
pauperism  and  education ;  and  that  it  arises  from 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  metropolis  and  manufacturing  districts. 

By  comparing  the  proportion  of  crime  to  popula- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  counties, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  delinquency  is  in 
the  former,  as  is  at  once  evident  from  the  subjoined 
comparison : 


Manufa^urimg  QouiUies, 

Lancaster  •  .        .  501 

York      .         ,  .     .  892 

Wanrick    ,  .        .  478 

Stafford          .  •    •  588 

Mottingbam  •        •  656 

Cbester          .  .    .  585 

Monmouth'.  .        •  893 


Average   • 


665 


Agrieukurml  Countkt. 

Devon        ,        « 

.  1028 

Essex    . 

,    .    466 

Bedford      . 

.    95S 

Saffolk  . 

.    .    6M 

Berks 

.    TSS 

Northumberiand 

.    .  S786 

Kent . 

.    646 

Hampsfaire     . 

•    .    €ff 

Wiltsbin   . 

•    691 

Arerage 


960 


In  the  seven  manufactaring  counties,  one  criminal 
to  665  of  the  population ;  in  nine  agricultural 
counties  only  one  criminal  to  960  of  the  population. 
The  increase  of  crime  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the 
population  may  then  be  ascribed,  as  one  of  its  chief 
causes,  to  the  altered  relations  of  national  industry 
in  the  growing  ascendancy  of  manufacturing  over 
agricultural  employments. 

The  increase  of  the  metropolis  is  another  circum- 
stance to  which  the  increase  of  ciime  may  be  traced. 
There  is  greater  delinquency  in  London  than  in  i^ny 
i>ther  part  of  the  kingdom.     In  1832  the  proportion 
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of  committals  to  the  population  of  the  metropalif, 
was  one  to  394  ;*  which  it  will  be  seen  by  lefenniM 
to  the  preceding  table,  is  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
popalation,  than  in  any  county,  either  agricultural 
or  manufacturing. 

Ought  it  then  to  be  inferred  that  the  standard  of 
morals  has  been  depreciated  by  the  increase  of  the 
metropolis,  and  transition  in  national  industry? 
Certainly  not ;  and  for  this  conclusive  reason,  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  female  delinquencj^.f 
By  reference  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  number  of  female  offenders  has  increased  in 
a  much  less  ratio  than  the  male  offenders.  Now  had 
there  been  a  growing  depravity  in  the  community, 
it  must  have  been  shared  in  by  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  the  existence  of  it  would  have  been 
demonstrated  by  a  corresponding  augmentation  in 
the  number  of  female  committals.  The  reason  that 
crimes  have  increased  among  the  men  is,  that  pnK 
perty  and  transactions  connected  with  property  have 
increased.  In  agricultural  counties  there  is  less 
crime,  because  there  is  less  wealth,  and  fewer  com- 
mercial transfers,  trusts,  and  exchanges.  There  is 
also  less  fluctuation  and  vicissitude  in  the  condition 
of  individuals.  The  same  observations  apply  to 
inhabitants  in  London. 

In  Wales  the  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  popu- 
lation is  only  one  in  2348.  In  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Pampas,  I  dare  say  it  is  still  less ; 
and  on  the  open  sea  a  minimum.  In  respect  of  crimes 
against  property  it  is  said,!  that ''  ignorant, degraded, 
uncommercial,  and  impoverished  Spain,  is  thrte 

•  Pari.  Papers,  No.  135,  Session  1833. 

f  This  peculiarity  in  crimiaal  commitments  I  pointed  ont  on 
«  fonner  occasion,  in  «  Treatise  on  the  Police  and  Crimee  of  tft« 
Metropolis,  p.  346. 

t  Imquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Manufacturing  Population,  p.  f(K 
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times  less  vicious  than  France,  and  seven  times  lew 
vicious  than  England/'  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious 
enough,  in  Spain,  crimes  if  committed  at  all  must 
be  Climes  against  the  person  (and  there  they  predo- 
minate) not  against  property,  since  there  compara-f 
tively  is  none.*  It  is  hard  to  be  a  thief  where  there 
is  nothing  to  steal.  Hence  the  peculiarity  in  her 
criminal  calendar.  But  ought  any  one  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  moral  character  of  Spain  is  superior  to 
that  of  France  or  England  ?  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  three  countries  knows  the  contrary.  It 
voiild  be  just  as  erroneous,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
to  infer  that  our  national  character  has  depreciated 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  metropolitan  and 
manufacturing  wealth  and  population.  The  truth 
is,  tliat  both  virtues  and  crimes  increase  with  riches^ 
tiie  former  I  conceive  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the  latter ; 
imfortunately  we  have  only  statistical  returns  of  the 
evil,  not  the  good  deeds  of  wealthy  and  civilized 
communities. 

Happily  in  this  country,  neither  pauperism,  nor 
wealth,  nor  education,  has  lessened  public  happi" 
ness,  but  the  contrary.    This  is  shown  incontestably 

*  In  1826  the  following  was  the  proportion  of  personti  and 
property  crimes,  in  the  dark  and  Ught  countiiea  of  £urope : 

Covntriis*  Pirtonal  CHmm.        Property  Crmit* 

Netherlands  .         1  in  28,904        .        1  in  7146 

England        .  .             23,395  .          .           799 

France     .  •        .         17,573        •                1804 

Spain  .        •  3804  •          •         5937 

From  a  parliamentary  return  for  Ireland  of  conunittals  in 
1832  {Pari,  Pap.,  No.  80,  Sess.  1833)  may  be  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing results :  Population,  7,734,365 ;  criminal  committaI(i> 
13,719 :  proportion  one  committal  to  565  of  the  population ; 
indicating  a  vexy  dark  state  of  society*  in  a  country  so  low  in 
wealth  and  commerce  as  Ireland,  and  shows  her  defective 
moral  and  political  government.  In  Scotland  the  committals  in 
1832  was  one  in  973  of  the  population. 


bj  the  diminiflhed  rate  of  morUlitgp.  l^  oa  tiM 
proceed  with  a  firm  step  in  our  course,  inciieaaiiig 
AatioDal  riches  and  education,  and  holding  fast  to 
our  poor-laws. 


XXIX.-~WAGSS  OF  MAN VFACTUREBS  AND  A&TlFICBBi. 

Cotton  manufacture, — The  classes  employed  in 
this  manufacture*  as  carried  on  in  a  circle  of  thictj 
miles  diameter  round  Manchester,  are  mostly  paid 
hy  the  piece,  working  about  twelve  hours  in  the 
twenty-four.  The  wages  are  paid  weekly,  not  once 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month,  as  is  the  case  in  col* 
lieries  and  many  other  places.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  number  and  average  wages  of  the 
workpeople  in  the  employ  of  Messrs^  Birley,  Hornby, 
«iid  Kiric,  made  out  in  January,  1832 : 

xftanbcp 

379 
563 

es% 

The  transition  from  hand  to  power-loom  weaviiig 
has  caused  much  distress  in  Lancashire.  This  vicis- 
iBitude  affects  the  whole  of  the  Salford  and  Black- 
burn hundreds,  which  comprise  three-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  (;ounty,  and  is  partially  felt  in  the 
other  hundreds.  As  frequently  happens  in  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery,  the  proportion  between  adult 
and^  infant  labour  has  been  altered ;  the  number  of 
hand-looms  in  employment  has  diminished  to  less 
•than  one-third;  while  an  additional  number  of 
women*  and  children  of  both  sexes,  from  fifteen  to 

*  The  increasing^  extent  to  which  women  are  employed  in  the 
nannfactaring  lowns  may  tend  to  alter  their  relative  position  ia 
eiril  society.  A  strike  for  wages  is  sometimes  organised  Iit 
female  operatires.  This  year  (^Letdt  Mertury,  May4)  the  oora> 


fhiuiBers. 

Wearers. 

».     d. 

s.      d. 

Men    - 

.     20     6 

15     li 

1/Vomen 

-     11     3f      - 

9    74 
5    4 

Children 

-      5  10 
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feventeen  years  of  age,  find  employment  in  tlm 
power-loom  factories.  The  country  places  sufikr 
more  than  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  tkn 
various  demands  for  labour  enable  many  weavers  to 
cboose  other  occupations ;  and  the  power-looms,  by 
giving  employment  to  their  children,  alleviate  tm 
evils  they  have  occasioned.  The  country  weaven, 
having  no  such  resources,  their  earnings  are  more 
reduced.  Thus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnley, 
an  average  hand -loom  weaver  cannot  earn  above 
45.  6d,  a  week,  although  a  Manchester  or  Preston 
weaver  can  earn  6s,  or  7s,  weekly. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  workpeople  in*  the  cotton 
manufacture  are  men,  one-third  women,  and  the  ve* 
mainder  children.  In  thirty-six  mills  at  Stockpoct, 
1 1 ,444  persons  are  employed  whose  wages  antoaitt 
to  6689/.  weekly ;  of  these  320  are  betwixt  nitte 
and  ten  years  of  age,  384  betwixt  ten  and  elevea^ 
710  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve,  2923  betwixt  twelve 
and  eighteen^  and  7101  upwards  of  eighteen  yean 
of  age. 

Woollen  mtmufacture, — ^The  woollen  manuflEUi* 
turers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  amount  toaboiil 
20,000,  working  twelve  hours  per  day,  six  days  p6r 
week,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

Ist,  Weavers  earning  weekly  about  14^.; 

2d,  Spinners  and  slubbers,  2U. ; 

3d,  Dressers,  21;.* 
Women  may  gain  about  6s.  per  week ;  childreti 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  3s,  to  6s,  i  fnMft 

letters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scholes  and  Hightown,  chie4|y 
women,  held  a  meeting,  to  the  number  of  1500,  at  Peep  Greea* 
St  which  it  was  determined  not  to  set  any  more  cards  at  Ms 
than  a  halfpenny  a  thousand.  Alarmists  may  view  these  iadi* 
cations  of  female  independence  as  more  menacing  to  establisbsd 
institntions  than  the  <*  edacation  of  the  lower  orders," 

*  Piirlinmentary  Report  on  Manufacturers*  Employment,  p.  90^ 
sess.  1830. 
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twelve  to  sixteen  years,  6«.  to  8s.  Forty  years  since; 
the  avertxge  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  were  from  5s,  to  6s.  each 
per  week ;  they  are  now  from  9s,  to  lOs.  each  per 
week.*  In  the  former  period,  masons,  carpen* 
ters,  &c.,  had  Is,  dd,  and  Is,  6d.  a  day  ;  they  have 
now  3s.,  3s.  6<2.,  and  4s.  a  day. 

.  Carpet  maaufacturerSy  Kidderminster, — ^These, 
too,  may  be  placed  in  three  general  classes  :  . 
1st  class  earning  30s.  per  week; 
2d  class  about  23s.  per  week ; 
3d  class  20s.  per  week. 

The  American  tariff  has  lessened  .the  export  of 
carpets  to  that  country  one-half.  All  the  workmen 
are  in  a  society  or  trade  union,  giving  a  small  allow- 
ance to  those  out  of  work  drawn  from  those  in  em- 
ployment. The  total  reduction  of  wages  in  this 
employment  since  the  peace,  was  estimated  in  1830 
to. amount  to  about  one- third  on  the  wages  paid  in 
1815. 

Hardware  and  Metals, — ^From  accounts  laid  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ma- 
nufacturers' Employment,  it  appears  there  are  at 
least  eleven  different  branches  of  manufacture  in 
steel  and  metals  carried  on  in  Sheffield  and  its  vici- 
nity,comprising  manufacturersof-^lst,Table-knives ; 
2d,  penknives  and  pocket-knives ;  3d,  scissors ;  4th, 
razors ;  5th,  files ;  6th,  saws ;  7th,  edge-tools ;  8th, 
fenders  and  stove-grates;  9th,  Britannia  metal  goods; 
IQth,  silver  and  silver  plating  ;  11th,  cut  nails,  &c. 
Each  of  these  trades  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of 
the  division  of  labour,  there  being,  in  each,  three, 
four,  or  five  different  sets  of  workmen  engaged  in 
the  completion  of  each  article :  as  for  instance,  for 
knives — forgers,  grinders,  and  finishers ;  for  files — 
forgers,  grinders,  cutters,  and  hardeners ;  for  saws — 

•  Leed$  Mercuroi,  M«xd\  23, 1833, 
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BmithSy  grinders,  handlemakers,  and  finishers.  And 
each  of  these  subdivisions  is  again  divided  into 
hestf  second,  and  third  rate  workmen,  earning  rates 
of  wages  varying  as  follows : 

The  best  class  about  .     •     25s,  per  week. 

The  second  class  .     .     .     20s.  

The  third  class      .     .     .     16*.  

For  one  of  the  highest  class,  there  are  three  of  the 
second  and  eight  of  the  third.  In  several  of  these 
trades,  boys  earn  proportionally ;  and  women  also 
get  employment  at  fair  wages.  All  these  persons 
generally  work  by  the  piece.  They  comprise  not 
less  than  1 6,000  persons  in  the  town  of  Sheffield 
alone.  Formerly  two- thirds  of  their  manufactures 
were  used  at  home ;  now  the  foreign  consumption  is 
about  one-half  the  whole. 

The  same  details  are  applicable  to  BiaMiKGHAM, 
where  the  workmen  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  earning  respectively  about  12«.,  18*.,  and 
24*.  per  week,  working  ten  hours  each  day,  six  days 
per  week,  and  generally  by  the  piece.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  m  many  trades. 

The  wages  of  locksmiths  at  WoLVBRnAMPTow 
have  been  greatly  depressed  :  in  1830,  though  work- 
ing fourteen  hours  a  day,  they  were  unable  to  earn 
more  than  from  11*.  to  14*.,  being  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  their  former  wages.  The  screwmakers  (about 
1000  in  number)  and  hingemakers  have  laboured 
under  a  similar  depression.  The  wages  of  these 
workmen  were  steady  during  the  war;  in  1816  a 
great  depression  commenced,  which  continued  in 
1817 ;  from  1818  to  1822,  a  gradual  improvement 
took  place;  in  1823-4-5,  wages  advanced  higher 
than  ever;  in  1826  they  again  began  to  descend. 
Before  the  peace,  one-third  of  the  locks,  screws, 
hinges,  and  edge-tools,  were  for  exportation ;  now 
'they  do  not  exceed  one-sixth:  the  Qermans  and 
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PleminKft  are  beginning  to  compete  with  ii9,  and  dit 
Ameriean  tariff  operated  injuriously  od  heavy  goodst 
The  japanners  (about  500  in  number)  have  not  ex* 
perienced  these  reverses ;  their  earnings  vary  from 
205.  to  3Qs,  a  week. 

The  great  depression  in  the  hardware  manufac- 
ture will  appear  from  the  subjoined  summary  of 
prices. 

A  Btatmuknt  of  the  Comparative  Prices  of  Hardware  Axttdes  In  and 
near  Birming^hain  for  Four  several  i^criods. 


■ 

Prices  in 

DSSCRIFTIOir. 

1818. 

1824. 

1828. 

1830. 

#.   <f. 

*, 

A 

•  • 

A 

s.   d. 

Anvila 

2S    0 

20 

0 

0 

13    0 

perewt. 

Awls,  polUhed  LlTerpool  . 

9    0 

a 

0 

0 

1     2 

pcrgTOfli 

Bed  Screws,  6  inches  long    . 

18    0 

15 

0 

0 

ft    0 

per  gross 

Bolts  for  DoorSf  6  inches   . 

6    0 

ft 

0 

3 

1     0 

perdos^ 

Bacea  fior  Carpenters,  with  \ 
..Ubits / 

0    0 

6 

» 

2 

3    5 

per  set 

Bits,  tinned,  for  Bridies    . 

5    0 

ft 

0 

3 

2    8 

per  dosen 

Battens  for  Coats  • 

4    G 

4 

0 

0 

2    S 

pergrosa 
pergroBi 

Buttons,  small,  for  Waist-      y 
coats,  &c.  '     •       .       .     / 

2    0 

2 

0 

2 

0    8 

Curry  Combe,  six  barred 

a   9 

2 

0 

ft 

0  11 

per  dozen 

Candlesticlu,  six  inches,  brass 

S  11 

2 

0 

7 

1     2 

per  pair 

Commode  Knobs,  brass,  Sinches 

4    0 

3 

0 

0 

1     S 

per  dozen 

Br]rinff.pans 

2i    0 

21 

0 

18 

0 

10    0 

perewt. 

Ringres,  cast  bntts,  1  inch    . 

0  10 

0 

7h 

3} 

0    2| 

per  dozen 

Skoe  Hammers,  No.  0 

6    0 

3 

9 

0 

2    9 

per  dozen 

Latches  for  Doors,  brig^ht  thumb 

2    3 

2 

2 

0 

0    9 

per  dozen 

Locks  for  Doors,  iron  rim,      "i 
•  indMS       .       ,       .       ./ 

38    0 

32 

0 

1ft 

0 

13    0 

per  dozen 

Locks  for  Guns,  single  roller 

6    0 

5 

2 

10 

I    0 

each 

Plated  Stirrt^^  . 

4    8 

3 

9 

0 

1     1 

per  pair 

22    6 

20 

9 

W 

0 

11     0 

perewt 

Shovel  and  Tongs,  fire-irons 

1    0 

1 

0 

9 

0    0 

per  pair 

TlniMd  TWble  Spoons        • 

17    0 

1ft 

0 

10 

0 

I  2 

per  gross 

Trace  Chains . 

28    0 

2S 

0 

19 

0 

10  0 

perewt. 

Vices  for  Blacksmiths,  fte. 

SO    0 

28 

0 

32 

0 

19  i 

per  cwt. 

Japanned  Tea-Trays,  M  inches 

4    6 

3 

t 

2 

0 

1  ft 

each 

Iron  Wire,  No.  6 

Brass  Wire     .... 

10    0 
1  10 

13 
1 

0    9 

4       1 

0     7    0  1 
0     8    9  1 

per  handle 
per  lb.       1 

The  exertions  making  hy  foreigners  to  improve 
their  manufactures,  preclude  the  hope  of  any  gene- 
ral and  permanent  advance  in  the  scale  of  wages  ki 
^Has  eountry.     Our  mechanical  superiority  is  decUn- 
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lag.  The  latest  machines  introduced  into  the  cotton 
trade  are  of  foreign  invention,  and  even  in  the  re* 
motest  part  of  the  continent  machinery  on  the 
English  plan  is  invariably  employed.  In  lieu  of  an 
advance  in  wages,  we  must  look  forward  to  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  food  by  the  repeal  of  our 
impolitic  Corn -laws.  Without  cheap  food,  we 
cannot  have  low  wages  ;  still  low  wages  are  indis- 
pensable to  successful  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  continent. 

To  show  our  relation  to  the  foreigner  in  this 
respect,  I  shall  abridge  from  the  Westminster  Review 
(No.  36)  a  short  statement  of  the  Cotton  Trade 
abroad ;  it  will  also  afford  useful  points  of  com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  wages,  employment  of  chil- 
dren, and  hours  of  working  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent. 

France. — In  1831,  a  population  of  200,000  was 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  average  wages  paid  are  6s.  8d.  a  week.  The 
hours  of  labour  are  generally  twelve ;  and  fourteen 
in  Alsace.  Power-looms  have  not  made  much  way 
In  France,  but  in  Alsace  their  number  is  increasing 
fast,  and  they  succeed  well.  In  1830,  France  ex- 
ported cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of  2,192,240/* 
of  which  1,483,640/.  were  printed  cottons. 

Switzerland. — The  population  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  is  at  least  28,000,  and  children 
are  admitted  into  the  factories  at  ten  years  of  age* 
The  hours  of  labour  average  eighty  per  week,  and  ar^ 
often  fourteen  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid  are 
4s.  6d.  No.  40  twist  can  be  produced,  every  thing 
included,  at  14^.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  material  costs 
8}d.  In  Englsmd,  with  cotton  at  the  same  price,  it 
cbsts  14d.  As  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  the 
leverage  wages  in  an  English  coarse  mill  are  8s.  4d, 
The  &e  twills  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  better  descrip^ 
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tbn  of  printSy  hare  sucoessftilly  competed  with  the 

Ebglish. 

Prussia  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces.r^Keae  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  extending,  though  it  has  not 
xeached  any  considerable  extent.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  on  spinning  alone  is  9000. 
They,  work  sometimes  twelve,  but  oftener  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Power-looms  have  been  in* 
troduced  into  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Wages  not 
ascertained. 

Saxony, — In  this  country,  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elberfield,  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
just  commencing.  Children  are  admitted  at  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are 
twelve  a  day.  The  average  wages  paid,  are  about 
ds.  6d«  a  week.  They  can. compete  successfully 
with  English  yarn  as  high  as  No.  50  for  warp,  ana 
No.  80  for  weft. 

Austria. — ^The  cotton  manufacture  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  Hungary,  Austria  Proper,  and  the  Tyrol. 
It  is,  howevet,  of  recent  growth.  Children  enter 
the  mills  at  eight  years  of  age.  In  the  Tyrol,  the 
average  wages  are  3s.  9d.,  and  they  can  produce 
No.  40  twist  at  15id.  per  lb.  when  the  raw  material 
is8|d. 

India, — Spinning  manufactories  are  only  just 
commencing  their  existence ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  excessive  cheapness  of  labour 
afford  great  advantages.  There  is*  a  mill  containing 
the  best  machinery,  and  20,000  spindles  lately 
established  about  twelve  miles  from  Calcutta.  Hiey 
work  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  eleven  hours  a 
day  in  winter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  summer. 
A  spinner  gets  7s.  a  month ;  a  piecer  3s.  to  4s. . 

United  States  of  America, — From  a  report  to 
Congress  in  1832,  it  appears  the  quantity  of  cotton 
yam  produced  was  67,862,652  lbs.    The  number 
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of  males  employed,  18,539;  of  females,  38,927; 
total,  57,466.  The  average  wages  of  each  person 
employed  was  14s.  lid.  The  average  for  all  ages 
in  a  cotton  mill  in  England  are  about  10s.  and  when 
many  power-looms  are  employed,  12s. 


XXIII. DIET,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND   MORALS  OF 

THE  MANUFACTURING  POPULATION. 

"  The  population,''  says  Dr.  Kay,  **  employed  in 
the  cotton  factories,  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  works  in  the  mills  from  six  till  eight 
o'clock,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour  or  forty 
minutes  to  breakfast.  This  meal  generally  consists 
of  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  por- 
ridge is  sometimes,  but  of  late  rarely  used,  and 
chiefly  by  the  men  ;  but  the  stimulus  of  tea  is  pre- 
ferred, and  especially  by  the  women.  The  tea  is 
almost  always  of  a  bad,  and  sometimes  of  a  delete- 
rious quality  ;  the  infusion  is  weak,  and  little  or  no 
milk  is  added.  The  operatives  return  to  the  mills 
and  workshops  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  dinner.  Amongst  those  who  obtain  the 
lower  rates  of  wages,  this  meal  generally  consists 
of  boiled  potatoes.  The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into 
one  large  dish ;  melted  lard  and  butter  are  poured 
upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fried  fat  bacon  are 
sometimes  mingled  with  them,  and  but  seldom  a  little 
meat.  Those  who  obtain  better  wages,  or  families 
whose  aggregate  income  is  larger,  add  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  food  to  this  meal,  at  least  three 
tiroes  in  the  week  ;  but  the  quantity  consumed  by 
the  labouring  population  is  not  great.  The  family 
sits  round  the  table,  and  eaeh  rapidly  appropriates 
his  portion  on  a  plate,  or  they  all  plunge  their 
spoons  into  the  dish^  and  with  an  animal  eagerness 
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satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appetite.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  hour,  they  are  all  again  employed  in 
the  workshops  or  mills,  where  they  continue  until 
seven  o'clock,  or  a  later  hour,  when  they  generally 
s^ain  indulge  in  the  use  of  tea,  often  mingled  with 
spirits  accompanied  by  a  little  bread.  Oatmeal  or 
potatoes  are  however  taken  by  some  a  second  time 
in  the  evening.  The  comparatively  innutritious 
qualities  of  these  articles  of  diet  are  most  evident-*  " 
It  is  not  from  actual  distress  many  workpeople 
use  this  unsatisfactory  and  noxious  diet,  but  from 
bad  habits  and  management.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  have  wages  sufficient  to  supply  them  with 
solid  and  wholesome  food,  were  they  well  laid  out, 
instead  of  being  squandered  in  vain  luxuries  or 
enervating  excess.  To  preserve  them  in  health, 
their  diet  ought  to  consist  of  animal  food,  wheaten 
bread,  and  malt  liquor,  and  not  much  liquor  of  other 
kinds.t  From  the  long  hours  of  labour,  and  close 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  confined,  the  operative 
feels  the  necessity  of  some  artificial  stimulus.  Cof- 
fee, tea,  and  beer  of  good  quality  are  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  relying  on  these  in 
moderate  quantities,  what  do  the  manufacturing 
labourers  do  ?  Many  of  those  receiving  the  highest 
wages  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  after  working  hours,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
evening  and  during  the  Sunday,  in  besotting  them- 

*  The  Moral  and  Physical  Condition  of  the  Working  Claases 
employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester.  2nd  edit. 
pp.  23-4.    By  James  Phillip  Kay,  M.  D.,  London,  1832. 

t  It  is  remarked  in  one  of  the  parliamentary  reports  on 
prisons,  that  persons  in  confinement,  especially  if  it  be  soliimy, 
require  better  and  more  substantial  fare  than  those  at  liberty. 
The  reason  assigned  is  the  depression  and  exhaustion  of  spirits 
consequent  on  uie  want  of  objects  to  engage  the  attention,  and 
this  applies  to  the  monotonous  occupations  of  manufacturers 
and  artisans. 
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selves  with  ale  and  beer ;  and,  still  oftener,  with  the 
more  efficient  stimulus  of  gin.  It  is  customary  for 
them  in  many  of  the  towns  to  stop  at  the  gin-shops, 
and  take  a  dram  as  they  go  to  their  work  in  the 
morning,  and  another  as  they  return  at  night ;  and 
where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  houses  of  the 
workpeople  lie  in  a  cluster  round  the  factory,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  wholesale  vender*  of  spirits  to 
leave  two  gallons  (the  smallest  quantity  which  can 
be  sold  without  a  licence)  at  one  of  the  houses, 
which  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  to  the  others, 
and  payment  is  made  to  the  merchant  through  the 
original  receiver.  The  quantity  of  gin  drunk  in 
this  way  is  enormous;  and  children,  and  even  girls, 
are  initiated  into  this  fatal  practice  at  a  very  tender 
age.  Ardent  spirits  are  not  the  only  stimulus  which 
this  class  of  people  indulge  in.  Many  of  them  take 
large  quantites  of  opium  in  one  form  or  another ; 
sometimes  in  pills,  sometimes  as  laudanum,  some- 
times in  what  they  call  an  anodyne  draft,  which  is  a 
narcotic  of  the  same  kind.  They  find  this  a  cheaper 
stimulus  than  gin,  and  many  of  them  prefer  it. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  improvident 
and  dissolute  class  of  workpeople.  Others  evince 
more  sense  and  a  better  economy  in  their  modes 
of  life ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  are 
numerous  classes  whose  rate  of  wages  is  such  that 
with  the  best  management  will  not  procure  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  living.  This  remark  is 
not  confined  to  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  depres- 
sion has  resulted  from  a  well-known  cause.  At 
Garstang,  labourers*  wages  average  only  2s.  a  day  in 
summer,  and   Is.  6d.  in  winter. f     Their  diet  must 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Mannfactuiing  Population* 
6cc.  p.  11.     Ridgway,  1831. 

t  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Poor-law  Commission^ 
p.  371. 
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of  necessity  be  mean  and  deficient  in  quantity;  it 
consists,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  of  **  milk,  potatoes, 
herrings,  bacon,  and  oat-bread  ;  very  little  wheaie* 
bread  is  used.''  This  was  the  condition  of  labouten 
in  the  fourteenth  century.*  The  competition  of  the 
Irish  has  acted  roost  unfavourably  on  the  state  of  the 
poorer  classes.  They  have  not  only  lowered  wages, 
but  the  standard  of  living.  In  Manchester,  the 
habitations  of  the  Irish  are  described  as  most  des- 
titute. They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  furnished. 
They  contain  one  or  two  chairs,  a  mean  table,  the 
most  scanty  culinary  apparatus,  and  one  or  two  beds 
loathsome  with  filth.  A  whole  family  is  often  accom- 
modated on  a  single  bed,  and  sometimes  a  heap 
of  filthy  straw,  and  a  covering  of  old  sacking,  hide 
them  in  one  undistinguished  heap  debased  by  vice, 
penury,  and  want  of  economy.     Frequently,  two  or 

*  The  following  extract  contains  some  curious  particulari 
and  shows  that  wages  are  still  lower  in  Scotland  than  Lan' 
cashire': — **  At  Dumfries  hiring  market  on  Wednesday,  healthy 
unmarried  men,  who  understood  their  husiness,  commanded 
readily  61.  for  the  half-year,  with  hoard  and  lodging,  and  inaoma 
few  cases  the  pounds  were  made  guineas.  Dairy-maida  and 
others  were  hired  at  50s.  and  55s.  according  to  character,  capa- 
bility, and  experience  ;  hut  the  former  was  most  common. 
"From  1824  to  1832  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  wages  have  been 
exceedingly  trifling,  namely — for  day-labourers,  Is.  4d.  in 
summer,  and  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Id.  in  winter.  In  1829-30,  the 
wages  of  a  cottar  were  252.;  in  1831,  they  mounted  to  961.; 
and  in  1832,  fell  to  252.  A  bonny  lass  may  clothe  herself  in  a 
summer  Sunday's  dress,  from  head  to  heel,  for  a  pound  note ! 
Her  winter  work-garb  will  cost  a  little  more,  say  from  S58.  to 
28s.  and  both  suits,  with  care,  will  last  considerably  more  than 
a  twelvemonth.  Making  included,  a  ploughman  may  clothe 
himself  decently  on  Sundays  for  less  than  22. 10s. ;  bis  working 
garb  (mole-skin)  costs  about  16s. ;  and  if  to  these  we  snperadd 
a  ploughing-coat  and  stout  shoes  (10s.  each],  his  whole  bill  to 
the  draper  and  tailor  will  not  exceed  42.  6s.  Portions  of  lus 
wardrobe  will  last  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and,  allowing  for 
extras,  his  clothing  expenditure  may  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  62.-— Dum/riet  Courier,  AYtil  6th,  1833. 
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more  families  are  crowded  into  a  small  Louse  con- 
taining only  two  rooms,  one  in  which  they  sleep,  ia 
the  other  eat,  and  often  more  than  one  family  live  ia 
a  damp  cellar  containing  one  room,  in  whose  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  from  twelve  to  sixteen  persons 
are  crowded.  To  these  fertile  sources  of  disease  are 
sometimes  added  the  keeping  of  pigs,  and  other 
animals  with  other  nuisances  of  the  most  revolting 
character. 

The  state  of  some  of  the  streets  in  Manchester,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Kay  (p.  36),  for  want  of  drainage, 
space,  and  scavengers,  is  horrible.  They  remind 
one  of  the  traditionary  accounts  of  Edinburgh  for- 
merly, and  the  present  state  of  Lisbon.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  in  the  projected  reform  and  establishment 
of  municipal  corporations,  that  they  will  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  become  effective  instruments,  not  only 
of  police,  but  of  the  general  health  and  local  im- 
provement of  towns. 

Besides  dissolute  habits,  bad  diet,  and  local  un- 
cleanliness,  another  source  of  unhealthiness  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  the  severe  and  unre^ 
mitting  labour  of  workpeople.  The  employment 
of  spinners  and  stretchers  is  among  the  most  labo- 
rious that  exist,  and  is  exceeded  perhaps  by  that 
of  mowing  alone,  and  few  mowers  think  of  continu- 
ing their  labour  for  twelve  hours  without  intermission. 
Add  to  this,  that  these  men  never  rest  for  an  instant 
during  their  hours  of  working,  except  while  their 
mules  are  doffinyy  in  which  process  they  also  assist ; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  any  human  being,  however  hardy 
or  robust,  to  sustain  this  exertion,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  permanently  injuring  his  consti- 
tution. A  collier  never  works  above  eight,  and  a 
farm  labourer  seldom  above  ten  hours  a  day ;  and 
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It  is,  therefore,  wholly  out  of  all  iust  proportion,  that 
a  spioner  should  labour  for  twelve  hours  regulariy, 
and  frequently  for  more.  The  labour  of  the  other 
classes  of  hands  as  carders,  rovers,  piecers,  and 
weavers,  consists  not  so  much  in  their  actual  manual 
exertion,  which  is  very  moderate,  as  in  the  constant 
attention  which  they  are  required  to  keep  up,  and 
the  intolerable  fatigue  of  long  standing  without  being 
permitted  to  lean  or  sit  down.* 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  low 
state  of  MORALS  in  factories.  One  who  has  the  best 
opportunities  for  observing,  remarks,  "  that  the 
licentiousness  which  prevails  among  the  densepopu* 
lation  of  manufacturing  towns  is  carried  to  a  degree 
which  is  appalling  to  contemplate,  which  baffles  all 
statistical  inquiries,  and  which  can  be  learned  only 
from  the  testimony  of  observers.  And  in  addition 
to  overt  acts  of  vice,  there  is  a  coarseness  and  gross- 
ness  of  feeling,  and  an  habitual  indecency  which  we 
would  fain  hope  and  believe  are  not  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  our  country ."f  The  illicit  inter- 
course and  general  licentiousness  of  the  sexes,  result 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  are  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  other  classes ; 
they  have  few  or  no  pleasures  beyond  those  arising 
from  sensual  indulgence,  and  have  hardly  any 
motive  for  refraining  from  this  indulgence ;  it  involves 
no  loss  of  character,  for  their  companions  are  as 
reckless  as  themselves ;  it  brings  no  risk  of  losing 
their  employment,  for  their  employers  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  these  matters. 


*  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  ManufBCturing  Population, 
p.  13. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Manufacturing  Population, 
p.  25, 
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XXIV. POOR-LAW  COMjaiSaiON. 

I  was  apprized  of  the  chief  facts  disclosed  by  this  • 
commission^  while  preparing  the   chapter  on   the 
poor-laws,  and  purposely  deferred  a  few  remarks  on 
their  tendency  to  the  Appendix. 

The  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  show  that 
abuses  are  not  confined  to  church  and  state,  but 
liiat  a  sort  of  Green  Bag  or  Black  Book  may  be 
filled  against  paupers  as  readily  as  against  ofTendera 
of  higher  degree.  While,  however,  we  seek  to  profit  by 
the  labours  of  the  commissioners,  it  is  important  that 
we  should  not  be  hurried  into  hasty  and  exaggerated 
conclusions,  which  might  originate  measures  as  -  in- 
consistent with  humanity  as  repugnant  to  sound 
policy  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  community. 
Several  considerations  will  serve  to  moderate  the 
force  of  the  impressions  arising  from  the  first  perusal 
of  the  information  communicated  by  the  itinerant 
commissioners. 

First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  number 
of  persons  annually  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rate 
amounts  to  1 ,250,000,  averaging  120  to  each  jjarish; 
that  the  sum  expended  in  their  relief  amounts  to 
6,500,000/.,  averaging  51,  each ;  and  that,  as  the 
number  of  parishes  in  England  amounts  to  nearly 
11,000,  there  is  at  least  so  many  separate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies  occupied  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-laws. 

Now,  considering  the  number  of  persons  relieved, 
the  magnitude  of  the  fund  disbursed,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  local  jurisdictions,  can  it  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  a  great  many  irregularities  have  crept  into 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  ?  Had  a  num- 
ber of  barristers  been  selected  to  collect  evidence  of 
abuses  in  any  other  great  department  of  the  public 
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lenrioe,  as,  for  example,  the  army,  navy,  eu8tf»ii«, 
excise,  or  courts  of  law,  can  any  one  doubt  that  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  611  one  or  half  a  dozen 
volumes  (perhaps  as  many  as  have  been  ^filled  wkh 
the  abuses  of  public  chanties)  with  instances  of  ne* 
gleet  of  duty,  fraud,  and  mismanagement?  but  how 
much  easier  the  task,  whei  the  inquiry  extended 
over  such  a  wide-spread  field  as  every  workhouse  and 
parish-board  of  the  kingdom ! 

Secondly,  the  uniform  spirit  and  complexion  of 
the  statements  are  such  as  clearly  indicate  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  commissioners  was  to  collect  evi- 
dence of  defects,  not.of  excellences,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-laws :  the  consequence  is,  that 
their  testimony  is  decidedly  exparte^  intended  appa- 
rently to  corroborate  a  "  foregone  conclusion,"  pre- 
viously formed,  perhaps,  by  the  originators  of  the 
commission,  of  the  vicious  tendency  of  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  I  was  in 
some  measure  impressed  with  this  conclusion  in 
looking  over  the  table  of  contents  affixed  to  the 
volume  of  Extracts  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Poor-laws,  **  published  by  authority,"  and  sold  at 
a  very  low  price,  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  effective 
circulation  ;  my  object  was  to  ascertain  the  past  and 
present  rate  of  wages  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  there  was  no  information  under  the  head 
of  "  Wages,"  though  it  might,  perhaps,  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  existing  pauperism :  there  was, 
however,  copious  details  of  evils  under  the  heads  of 
**  Allowance,"  "Bastardy,"  **  Beer-shops,"  "Chari- 
ties," "  Magistrates,"  and  **  Workhouses."  If  this 
representation  of  the  partial  character  of  the  evi- 
dence be  correct,  it  is  desirable  the  example  set  in 
the  factory  question  should  be  followed ;  we  ought 
to  have  a  counter  inquiry,  so  that  the  public  may 
know  both  sides :  having  learned  the  mischiefs,  we 
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might  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of 
the  poor-laws,  as  exemplified  in  the  mass  of  misery . 
fielieved — ^the  disorders,  theft,  and  mendicity  pre* 
vented.  Mr.  Henderson's  Report,  from  Lancashire, 
is  an  exception  to  the  rest ;  it  is  judicious  and  im- 
partial ;  and  he  observes,  that  '*  the  effects  of  the 
poor-laws,  regarded  as  a  national  charity^  may 
be  seen  to  advantage  at  Manchester."  {Extracts, 
p.  364.)  The  same  observation  will  apply  gene- 
rally, I  apprehend,  to  the  large  towns,  where  the 
poor-laws  are  administered  with  more  intelligence 
and  under  greater  responsibilities  than  in  agricul- 
tural districts. 

Thirdly,  an  impression  appears  to  have  gone 
abroad  in  many  parishes,  that  the  object  of  the  visi- 
tations of  the  commissioners  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  discontents  recently  manifested  among  the  la- 
bouring poor  had  not  arisen  from  ill  treatment ;  and 
accordingly,  in  self-vindication,  the  parish  authori- 
ties exerted  themselves  in  painting  the  vices  and  in- 
gratitude of  paupers,  and  in  showing  that  they  were 
not  only  well,  but,  in  some  instances,  sumptuously 
treated.  Without  some  such  misapprehension,  I 
cannot  account  for  what  appears  rather  exaggerated 
descriptions  at  pp.  216,  296,  and  393. 

These  observations,  I  trust,  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued. What  I  have  said  in  another  place  on  the 
poor-laws,  will  show  that  1  am  fully  sensible  of  their 
maladministration.  It  is,  however,  the  judicature, 
rather  than  the  jurisprudence,  of  the  laws  which  is 
defective ;  and  the  chief  source  of  abuse  has  been 
the  incompetence  or  want  of  information  in  the 
magistracy  and  parish  authorities,  by  whom  they 
have  been  administered.  For  this  defect  the  Report 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Commissioners  will  doubt- 
less prescribe  an  effective  remedy.  Another  evil 
will,  no  doubt,  be  also  met,  arising  out  of  the  con- 
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flicting  injunction  of  Scripture,  *^  to  increase  and 
multiply/  and  the  conclusions  of  political  economy,, 
which  point  to  a  directly  opposite  course.    A  satisfac- ' 
tory  and  popular  solution  of  this  difficulty  by  the  right 
reverend  commissioners  would  probably  tend  more> 
than  any  other  expedient  to  the  end  sought  by  the; 
landed  interest,  namely,  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  the  poor  assessment.     Further,  if  the  landowners, 
could  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  a  revision  of  the 
Corn-laws,  by  which  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
bread,  destructive  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry,  could  be  averted,  another  important  step 
would  be  made  towards  the  extinction  of  pauperism. 

To  insulated  examples  of  poor-law  abuse,  col- 
lected from  11,000  parishes,  and  1,200,000  cases  of 
relief  administered,  it  is  consolatory  to  be  able  to 
oppose  the  general  facts,  that  of  late  years*  under  a 
somewhat  better  system,  pauperism  has  declined 
relatively  to  the  increase  of  population ;  and  that  Uie 
character  and  condition  of  the  working  people  of 
England  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

The  whole  history  and  theory  of  pauperism,  as  set 
forth  in  this  publication,  may  be  comprised  in  the 
following  propositions : 

The  labouring  classes  were  anciently  in  a  state  of 
bondage,  and  pauperism  grew  out  of  the  transition 
from  slave  to  free  labour. 

The  legislature  long  tried  to  meet  this  evil  by  vo- 
luntary charity,  but  the  inadequacy  of  this  forced 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  assessment 
for  the  relief  of  indigence. 

The  43d  of  Elizabeth,  of  1601,  was  not,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  the  commencement  of  the  poor- 
laws,  but  chiefly  a  consolidation  of  the  enactments 
resulting  from  the  experience  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries. 
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ThiB  important  distinction  between  the  ages  of 
Elizabeth  and  William  IV.  is,  that  in  the  former 
there  was  abundance  of  work,  but  unwillingness  to 
labour  ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  no  want  i^inditstry^ 
but,  a  scarcity  of -employment. 

The  evil  of  an  overstocked  market  of  labour, 
which  now  afflicts  society,  can  only  be  permanently 
remedied  by  diffusing  among  the  working  classes  a 
^iDtiliar  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  in- 
fluence their  condition. 

That  this  knowledge  can  only  be  efficiently  dif- 
fused by  the  agency  of  the  governing  and  wealthier 
dasses  of  society. 

And  that,  lastly,  this  knowledge  will  never  be 
diffused  by  the  intervention  of  these  classes,  till 
they  find,  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  a  poor  as- 
sessment or  other  circumstance,  lessening  their  own 
enjoyments  and  security,  that  they  have  an  interest 
iQ- diffusing  it. 

XXV. MAXIMS  OF  CONDUCT. 

Having  in  the  chapter  on  Popular  Education 
(p.  434)  adverted  to  the  utility  of  short  maxims  and 
traditionary  sayings,  I  shall  here  present  a  specimen 
of  the  sort  I  mean.  They  are  taken  from  a  little 
work  of  mine,  published  under  the  title  of  Fielding's 
Select  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  The  best  recom- 
mendation I  can  give  them  is,  that  I  have  tried 
them,  and  witnessed  others  try  them,  and  in  both 
cases  can  bear  testimony  to  their  beneficial  results. 
Errors  of  conduct  as  frequently  arise  from  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  good  precepts  as  ignorance  of 
moral  duty ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of  having 
constantly  present  to  recollection,  for  the  guidance 
of  our  actions,  these  little  sententious  rules  which 
the  experience  of  ages  has  consecrated. 
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A  man  ImofTS  no  more  to  any  purpose  than  he  pracdMB.  - 

A  fool  alwajs  comes  short  of  his  reckoning. 

A  wflfnl  man  shoold  he  very  wise. 

Be  a  friend  to  yourself  and  others  will. 
.  Do  not  aay  ton  cannot  he  worse. 

He  that  will  not  he  counselled  cannot  he  helped. 

He  that  would  know  what  shall  he,  must  consider  what  ha& 
been. 

He  that  would  live  in  peace  and  rest,  must  hear,  and  see, 
and  say  the  host. 

He  that  will  have  no  trouhle  in  this  world,  must  not  he  bom 
in  it. 

He  that  is  ill  to  himself  will  he  good  to  nobody. 

It  is  too  much  for  one  good  man  to  want. 

Lawyers'  gowns  are  lined  with  the  wilfulness  of  thebctients. 

No  condition  so  low  hut  may  have  hopes ;  none  so  high  but 
may  have  fears. 

The  unreasonable  is  nerer  durable. 

One  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world,  as  be  loved  by  lUh 
body  in  it. 

One  thief  makes  a  hundred  suffer :  that  is  suspicion. 

Put  your  finger  in  the  fire  and  say  it  was  your  fortune. 

A  sarcasm  on  those  who  ascribe  a  want  of  suc- 
cess in  life  to  ill-luck,  in  place  of  their  own  want  of 
forethought,  industry,  and  perseverance ;  which  last 
are  the  qualities  that  mostly  make  men  rich,  pros- 
perous, and  happy. 

Remember  the  reckoning. 

A  motto  to  be  engraven  on  the  bottom  of  porter- 
pots,  punch-bowls,  and  drinking-glasses. 

Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

Two  things  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at :  what  he  can 
help,  and  what  be  canDot. 

We  are  never  so  happy  or  unfortunate  as  we  think  ourselves. 

When  you  are  all  agreed  on  the  time,  quoth  the  vicar,  1*11 
make  it  rain. 

Who  looks  not  before  finds  himself  behind. 


RELIGION,  VIRTUE,  AND  LEARNING. 

A  wise  man  may  look  like  a  fool  in  fools'  company. 

Away  goes  the  devil  when  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him. 

An  irritabie  and  passionate  temper  is  a  downright  drunkard. 
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A  man  majas  well  expect  to  be  at,  ease  witboiit  weaUb  as 
happy  without  virtue. 

After  praying  to  God  not  to  lead  you  into  temptation,  do  not 
throw  yourself  into  it. 

Buffoonery  and  scurrility  are  the  corrnption  of  wit,  as  knarery 
is  of  wisdom. 

Content  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  turns  all  it  touches 
into  gold. 

Disputations  often  leave  truth  in  the  middle  and  party  at 
both  ends. 

-    Drunkenness  turns  a  man  out  of  himsdf,  and  leaves  a  beast 
in  his  room. 

^  Drunkenness  is  a  pair  of  spectacles,  to  see  the  devil  and  all 
his  works. 

Dying  is  as  natural  as  living. 

Eaucation  polishes  good  natures  and  corrects  bad  ones. 

Every  vice  fights  against  nature. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 

Faults  of  ignorance  are  excusable  only  where  the  ignorance 
itself  is  so. 

Forget  others'  faults  by  remembering  your  own. 

Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings,  but  heaven  is  full  of  good 
wmrks. 

Honest  men  are  soon  bound,  but  you  can  never  bind  a  knave. 

How  can  you  think  yourself  the  wiser  for  pleasing  £<xAa  1 

If  every  one  would  mend  one,  all  would  be  mended. 

Knavery  may  serve  a  turn,  but  honesty  is  the  best  at  long  run. 

Many  that  are  wits  in  jest  are  fools  in  earnest. 

Men^  years  and  their  faults  are  always  more  than  they  are 
willing  to  own. 

The  credit  that  is  got  by  a  lie  only  lasts  till  the  truth  comes  out. 

Who  pardons  the  bad  injures  the  good. 

You  will  never  repent  of  being  patient  and  sober. 


GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

Antiquity  cannot  privilege  an  error,  nor  novelty  prejudice  a 
troth. 

Beggars  fear  no  rebellion. 
Better  a  lean  peace  than  a  fat  victory. 
He  that  buys  magistracy  must  sell  justice. 
Much  disorder  brings  with  it  much  order. 
The  more  laws  the  more  offenders. 
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The  Idn^  may  bestow  offices,  bat  cannot  bestow  ndt  to 
manage  tbem. 

I'he  mob  has  many  heads,  but  no  brains. 

War  is  the  feast  of  death. 

What  a  great  deal  of  good  great  men  might  do ! 

Wise  and  good  men  framed  the  laws,  but  fools  and  tlM 
wicked  put  them  upon  it. 


ECONOMY,  MANNERS,  AND   RICHES* 

A  man  without  politeness  has  need  of  great  merit  in  its  place* 

Alike  every  day  makes  a  clout  on  Sunday. 

According  to  your  purse  govern  your  mouth. 

All  is  fine  that  is  fit. 

A  servant  is  known  by  his  master's  absence. 

All  is  soon  ready  in  an  orderly  bouse. 

Anger  and  haste  hinder  good  counsel. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  deviTs  workshop. 

A  young  man  idle,  an  old  man  needy. 

A  little  neglect  may  breed  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

An  afiected  superiority  spoils  company. 

A  skilful  mechanic  makes  a  good  pilgrim. 

A  wicked  book  is  the  worse  because  it  cannot  repent. 

Bum  not  your  house  to  frighten  away  the  mice. 

Better  give  a  shilling,  than  lend  and  lose  half  a  crown. 

Better  have  one  plough  going  than  two  cradles. 

Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Business  is  the  salt  of  life. 

Do  not  all  that  you  can  do ;  spend  not  all  that  you  have ; 
believe  not  all  that  you  hear ;  and  tell  not  all  that  you  know. 

Every  one  should  sweep  before  his  own  door. 

Every  one  thinks  that  he  has  more  than  his  share  of  brains. 

Forecast  is  better  than  work  hard. 

Go  not  for  every  pain  to  the  physician,  for  every  quarrel  to 
the  lawyer,  nor  for  every  thirst  to  the  pot. 

Have  not  the  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

He  who  would  catch  fish  must  not  mind  getting  wet. 

He  that  lives  upon  hope  has  but  a  slender  diet. 

He  is  fool  enough  himself  who  will  bray  against  another  as9« 

He  who  says  what  he  likes,  hears  what  he  does  not  like. 

He  is  not  drunk  for  nothing  who  pays  his  reason  for  his 
reckoning. 

He  hath  made  good  progress  in  a  business  who  has  thought 
well  of  it  beforehand. 
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He  that  spares  when  he  is  young  may  spend  when  he  is  old. 

He  that  stumhles  twice  over  one  stone,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
break  his  neck. 

He  that  has  a  great  nose  thinks  every  body  is  speaking  of  it. 

Idle  folks  have  most  labour. 

Idle  men  are  dead  all  their  lives  long. 

Idleness  is  the  greatest  prodigality  in  the  world. 

If  you  will  not  hear  reason  she  will  surely  rap  your  knuckles. 

Industry  is  fortune's  right  hand  ;  frugality  her  left. 

If  youth  knew  what  age  would  crave,  it  would  both  get  and 
save. 

If  you  be  not  HI,  be  not  ilUlike. 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  taught  you  to  talk,  did  xiot  also 
teach  you  to  hold  your  tongue. 

Let  your  letter  stay  for  the  post,  not  the  post  for  your  letter* 

Liberality  is  not  in  giving  largely,  but  in  giving  wisely. 

Many  talk  like  philosophers  and  live  like  fools. 

Many  buy  nothing  with  their  money  but  repentance. 

Not  to  oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open. 

Nature  sets  every  thing  for  sale  to  labour. 

One  that  is  perfectly  idle  is  perfectly  weary. 

One  barber  shaves  not  so  many  but  another  finds  work. 

Purposing  without  performing  is  mere  fooling. 

Spend  and  be  free,  but  make  uo  waste. 

Setting  down  in  writing  is  a  lasting  memory.  ^ 

Take  heed  will  surely  speed. 

The  stone  that  lies  not  in  your  way  need  not  offend  you. 

To  believe  a  business  impossible  is  the  way  to  make  it  so. 

We  never  know  the  wortii  of  water  till  the  well  is  dry. 

Bachelors'  wives  and  maids'  children  are  always  well  taught. 

Before  you  marry,  be  sure  of  a  bouse  wherein  to  tariy. 

Many  men  have  more  trouble  to  digest  meat  than  to  get  meat. 

Temperance,  employment,  and  a  cheerful  spirit,  are  the  great 
preservers  of  health. 

Bitter  pills  may  have  blessed  effects. 


THE  END. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  Chronological  Digrest,  p.  95,  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  in  1797  the  first  hint  appears  to  have  been  given  for  the 
establishment  of  Savings'  Banks.  The  idea  of  these  institu- 
tions seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  communication  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  inserted  in  Young's  Armaltt  ofAgri" 
culture,  setting  forth  a  scheme  for  the  management  of 
paupers,  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  what 
Mr.  Bentham  denominated  a  "  frugality  bank."  {8up»  to 
Bney.  Brit.y  vol.  ii.  p.  95.) 

The  number  of  one-pound  notes  in  circulation,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  Peel's  Bill,  has  been  understated  at  p.  157*  The 
1/.  notes  in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1818,  ap- 
pears, from  the  Appendix  to  the  Bank  Report  of  1832,  to 
have  amounted  to  about  7,481,000/.  Tlie  contemporary 
issue  of  1/.  notes  by  country  bankers  has  been  estimated  at 
7,500,000/.  So  tliHt  tlie  small  note  currency  formed  about 
one  fourth  part  of  the  total  issues  of  bank  paper  by  the 
country  banks  and  Bank  of  En<rland.  This,  bowrerer,  does 
not  affect  the  argument ;  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of 
the  small  notes,  as  their  places  were  supplied  by  an  equiva- 
lent isHue  of  gold,  their  withdrawal  could  have  bad  little 
tendency  to  contract  the  genera)  circulation,  and  thereby 
influence  prices  and  mercantile  transactions. 

Page  54,  for  suppressing  read  supplying ;  p.  124,  line  19, 
{or  sketch  read  stretch;  p.  253,  line  11,  for  expensifie  read  e«- 
pansive ;  and  p.  413,  bottom  line  but  one,  for  eongerieri  read 
congeries. 
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Abbeys,  value  of,  at  'dissolu- 
tion, 38 

Acland,  his  project  for  mRkingc 
the  poor  provide  for  them- 
selves, 88 

Agriculture,  effects  of  speculation 
on,  210,  progessof,  258d50,S67 

Almsgiving,  mistake  as  to,  by 
religious  houses,  40,  De  Foe's 
work  on,  72J 

Allowance,  regulated  by  price  of 
bread,  remarks  on,  89 

America,  U.  S.,  adaptation  of  her 
government  to  the  people,  436, 
right  of  suffrage  in,  442 

Aaglo-Sazons,  institutions  of,  2, 
subdivisions  of  society,  6,  num- 
ber of  slaves,  8 

Apostacy,  act  relating  to,  unre- 
pealed, 465 

Apprenticeships,  term  reduced  to 
twenty-one  years,  to  encourage 
marriage,  82,  repeal  of  act  of 
Elizabelih,  100,  injurious  effects 
of,  protracted,  201 

Ark  Wright,  Sir  R.,  his  improve- 
ments in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, 83 

Aristocracy,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of,  433 

Army,  inadequate  pay  of,  195, 
filled  from  the  same  causes  that 
fill  the  gaols,  197 

Artificers  in  1496,  wages  of,  24, 
progress  of  wages  of,  571 

Assize  of  bread,  abolition  of,  101 

Authors,-  why  men  become  such, 
192,  causes  of  their  unequal 
success,  193,  fame  as  well  as 
profit2constitutes  their  reward, 
194 
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Bacon  or '  Crichton,  examples 
of,  likely  to  be  less  frequent, 
129 

Baptisms,  proportion  of,  553 

Barter  peculiar  to  man,  119,  in- 
convenience of  a  state  of,  133 1 

Bank  of  England,  stock  of  coin 
kept  on  hand  by,  155 

Bankers,  their  functions  defined, 
150,  utility  of,  169 

Bank  notes,  time  of  wear  of,  157 

Beggars,  laws  against,  31,  li- 
censed, 33,  Dr.  Bum's  sugges- 
tion for  restraining,  82 

Begging,  frauds  of,  in  London,  403 

Bell,  Dr.,  introduces  his  system 
of  education,  95 

Bellers,  John,  proposes  a  college 
of  industry,  74 

Bentham,  Mr.,  character  of  his 
philosophy,  415,  remarks  of,  on 
rights  of  property,  488 

Bills  of  exchange,  proportion  of, 
to  bank  notes,  157 

Birkbeck,  Dr.,  establishes  Me- 
chanic's Institution,  107 

Booksellers  seek  profit  only,  not 
authors,  195 

Boston,  U.  S.,  persons  who  get 
their  living  by  begging  or  fraud 
in,  384 

Bourne,  Mr.,  report  of,  on  poor- 
laws,  101,  beneficial  results  of 
his  suggestions  for  lessening 
pauperism,  364 

Bread,  made  a  monopoly  by  aris* 
tocratic  cupidity,  49  . 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  exposure  of 
abuses  of  public  charities,  103, 
his  plaa  oC  i^<^^>\\vt  «^<i:.<«&w^xk^ 
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education.   111,   defectire    re- 
turns by,  on  education,  524 
Brusbmakers,  combination  of,  291 
Building  acts  of  Charles  I.,  59 
Burke,    Mr.,    character    of   his 

writings,  418 
Burials,  proportion  of,  553 
Burn,  Dr.,  suggestion  of,  for  su- 
perintending overseers,  82 

Capital,  defined,  160,  facilitates 
division  of  labour,  16^,  tends 
to  lower  prices  to  all  classes  of 
consumers,  163,  causes  work  to 
be  done  better  as  well  as 
cheaper,  ib.,  its  necessity  to 
works  of  improvement,  164, 
recent  and  strange  notions  re- 
specting, 165,  utility  of  the 
middle  classes,  bankers,  re- 
tailers, merchants,  &c.,  169, 
division  of  profits  of,  with  the 
workmen,  177,  absurd  distinc- 
tion between  profits  of,  and  in- 
dustry, 182,  recapitulation  of 
chief  points  respecting,  183, 
relative  increase  of,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  385 

Carpet  manufacturers'  wages,  572 

Catholicism,  radical  vice  of,  42 

Charitable  corporation,  fraudu- 
lent practices  of,  77 

Charitv  schools,  establishment 
of,  71 

Charles  II.,  his  edict  on  the  poor 
of  the  Netherlands,  35 

Charles  II.,  his  question  to  the 
Roval  Society,  326 

Chemists,  mistake  as  to  their^high 
profits,  188 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  proposes  poor- 
banks,  71 

Children,  rules  for  nursing  of,  509 

Christianity  helps  abolition  of 
slavery,  9 

Cities  and  broughs,  decline  of,  47 

Civilization,  only  a  term  for  laws 
and  mnnncrs,  474,  pev«oxifi\  «&- 


^    curity  derived  from,  ib.,  \\\i«tt^\    Vyw\A^vn 


of  locomotion,  475,  and  fine- 
dom  of   industry,  t6.,   codk- 

.  quence  of  progression  in,  476 

Coin,  invention  of,  138,  on  alter- 
ing the  standard  of,  141,  lo88 
of,  from  abrasion,  143,  relative 
advantages  of,  and  paper,  146 

Colonization,  plan  of  parliamen- 
tary committee  on,  109,  pro- 
gress of.  anciently,  117 

Colliers  injure  themflelrea  by  oom- 
bination,  282,  !•  personal  aerri- 
tude  till  lately,  383  i 

Combination  laws,  repeal  of,  107 

Combination  of  workmen,  see 
Trade**  Unimu. 

Commercial  cycle  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  term  of,  211 

Competition  beneficial  to  aocielT, 
486 

Crime,  state  of,  49,  60,  causes  of 
the  increase  of,  525,  proncBS 
of,  566 

Crompton  invents  the  niule.jeiiiiy, 
84 

Constitution  defined,  447 

Com  laws,  effect  of,  299 

Corn,  price  of,  determined  by 
the  legislature,  not  the  fertiltty 
of  the  soil,  310 

Corporations,  hurtfiil  immunities 
of,  203,  in  London,  204,  bene- 
fits to  accrue  from  refonn  of, 
477 

Cottages,  act  against  erectinf^,  58 

Cotton  manufacture,  wages  in,  570 

Country  gentlemen,  rise  of,  46 

Credit,  cause  of  mercantile  crisis 
of  1824-5, 158,  its  evils  among 
the  poor,  504 

De  Foe,  his  giving  alms  no  cha* 

rity,  72 
Denman,  Sir  T.,  his  dedaratiOD 

OB  freedom  of  opinion,  465 
Diet,  evils  of.  a  low  standard  of, 

247,   great  importance  of,  to 

T£k»t«^%,  ^<^^^  in  maBufiacUdriiig 
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Dress,  style  of,  in  1496,  23 
Dutch  pauper  colonies,  225 

Education,  state  of,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  50,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  bill  for,  99,  Lord 
Broughams  plans  of,  103,  105, 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
XJsefuiJKnowledge,  108,  returns 
obtained  of  state  of.  111 

Education,  popular,  defined,  494, 
disadvantages  of  a  person  com- 
mencing his  career  without  in- 
struction, 495,  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent classes,  497,  obligation 
of  maintenance  imposed  on 
parents,  498,  choice  of  a  calling 
among  the  working  and  middle 
classes,  499,  course  of  popular 
instruction,502,  domestic  know- 
ledge, 503,  art  of  preserving 
health,  507,  laws  and  moral 
philosophy,  510,  institution  of 
property  and  government,  511, 
national  importance  of  political 
economy,  512,  superstitious 
fears  and  apprehensions,  514, 
instruments  of  popular  educa- 
tion, 516,  obligations  imposed 
on  the  state,  517,  on  the  judges 
and  magistracy,  519,  on  the 
clergy,  ib.,  on  employers  of 
"workpeople,  521,  objections  to 
national  education  commonly 
arise  from  bad  government,  522, 
defective  returns  obtained  by 
Lord  Brougham  on  education, 
524,  moral  influence  of  popular 
education,  525,  increase  of 
crime,  528,  566,  causes  assigned 
by  parliamentary  committees  of, 
529,  people  improved,  though 
the  criminal  calendar  has  aug- 
mented, 531,  description  of  the 
popular  education  recently  dif- 
fused, 53?,  limits  to  popular 
knowledge,  5Sb,  not  intended 
solely  as  an  instrument  of  am- 


bition     and     aggrandisement, 
535 

Elizabeth , 'poor  law  actiof,  54,  state 
of  country  same  now  as  in  her 
reign,  62 

Emigration,  grant  of  public  mo- 
ney for,  106,  report  of  parlia- 
mentary committee  on,  109, 
objections  to,  answered,  339, 
national  remedy  of  over-popu- 
lation, 341 

Employment  fund  societies,  na- 
ture of,  explained,  295 

English  constitution,  distinction 
between,  and  laws  and  govem- 
ment,447,  not  formally  planned, 
but  result  of  successive  improve- 
ments, 449,  sources  of  error 
respecting,  4.50,  changes  in  con- 
stitution of  juries  and  house  of 
commons,  453,  interesting  in- 
quiry to  trace  evolution  of  its 
several  branches,  454,  change, 
effected  by  Magna  Charta,  455, 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  457, 
by  the  Reform  acts  of  Wil.  IV., 
459,  summary  of  constitutional 
principles  and  guarantees,  460, 
freedom  of  opinion,  464,  li- 
berty of  the  press,  465,  execu- 
tive powers  of,  467,  alterations 
effected  by  the  reform  acts,  468, 
new  position  of  the  aristocracy 
in  consequence,  470,  predica- 
ment in  which  it  has  been 
placed  by  the  Tories,  472,  con- 
sequences of  recent  political 
improvements,  477 


Factory  children,  act  for  regu- 
lating of,  98,  principle  of  legis- 
lation on,  99,  atrocities  towards, 
1 14,  example  of  depth  of  mi- 
sery to  which  working  classes 
may  be  reduced,  238,  popular 
error  as  to  effect  of  rate  of 
profit  on  condition  of,  287 
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Fame,  lore  of,  its  influence  'on 
conduct,  416 

Farm  servants,  example  of  prin- 
ciple by  which  wages  are  regu- 
lated, ^SQ 

Fluctuation  in  employments,  252, 
in  rural  industry,  253,  in  ma- 
nufactures, t^.,  the  commercial 
cycle,  255,  effect  of  foreign  du- 
ties on,  ib.y  changes  of  fashion, 
256,  change  of  place,  ib.f  im- 
provements in  machineiy,  S57, 
suggestions  for  alleviating  evils 
of,  264,  expedients  of  masters. 
267,  unions  of  brushmakers 
and  carpet  weavers,  266 

France,  distressed  state  of  her  ar- 
tisans in  1830  could  not  be 
helped  by  her  new  government, 
219,  elective  suffrage  in,  442, 
division  of  property,  443,  cot- 
ton trade,  575 

Franlclin,  Dr.,  aptitude  of  his 
writings  to  the  state  of  America, 
418 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  remarks 
on  fame,  416 

Freedom  of  opinion,  464 

French  revolution,  light  it  has 
thrown  on  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, 420,  deductions  to 
be  derived  from  it,  421,  effect 
of,  on  certain  writers,  493 

Friendly  societies,  origin  and  first 
regulation  of,  88,  number  in  each 
county,  564 

Germany,  struggles  of,  for  consti- 
tutional governments,  437 

Godwin,  Mr.,not  an  inductive  phi- 
losopher, 414,  considers  mar- 
riage a  monopoly,  493 

Government,  Civil,  defined,  427, 
benefits  resulting  from  its  in- 
stitution, 428,  augments  indi- 
yidual  liberty,  and  secures  its 
enjoyment,  430,  origin  of,  431 
different  forms  of,  4^^,  ^tvh- 
cipJe  by  which  \%  ma^)*^  vEft? 


proved,  435,  oomparatKre''td* 
vantages  of  governments  M 
Russia  and  the  United  States, 
435,' popular  liberty  must  ex- 
tend with  popular  intelligenoe, 
437,  ought  to  imbody  all  in- 
terests, 438,  limit  to  exercise 
political  power,  ib,  elecUre  tof- 
frage  limit  to,  440,  right  to 
political  power  to  be  deter- 
mined by  utility  not  theory,  441, 
reasons  for  the  elective  qualifi- 
cation under  the  Reform  acts, 
443,  the  ballot,  445,  dnratioii 
of  the  representative  body,  446, 
principles  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, 447,  administratioB 
of  justice,  test  of  excellence 
of,  449 

Gold  and  8ilver,]advantage8  of,  » 

money,  137 
Greenwich,  classification  of  pan- 

pers  in,  405 
Greenwich   Hospital,  prices  ami 

wages  at,  547 
Grocers  in  country  places,  profits 

of,  189 
Guilds,  origin  of,  13,  objects  of, 

270 
Gymnastic  exercises,  utility  of,509 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  protection, 

afforded  by,  461 
Hackney-coachmen,        supposed 

earning  of,  190 
Hardware,  wages  in,  572,  fall  in 

prices  of,  574 
Hargraves,    Jones,    invents  the 

spinning  jenny,  83 
Hay,  Mr.,  recommends  the  Dotck 

management  of  paupers,  78 
Henry  VIII.,  breach  of  promise 

by.  39 
Holidays  ought  to  be  maintained 

by  workmen  like  ancient  fbot- 

paths,  241 
V^oTBA  ^Q^AiustfUon,  illosire  expe- 
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House  of  Peers,  act  for  abolishing, 

471 
House  of  Commons,  changes  of 

constitution  of,  ^53 
Husbandry,    rate    of   wages  in, 
.    from  1495  to  the  present,    570 

Impressment  and  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, effects  of,  in  Elngland  and 
America,  197 

Infant  schools,  first  establishment 
of,  100 

Ireland,  an  example  of  a  country 
in  which  population  has  increas- 
ed faster  than  capital,  232, 
benefits  that  would  have  re- 
■ulted  from  introduction  of 
|KK>r-laws  in,  385,  progress  of 
population  of,  552 

Job-work  not  profitable,  190 
Johnson,  Dr. ,  his  remark  on  lux- 
ury, 180 
Jonson,  Ben,  anecdote  of,  247 
Juriest    mistake    as    to  ancient 
functions  of,    451,   protection 
«    afforded  by,  462 

Ksmes,  Lord,  his  remark  on  poor 
•    in  England  and  France,  79 

Labour  defined,  115,  progress  of 
different  kinds,  116,  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  118,  Locke 
\  first  developed  the  power  of, 
»  120,  division  of,  122,  it  saves 
time,  123»  gives  greater  dex- 
terity and  skill,  125,  suggests 
the  contrivance  of  tools,  ib,, 
lessens  cost  of  production,  127, 
advantages  of,  limited  to  me- 
chanical employments,  124, 
division  of  labour  in  mental 
pursuits,  129,  indicates  national 
refinement,  130,  limited  by  ex- 
.  tent  of  the  market,  131,  exam- 
ple of,  in  watch  and  nail  making, 
t^.,  division  of,  by  increase  of 


individual  incomes,  827,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  239,  fluctoatlons 
in  demand  for,  252,  national 
association  for  protection  of, 
277,  advantages  of  high  price 
of,  400 

Labourers,  statute  regulating 
wages  of,  15,  opinions  of,  under 
Wat  Tyler,  18,  dress,  diet,  and 
wages  of,  in  1496,  23,  state  of, 
hi  Elizabeth's  reign,  51,  ditto  in 
James  I.,  60,  progress  of  wages 
of,  569,  proper  food  for,  545 

Land,  how  appropriated,  304,  see 
Rent 

Landowners,  both  gained  and  lost 
by  the  progress  of  society,  310 

Laws,  object  of,  4S9,  less  impor- 
tant than  manners  to  social  hap- 
piness, 474 

Legislation,  examples  of  absur- 
dity of,  in  the  14th.  century,  16 

Leslie,  Dr.,  proposes  to  charge  the 
poor  on  the  church  lands,  75    , 

Liberty  of  the  press,  465 

Literature,  unequal  rewards  of^ 
192 

Locke,  his  reportt)n  the  poor,  71, 
first  developes  power  of  labour, 
190 

Longevity,  increase  of,  347,  553 

Low  prices,  effect  of,  on  masters 
and  workmen,  288 

Luxury  stimulates  and  rewards 
industry,  178 


bis  just  ob- 
reduction    oi 


McCulloch,    Mr., 
servations    on 
wages,  ^49 

Machinery  not  lessened,  aggregate 
employment  of  society,  257, 
may  injure  a  specific  class  of 
workmen,  t260,  advantages  of 
application  of,  stated,  26^ 

Magistrates  restrained  in  ordering 
relief,  75,  duties  of,  in  popu- 
lar education,  519 

Malthus,  Mr.,  hisEssa^  Qa¥<y^^* 
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lation,  96,  erroneous  deductions 
by,  from,  97 

Manners,  severity  of,  in  the  I6tb 
century,  509,  influence  of,  on 
social  happiness,  479 

Manufactures,  progress  of,  13, 
compete  with  rural  industry, 
21,  see  Population 

Marriage,  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, 3S7,  policy  of  fur- 
ther legislative  restraints  on, 
351,  whether  early  or  late, 
conduce  most  to  large  families, 
S32,  examples  of  countries  in 
which  it  is  restrained,  533,  not 
so  frequent  as  formerly,  335, 
might  be  restrained  by  institu- 
tions of  the  nature  of  Tem- 
perate Societies,  334,  sugges- 
tions for  lessening  impoverish- 
ing consequences  of,  337.  insti- 
tution of,  next  in  importance  to 
that  of  private  proper tyj  489, 
preserves  women  to  maturity, 
491,  prevents  contests,  ib.  im- 
.  proves  conveniency  of  living, 
49S,  decrease  in  number  of,  553 

Mechanics*  Institution,  establish- 
ment of,  107 

Maxims  of  Conduct,  5B7 

Metropolis  in  1630,  alarm  about 
increase  of,  59,  decrease  of 
mortality  in,  63,  female  miscar- 
riages in,336,  mendicity  in,403, 
progress  of  population  of,  551, 
deaths  and  diseases  in,  555 

Mendicity  or  poor-laws  the  only 

.  alternatives,  379,  state  of,  in 
London,  403 

Menial  servants,  their  utility,  181, 

Merchants  and  importers,  utility 
of,  shewn,  171 

Middlemen,  evils  from  want  of, 
12,  utility  of,  169,173 

Middle  class,  origin  of,  11,  utility 
of,  as  bankers,  merchants,  and 
retailers,  169,  on  a  division  of 
profit  with  the  labourer,  17 T 


Mill,  Mr.,on  the  motives  of  hanm 
conduct,  415 

Milton,  Lord,  states    proportioii 
wages  form  of  prices,  300 

Mirabeau  on  reform  of  abuses,  414 

Miscarriages,  proportion  of,  in 
London,  336 

Monetary  system,  evils  of  pre- 
sent, 150 

Monopolies,  excessive  number  of, 
48 

Monarchy,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of,  433 

Money,  origin  of,  133,  obviates 
the  inconveniencies  of  barter, 
135,  invention  of,  gave  rise  to 
prices  and  merchants,  136,  dif- 
ferent materials  used  for,  137, 
adoption  of  coin,  138,  fiveqnali- 
ties  essential  to,  139,  advan- 
tages of  gold  and  silver  as,  t^ 
tendency  of  speculations  in  lttl5 
on  value  of,  140,  injostice  of  al- 
tering standard  of,  141. — See 
Paper  currency 

Morality,  basis  of,  478,  relation 
of,  to  laws  and  manners,  461, 
good  diet  essential  to,  508 

Mortality,  diminished  rate  of,  in 
London,  63,  throughout  &ig- 
land,  346,  553,  in  manufacture 
ing  towns,  558 

Mutiny  act,  a  constitutional  gua- 
rantee, 463 

National  school  society  establish- 
ed, 96  children  educated  by,  114 

Natural  and  civil  liberty  defined, 
423,  advantages  of  civil  over 
natural  state,  434,  in  civil  the 
law  is  sole  arbiter  of  right,  427 

Navy,  causes  of  pay  in,  exceeding 
that  of  the  army,  197 

Nobility,  division  of  lands  among, 
at  the  conquest,  19,  influence 
of  commerce  on  manners  of, 
20,  decay  of,  in  reign  of  Henry 
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Owen,  Mr.,  liis  new  society,  104, 
his  co-operative  system,  486 

Occupations,  analysis  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  549 

Paine  Thomas,  his  ingenuity  and 

.  errors,    419,  his  definition  of 
society,  428 

Faley,  Dr.,  bis  practical  sense  and 
ability,  417,  remarks  on  po- 
litical discussion,"  466 

Paper  currency,  origin  of,  143, 
relative  advantages  of,  and 
coin,  143,  different  kinds  of, 
144,  necessity  of,  in  commercial 
transactions,  145,  as  powerful 
an  agent  as  steam,  146,  a  cheap 
but  unsafe  instrument  of  ex- 
diange,  147,  absence  of  intrinsic 
▼slue  in  cause  of  over-issue  and 
^peculation,  148,  dangers  of 
bttnkera  issuing  150,  [duties  of 
government  regarding,  ib,  issue 
of  under  a  competitive  or  re- 
strictive system,  153,  example 
.of  Scotland  not  applicable  to 
England,!^.,  profit  arising  from, 
belongs  to  the  public,  151-,  dis- 
.tinction  between  depreciation 
and  excessive  issue  of,  154,  sug- 
gestions for  secure  and  eco- 
nomical issue  of,  155,  a  defi- 
ciency of,  not  a  cause  of  mer- 
cantile depression,  159,  can 
only  be  safely  issued  under 
control  of  the  state,  160 
.Parliaments,  duration  of,  446 

Paternal   power    the    origin    of 
political,  431 

Pauper,  expense  of  maintaining 
one  stated,  342 

Personal  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
laws,  429 

Pestilence,  effects  of  on  price  of 
labour,  15 

Pinmaking,  example  of   division 
of  labour  in,  128 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  curious  mistake  on 
cause  of  popular  distress,  91 


Plague,  ravages  by,  61 

Plate,  effects  of  discovery  of  South 
American  mines  on  price  of,  140 

Police,  evils  from  want  of,  i3,  49 

Politeness,  rules  of,  intended  to 
restrain  the  selfish  and  low- 
minded,  480 

Political  justice,  Godwin's  inquiry 
concerning,  413 

Political  philosophy,  introduction 
to,  409,  moral  and  political 
changes  slowly  effected,  410, 
reforms  should  be  limited  to 
present  and  urgent  evils,  411, 
philosophers  require  to  be  as 
narrowly  watched  as  the  empi- 
rical teacher,  t^.,  example  of 
misapplication  of  general  prin- 
ciples, 412,  Rousseau  and  God- 
win, 413,  motives  of  human 
conduct,  416,  Paley,  his  abili- 
ties as  a  teacher  of  moral  and 
social  science,  417,  Burke  and 
Paine,  419,  science  of  govern- 
ment little  understood  by  writers 
anterior  to  French  revolution^ 
420,  useful  deductions  to  be  de- 
duced from,  431,  misapplica- 
tion of  general  principles^  4@2 

Poor,  origin  of,  26,  state  of  in 
feudal  age,  30,  first  compulsory 
maintenance  for,  32,  formerly 
the  difficulty  to  compel  them  to 
work,  now  to  find  work,  ^6, 
suggestions  derived  from  history 
of,  52,  how  maintained  prior  to 
poor-laws,  58,  singular  expe- 
dient for  relieving,  68,  Dr.  Les- 
lie's proposal  to  charge  them 
again  on  the  church  lands,  75, 
increase  of  ascribed  to  large 
farms,  79,  use  of  wheat- bread 
by  in  1760-80,  less  prudent  and 
more  wasteful  than  the  rich, 
326,  chief  obstacle  to  their  own 
improvement,  383,  state  of 
abroad,  384,  vices  which  affect 
them  more  than.  t\«.  tvaV^i^^^ 
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ney,  504,  importance  of  eco- 
nomy to,  505 

Poor-laws,  mistake  as  to  origin 
of,  32,  act  of  43d  Elizabeth,  54. 
provisions  of,  derived  from 
Scotland,  56,  slowly  adopted  in 
many  parishes,  57,  settlement 
act  of  Charles  11.,  70,  the  ob- 
jects of  defined,  352,  natural 
right  of  poor  to  relief,  |353, 
their  claim  to  a  fonrth  part  of 

[  tithes,  354,  the  nobility  might 
as  well  claim  ancient  right  to 
personal  services,  as  the  poor  a 
claim  for  relief  on  usages  long 
since  superseded,  355,  poor-rate 
did  not  originate  in  the  Refor- 
mation, 356,  persons  embraced 
bjr  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  357, 
distinction  between  pauperism 
in  1601  and  at  present,  S58, 
queries  of  the  Honse  of  Lords 
on  giving  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  359f  objections  to  a 
compulsory  assessment,  t^., 
has  no  tendency  to  increase 
pauperism,  360,  paupers  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  po- 
pulation, 363,  causes  of  increase 
during  the  war,  364,  amend- 
ments of  Stui^s  Bourne,  ib., 
do  not  encourage  marriages, 
366,  nor  population,  but  the 
contrary,  367,  nor  lessen  fore- 
thought, 369,  not  inconsistent 
with  right  of  private  property, 
371,  nor  weaken  the  natural 
affections,  ib.,  nor  deaden  pri- 
vate benevolence,  372,  nor  de- 
moralize the  labouring  classes, 
373,  nor  inadequate  to  their 
purpose,  375,  encourage  idle- 
ness only  from  a  vicious  admi- 
nistration, 376,  chief  sources  of 
mistaken  notions  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor  -  laws,  377, 
general  principles  and  policy  of 
poor-Jaws  stated,  ^7 ft,  poot- 
MW8  or  mendicity  t\\e  on\>f  «\ 


tematives,  379,  inadecpiaey  of 
charity  to  relief  of  indigence, 
381,  without  compulsory  re- 
lief the  poor  remain  in  hope- 
less and  irreclaimable  misery, 
ib.f  exertions  of  the  afflnent 
can  alone  benefit  society,  382, 
community  bound  by  the  laws 
of  infanticide,  383»  poor  in  Ame- 
rica and  France,  ib.,  comparison 
of  our  population  with  other 
countries,  384,  persons  who 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  parish 
relief,  386,  the  prudential  vir- 
tues must  exist  before  relied  on 
as  preventive  of  indigenoey388, 
instituted  for  police  as  weU  at 
charity,  389,  Jaw  of  tettlement, 
defects  of,  390,  unequal  sise  of 
parishes,  *392,  unequal  prennre 
of  poor-rate  on  real  and  chattel 

I>roperty,  393,  policy  of  land- 
ordt,  as  wc^  as  tenants,  inter- 
fering in  the  management  of 
poor,  395,  practical  hints  rela- 
tive to  the  poor  and  poor-laws, 
397,  parish  allowance  ought 
not  to  compete  with  wages,  tft., 
it  is  a  charitable  dole,  and  ought 
to  be  received  on  same  condi- 
ditions.  398,  two  objects,  not 
to  increase  number  of  paupers, 
nor  lessen  employment,  399, 
having  money  in  savings-banks 
ought  not  to  disqualify  for  re- 
lief, 400,  importance  of  h^ 
wages,  ib.,  of  cheap  food,  401, 
cautions  to  magistrates,  ib,, 
general  remarks  on  the  rich 
and  poor,  407,  decisions  of 
judges  on.  565 

Poor-law  '  commission,  remarks 
on,  583 

Poor-rates,  paid  by  the  land- 
owner, 3 1 3,  table  of  progress  of, 
561,  proportion  levied  on  land, 
houses,  &c.,  393,  562,  returns 

\<^C  Cot  (aat  year,  563 
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only  begfan  to  increase  in  1780, 
61,   errors  of  pnblic  men   in 
1796     respecting,    90,    sonnd 
doctrines  of  French  constituent 
assembly  on,  94,  publication  of 
Malthus's  Easayt  96,  propor- 
tion of,  employed  in  manufac- 
factures  and  agricnlture,  258, 
rapid  increase  of,  in  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  &c.,  260,  tendency 
•of  mankind  to  increase  faster 
than  food,  proved  from  scrip - 
-  ture  and  history,  317,  limit  of 
subsistence   in  different  coun- 
tries. 320,  different  rate  of  in- 
crease in  savage  and  civilized 
life,  322,  doubles  itself  in  fifteen 
years,  323,  alleged  impiety  of 
the   Mallbusiah    doctnne,  t6., 
remedies   of   over-population, 
■324,  moral  and  natural  checks, 
325,  deteriorating  effect  of  mi- 
sery on  the  character,  id.,  ad- 
s' vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
mairiiage,  327,   scriptural  in- 
junction, '*  he  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply," considered,  330,  policy 
of  farther  legislative  restraints 
on  marriage,  331,  emigpration 
natnral  remedy  of  over-popu- 
tion,  339,  symptoms  of  an  ex- 
cess of  people  defined,  343,  rate 
of  increase  during  last  thirty 
years,  345,  diminished  rate  of 
mortality,  346,  exaggerated  ap- 
prehensions of    an   excess   of 
people,  347,  erroneons  opinion, 
that  the  resources  of  a  country 
are  indefinite,  348,  no  scope  for 
the  further  cultivation  of  wastes , 
349,  a  supply  of  subsistence 
ought  to  precede  an  increase  of 
population,  350,  the  poor  more 
interested  than  the  rich  in  prin- 
ciple of  population,    350,   all 
other  schemes  for  their  relief 
except  this  illusive,  351,  state- 
ment of  progress  of,  548 
FaUtocB  med  as  a  deiicacyi  67 


Power-loom  invented  by  Cart- 
wright,  84,  effects  of  introduc- 
tion of,  261,  670 

Price,  Dr.,  remark  of,  on  mor- 
tality of  workhouse  children, 
81,  mistaken  doctrine  of,  on 
population,  93 

Prices,  statements  of,  66,  in  Lon- 
don, 69,  how  affected  by  a  small 
excess  of  commodities,  2l3, 
effect  of  low,  on  masters,  288, 
at  Greenwich  hospital,  547,  fall 
of,  in  hardware,  574 

Productive  and  unproductive  la- 
bourers, absurd  distinction  of, 
178 

Profit  differs  from  wages,  in  being 
the  reward  of  past  not  present 
industry,  184,  equality  of  indif- 
ferent employments,  185 

Property,  rights  of,  482,  evils  of 
equality  of  possessions,  483, 
utility  of  a  proprietary  class, 

484,  prevents  contests,  and  im- 
proves conveniencv  of  living, 

485,  without  it  ail  would  be 
poor,  none  rich,  487,  objection 
to,  of  Godwin  and  Rousseau, 
487 

Public  opinion,  government  can 
only  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with,  472 


Ramuzzini,  his  treatise  on  diseases 
of  workpeople,  243 

Reform  acts,  reasons  for  the  elec- 
tive qualification  they  have  es- 
tablished, 443,  change  effected 
in  constitution  by,  470 

Reformation,  influence  of,  on  so- 
ciety, 37,  working  classes,  how 
benefited  by,  40 

Relaxation,  necessity  of,  to  work- 
men, 243 

Removals,  arbitrary  power  for- 
merly exercised  respecting,  201 
.  Rent,  axLido^  \wiV«^sxw^  ^xA^  ^^a^^ 
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of,  303,  not  a  cause  of  the  high 
price  of  corn,  307,  Mr.  Ricnr- 
do*8  theory  of,  308,  rise  of,  re- 
sults from  progress  of  society, 
31 0,  objections  to  a  tax  on,  311, 
amount  of  determined  by  value 
of  produce,  312,  tithes,  poor- 
rates,  and  land-tax,  form  de- 
ductions from,  313,  abolition  of 
would  not  make  corn  cheaper, 
315,  neither  would  it  raise  wages, 
316 

Representation,  political,  objects 
of,  443 

Republic,  advantages  of,  434 

Retailei's,  utility  of,  in  society, 
174,. their  apparent  high  profits 
more  properly  wages,  189,  ad- 
vantages of  their  occupation, 
501 

Ricardo,  Mr.,  bis  fallacious  theory 
of  rent,  308 

Rogues,  number  executed  in  Henry 
VIII /s  reign,  49,  branded  with 
R,  64 

llousseau,  remark  of,  on 'towns, 
28,  on  number  of  people,  92, 
his  tinsel  paradoxes,  412 

Russian  government  adapted  to 
intelligence  of  the  people,  435 


Savings-bank,  having  money  there 
ought  not  to  disqualify  for  pa- 
rish aid,  400,  returns  of,  564 

Scavengers,  cause  of  low  wages  of, 
198 

Select  vestries,  act  for  improving, 
112 

Scotland,  poor-laws  derived  from, 
56,  character  of  her  people,  370, 
right  of  poor  to  relief  in,  383, 
analysis  of  occupations  in,  549 

Settlement  statute  of  Charles  II., 
70 

Shopkeepers,  their  utility,  176, 
^Jbeir  profits  wages  of  labour. 


salaries'no  better  tkan  roUe- 


ries,  221 


"m  and  extravagant  ^m^Wc 
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Slaves,  number  of,  formeriyj^  8, 
how  enfranchised,  9,  diet  of,  11, 
difference  between  and  free  la- 
bourers, 27 

Slaney,  Mr.,  his  proposal  of  public 
walks,  246 

Society  for  diffusing  Useful  Know- 
ledge, objects  of,  108 

Society,  the  order  in,  results  from 
the  human  constitution,  473 

Sovereign,  advantages  of,  over  a 
bank-note,  156 

Speculation,  causes  of,  148,  dis- 
tinction between  illusive  and 
legitimate,  207,  effects  of  that 
of  1824-5,  211 

Spinning-frame,  invention  of,  83 

Statute  of  labourers,  15 

Sunday-schools,  firet  establish- 
ment of,  85 


Tailors,  their  wages  fixed  by  sta- 
tute, 85,  their  dexterity  in  keep- 
ing up  high  wages,  293 

Taxes,  proportion  paid  by  a  la- 
bourer s  family,  641 

Tea,  first  notice  of,  67 

Thackray,  his  Treatise  on  Effeeti 
qf  Arts  and  Trades  on]  HeaSthf 
244 

Thrymsa,  a  Saxon  coin,  4 

Tithe,  appropriation  of,  to  the 
poor,  32,  paid  by  the  land- 
owner, 31 3 

Tommy  shops,  abolition  of,  11 3 

Tories,  consequence  of  their  niis- 
govemment,  472 

Trades,  origin  of,  122 

Trades'  unions,   universality  of, 

269,  origin   and  progress  of, 

270,  national  association  for 
protection  of  labour,  277,  prin- 
ciples of  the  unions,  278,  re- 
marks on  their  application,  279, 
cannot  fix  an  invariable  rate  of 
w^^A^I&'&^^.xwBtii^les  of  com- 
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;f8S,  effoM  of,  on  tlie  commu- 
■  Bity,  284,  on  foreign  trade,  by 
,  eDnancing  prices,  287,  tend  to 
•  foment  animosities  in  society, 
.  291,  additional  objects  they 
.  ought  to  embrace,  294 
)Wn8,  progress  of,  13,  peculiari- 
ties in  inhabitants  of,  28 

Uiiiyersal  suffrage,  440 

Vagabondage,  origin  of,  31,  in- 
creased by  Reformation,  43 
Villanage,  decline  of,  14^  22 

Wages  in  the  year  1496,  23,  re- 
marks on  ancient  interference 
with,  52,  begin  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  87,  the  re- 
MAvd  of  present  and  profit  of 
fast  industry,  184,  equality  of, 
,  ^n  different  employments,  185, 

''  afllected  by  agreeableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness  of  trades,  186, 
vary  with  the  severity  of  labour 
or  skill  required,  187,  with 
steadiness  of  employment,  189, 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  work- 
men, 190,  with  the  chance  of 
success,  191,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  195,  difference  of  in  new 
and  old  trades,  199,  effects  of 
poor-laws  on,  201,  of  corporate 
privileges,  203,  of  combina- 
tions among  workmen,  202,  of 
a  reduction  of,  206,  of  dear  and 
cheap  years  on,  207,  of  mer- 
cantile speculations  and  over- 
trading, 208,  great  effect  of  a 
small  excess  of  labour  on  the 
rate  of,  214,  regulated  by  the 
number  of  unemployed,  not  em- 
ployed workmen,  215,  depend 
solely  on  keeping  the  labour 
market  understocked,  216,  in- 
fluence of  government  on,  217, 

;  of  increase  of  capital  and  indi- 
vidual incomes,  227,  capital  and 
objects  on  which  it  can  be  em- 


I  ployed  essential  to  a  high  rate 
of,  229,  advantages  of  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  society,  230, 
importance  of  security  of  pro- 
perty and  internal  peace,  234, 
^neral  conclusions  ou,  236, 
rate  of  can  only  be  settled  by 
free  competition,  237,  no  depth 
of  misery  which  an  overstocked 
labour-market  may  not  pro- 
duce, example  of  factory  chil- 
dren and  farm  servants  cited, 
238,  difference  between  wages 
of  skilled  and  unskilled,  239, 
high  wages  not  a  general  cause 
of  dissipation  in  workmen,  242, 
do  not  raise  prices,  285,  do  not 
endanger  foreign  trade,  288, 
proportion  they  form  of  prices, 
300,  payment  of,  out  of  poor- 
rates,  374,  interest  of  all  classes 
in  maintaining  high,  400,  pro- 
gress of,  from  1495  to  the  pre- 
sent, 569,  rates  of,  paid  at  Green- 
wich hospital,  547,  rate  of,  in 
manufacturing  districts,  570 

Watch  -  making,  102,  distimct 
branches  of  trade  in,  131 

Watt,  James,  influence  of  his 
steam-engine  discoveries,  82 

Wat  Tyler,  effects  of  his  insur- 
rection, 18 

Were,  notice  of,  4 

Wheat,  sudden  changes  in  prices 
of,  12,  progress  of,  as  an  article 
of  general  diet,  79,  progress  of 
price  of,  569 

Whigs  have  repaired  the  error 
committed  at  the  Orange  revo« 
lution,  458 

Whitbread,  Mr,,  proposes  to  grant 
premiums  on  large  families,  19, 
his  plan  of  popular  education, 
99 

Wigs,  effect  of  discontinuance  of 
wearing  of,  256 

Woollen  manufacture,  wages  in^ 

671,  ISiV^^MVQtXw  Q.\>*iSsRi  I 
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affecting,  107,  on  sbaringr  pro- 
fitH  with  the  master,  177,  sole 
arbiters  of  their  own  destiny, 

216,  forms  of  government  litUe 
influence  over  their  condition, 

217,  no  repeal  of  tax  would 
materiiUly  benefit  them,  220, 
fallacious  expedients  for  relief 
of,  222,  general  conclusions  on 
circumstances  which  govern 
wages  of,  236,  high  wages  not 
generally  a  cause  of  dissipation, 
242,  standard  of  wages,  refer- 
ence to  hours  of  labour  and 
holidays,  241,  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject,  244,  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  la- 
bour without  injury  to  healtli, 
246,  effect  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation on,  249,  secret  by  which 
their  condition  may  be  im- 
proved, 249,  interest  of  govern- 
ment in  their  welfare,  251, 
effect  of  machinery  on  condi- 


tkm  of,  260,  flnctnaftioiM  in  «»« 
ployment  of,  252,  exampki  af 
injury  to,  from  combtnadoM, 
282,  useful  hints  to,  298,  m 
they  become  more  tntellirat, 
marriages  and  births  iHU  bt 
fewer,  336,  more  interatB^ 
than  the  rich  in  the  dotbnotM 
of  Maithus,  350,  comparium 
with  those  of  other  conntrieiy 
384,  character  of,  388,  pn^or* 
tion  of  taxes  paid  by,  5411 

Workhouses,  effect  of  first  intro* 
duction  of,  75,  mortality  «f 
children  in,  81,  abuses  in,  8^ 

Writ,  parliamentary,  popidir 
phrase  in,  misapplied,  4S0 


Young,  Sir  W.,  author  of  Awe- 
tie€  qfPayhiff  Wa§m  mi  ^ttt 
£a/et,  87 

Young,  Arthur,  on  ecwuMf  It 
the  poor,  505 
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A  T7TII.ITARIAN   CATECHISIII. 

r 

In  illustration  of  the  Principle  laid  down  by  Bentham,  that  the 
grestest  Happiness  of  the  greatest  Number,  and  that  for  the  great^st 
length  of  Time,  should  be  the  object  of  all  Governments.  ^ 

8vo.,  Price  2s.  stitched. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  CONDITION  O*" 
THE  WUkNTJTACTUKtNQ  POPUIkATKXNf 

AKD  THE  PROCEfiDIMOS  OF  OOVERNMEKT   WHICH  LED  TO  THE 

Sbtate  trials  in  ^tntlm^f 

For  administering  Unlawftil  Oaths,  and  the  Suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  in  1817 ;  with  a  detailed  Account  of  the  System  of 
Espionage  adopted  at  that  period  in  Glasgow  and  its  Neighbourhood. 
Also,  a  Sumtn&ry  of  similar  Proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the 
Country,  to  the  Execution  of  Thistlewood  and  others^  (ot  High 
Tfeaseo^  ki>  1820« 

By  ALEXANDER  B.  RICHMONa 

In  One  Vol.,  Price  6s.  boards. 


THE   JURTlMtAlirs   PRECEPTOR, 

AND  ENGLISHMAN'S   RIGHTS; 

Setting  forth  the  Antiquity,  the  excellent  Use,  and  the  Office  and 
just  Privileges  of  Juries,  by  the  Law  of  England. 

By   sir   JOHN   HAWLES,    Knight. 
Tenth  Edition,  Pi'\efe  \%. 


UISTORYy  POLITICS,  AND  LEGISLATION. 


THE   PRODUOHrO  BIAH'S.  OOMPAJnOHi 

An  ESSAY  on  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  SOCIETY,  Moral, 
Political,  and  Physical,  in  England  :  with  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Poor,  and  those  classes  of  Operatives  who  may  be 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  their  regular  Employments  by  the  substitution 
of  new  Inventions. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRODUCTIVE  CLASSES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY, 

By  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

'*  We  pronounce  the  author  to  be  a  capital  illustrator.  There  beams  ao  sineere  a 
love  of  truth,  to  generous  and  manly  a  spirit,  so  earnest  a  desire  to  promote  the  wd- 
fore  of  society  by  the  most  peaceable  means." — Mechanic'*  Magazine. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  18mo.  sewed.  Is.  6d. 


MATERIAIiS    FOR     THINKING. 

By  WILLIAM  BURDON,  Esq. 
WITH  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  BY  GEORGE  ENSOR,  ESQ. 

Liberality  of  Sentiment.<^Human  Inconsistencies. — The  Imagina- 
tion.— Characters. — The  Feelings. — Education.— British  Constitu- 
tion.— ^Political  Economy, — The  State  of  Society. — ^The  principal 
Moral  Writers,  and  Systems  of  Morality  considered  and  compared.— 
The  Condition  of  Mortality  examined. — Liberty  and  Necessity.— 
Remarks  on  the  Bible  Societies. 

Fifth  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo.,  Price  16s.  boards.      . 


HAZIiITT'S   I.IFI:  OF  NAPOI.SON; 

NOW   COMPLETED. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  admirable  piece  of  biography 
have  met  a  rapid  sale.  The  character  of  Napoleon — divested  of  .the 
specks  which  political  feeling  had  cast  upon  it — appears  in  this  wotk 
alone,  with  its  full  lustre.  The  author  had  no  prejudices  to  overcoiBe, 
no  party  to  conciliate ;  his  object  has  been  Uuth,  and  an  unbiassed 
vievir  of  the  actual  chsiracter  of  his  hero  is  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes,  now  first  presented  to  the  public,  as- 
sume the  character  of  a  posthumous  publication.  Napoleon  and  bis 
biographer  equally  belong  to  a  time  which  is  passed  away. 

The  death  of  William  Hazlitt  on  the  eve  of  the  completioo  of 
his  greatest  work,  is  a  coincidence  which  adds  to  its  interest,  and  the 
public  will  feel  the  claim  which  such  a  work,  at  such  a  period,  inde- 
pendently of  its  intrinsic  merit,  has  on  its  protection  and  support. 

Four  Vols.  8vo.  Price  2/.  10s. 
%•  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  already  bought  Vols. 
f.  and  II.  of  this  inleiesUiv%  ^\^e^  o^  ^\Q%\^^'^^>&^fc^Ja^xdaxld  founh 
Volumes  will  be  sold  se^p^x^XieV^  ^ot  ^\\\si\\^vvxwfi,^xsR.^\\.v^x, 


IfSOieAL   BOOKS.     '  r5 


THE  POLITICAL  UNIONIST'S:  CATECBISM  : 

A  Manual  of  Political  Instruction  for  the  People,  with  a  view  to 
make  Political  Knowledge  a  legal  claim  to  the  Elective  Franchise, 
instead  of  the  absurd  Test  of  **  Property/* 

BY  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

Addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1 8mo.    Price  Sixpence,  sewed. 


THE    GLORIOUS    THREE    DAYS! 

Xiafayettey  ILoois  Philippe,  and  the  Revolation 

of  1830; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVENTS  AND  THE  MEN  OF  JULY. 

By  B.  SARRANS,  Jun., 

Mde-de-Camp  to  hiifnyette  until  the  day  aflM  Gtnwat*  di«mi«faA 

**  This  work  ponesies  the  most  powerful  interest,  it  cootains  the  life  of  one  kA  the 
grctttest  patriots,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  straight-forward  friends  of  liberty  that 
ever  existed." — JjHd»  Mercury,  29th  Dec*  i 

Best  and  cheapest  Translation.    In  Two  Vols.  Post  8vo.,  with  a 

Portrait  of  the  General,  18s. 


1 


II^1I§)Q@^L     [B©©[}C§<. 

ON  INDIGESTION   AND   COSTIVENESS, 

With  Hints  to  both  Sexes  on  the  important,  safe,  and  efiScacious  means 
of  relieving  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  by  Lavements  ;  in- 
cluding Directions  for  the  selection  and  use  of  Apparatuses  for  their 
Administration ;  and  the  best  Medicinal  Preparations  for  Intestinal 
and  other  Injections.  To  which  is  added,  Observations  on  the  mode 
of  preserving  Health  and  prolonging  Life,  by  Air,  Exercise,  Sleep, 
Clothing,  &c. ;  including  many  useful  Family  Prescriptions.  The 
whole  illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings. 

By    EDWARD    JUKES,   Surgeon, 
Inventor  cf  the  StonuuA  Pump. 

"  Mr.  Jukes  deserves  well  of  society  for  the  information  he  has  given  in  this  book.. 
He  is  both  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  a  man  of  sound  professional  abilities." 

Metropolitan*  . 

Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Add\\ioiiS,T?i\.CA  t>^*  O^i'^Vs^^'^* 

A  2- 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


JSIJIJOTT'S   MHDIGAIa   FOGK£T-BOOK, 

Containing  a  short  but  plain  Recount  of 
THE   SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT   OF    DISEASES, 

With  the  Properties  and  Doses  of  the  principal  Substances  used 
medicinally.  Including  tlie  History,  Mode  of  Preparation,  Fonn 
and  Doses  of  the  New  Medicines^  &c.  The  whole  carefully  revised, 
improved,  and  augmented,  by  a  Medical  Practitioner  of  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals. 

A  New  Edition,  Royal  18mo.,  Price  5s.  in  cloth  boards,  or  bound 
as  a  Pocket  Book,  with  tuck,  blank  leaves,  and  Pencil,  7s.  6d. 

A  FAMILIAR 
TREATISE   ON  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS, 

Disorders  of  tfie  Head  and  Chest,  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Sfc. 

Also  on  the  Means  of  repairing  a  Debilitated  Constitution,  through 
the  Establishment  of  a  Healthy  Digestion ;  including  Prescriptions 
in  plain  English,  from  the  Writings  and  Private  Practice  of  eminent 
Physicians. 

By  J.  STEVENSON,  M.U. 

*'  Dr.  SteveuMm's  Work  upon  Nervous  Affections  merits  the  attention  of  All  prndett 
people." — GentlemarCg  Magazine* 

Third  Edition,  Royal  18mo.,  Price  3s.  6d.  boards. 

**  Good  Teeth,  independent  of  their  great  utility,  are  eseentieU  to  Female  Beauty* 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  TEETH,  GUMS,  AND  INTERIOB 

OF  THE  MOUTHy 

INCLUDING   THB 

Medical,  Mechanical,  and  Moral  Treatment  of  the  most  frequent 
Diseases  and  Accidents  incidental  to  the  Structure  and  Functions  of 
those  delicate  Parts,  with  the  Means  of  correcting  and  purifying  a 
tainted  or  unpleasant  Breath,  or  otiier  Personal  or  Atmospherical 
Effluvia  arisiog  from  Local  or  Constitutional  Causes  or  Injuries. 

By  an  old  ARMY  SURGEON. 

"  In  your  person  you  should  be  accurately  dean  s  and  your  teeth  should  be  super 
latlvely  so;— a  dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  the  owner,  for  it  infallibly 
eaoaes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  intolerable  pain,  of  the  teefh/'—Cheeterfield, 

"  This  little  work  displays  considerable  knowledge  and  judgemenu  Having  been 
sufferers  from  tooth-ache,  we  have  been  induced  to  try  some  of  the  author's  reoeipu 
for  that  *  hell  o'  a'  diseases/  as  Bums  emphatically  terms  it ;  and  we  have  no  hesiu- 
tation  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  any  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  We  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  those  chapters  which  speak  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom  the  use  of  powerful  adds,  and  other  corrosive 
liquids  i  they  contain  a  salutary  caution  to  all  thote  who  axe  afflicted  with  this  horri- 
iplaint    This  work  is  published  at  a  price  that  renders  it  available  to  all 

'n  a  neai  Pocket  V^\un«>  mSSci  ^^twsJas^\^'fe>^T«ft^  s*. 


MEDICAL   BOOKS. 


*'  Delieat9  Uandi  m%d  Handiome  Feet  are  indiepeiutMe  to  Female  Beautjf.^ 

•   Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

Ecoironnr  of  this  hands,  feet,  fingers, 

AND   TOES; 

"WHICH   INCLUDES   THE 

PREVENTION.   TREATiMENT,  AND   CURE  OF  CORNS,  BUN- 
NIONS,  AND  DEFORMED  NAILS, 

The  Removal  of  Excrescences^  superfluous  Hairs,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  Eruptions ;  with  safe  and  certain 
methods  of  rendering  the  Skin  white,  soft,  and  delicate,  without  detri- 
ment to  health. 

*'  We  should  grudge  the  room  which  is  occupied  by  this  very  copious  title-page, 
were  it  not  that  it  so  clearly  indicates  the  nature  and  object  of  the  book,  as  to  render 
almost  superfluous,  whatever  we  might  be  disposed  to  advance  respecting  Its  contents, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will,  in  many  instances,  prove  eminently  serviceable ;  in  fact, 
the  best  evidence  that  we  can  o£fer  of  our  approval  is,  that  we  have  already  set  apart 
two  or  three  of  its  recipes  for  our  Melanges  of  the  month." — La  BeUe  AuenMie, 

Third  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  a  neat  Pocket  Volume, 
royal  18mo.,  with  a  Frontispiece,  Price  4s. 

Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Constitution. 

THE 

HISTORY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS,, 
An  Epitome  of  Precepts  on  Diet  for  Elderly  People,  ^c.  ^c. 

With  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Colds, — Regulation  of  the 
Sick  Room, — ^The  Selection  and  Use  of  Aperient  and  other  Medi- 
cines, &c.  &c.. 

By  J.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 

"  This  is  another  work,  by  tbb  samx  author,  also  intended  for  popular  use, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  useful  and  instructive  matter,  which  it  would  be 
well  if  every  one  knew  something  about." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Royal  18mo.,  Price  3s.  boards. 


HEAI.TH  WITHOUT   PHYSIC, 

OB, 

CORDIALS  FOR  YOUTH,  MANHOOD,  AND  OLD  AGE : 

Including  Maxims  Medical,  Moral,  and  Facetious,  for  the  Prevention 
of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  of  a  long  and  vigorous  Life. 

By  an  old  PHYSICIAN. 
With  a  beautiful  Emblematical  Frontispiece,  designed  by  Richter. 

**  Numerous  as  have  been  of  late  the  publieations  on  medical  sutjccts,  written  in 
a  popular  style,  and  for  the  instruction  of  non-medical  persons,  we  question  much 
whether  any  of  them  have  had  an  object  of  greater  utiUty  to  accomplish  it  than  the 

present. We  have  marked  so  many  passages  in  this  sensible  and  pleasing  volume 

for  extract,  that  yre  are  now  actually  at  a  \o»  "wYAdiXow^wX^— lA«nvV«v^  Mxvcxmm 

lii  One  Vol.lJimo.,Px\c^l%.^^« 


8  POETRY^ 

•»  

SnSPUOITT  OF  HEAIiTH. 

Exemplified    bt    HOKTATOIL 

The  main  object  of  this  Treatise  is^  the  Preservation  of  Health,  inde- 
pendent of  Medicine,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  prudence  and 
safety ;  and  the  best  criterion  of  its  merit  is,  the  important  fact,  tlot 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  given  it  a  favourable  character. 


**  This  ii  a  very  tueful  manval  to  be  in  every  one^s  hands.  There  ia  great  good 
in  the  advice  k  oAbrs,  so  interestiDg  and  momentous  to  all  readers.  Its  oontents  aie 
divided  into  fimr  hundred  and  thirty-three  sections*  and  are  rendered  aa  dear  as  pos. 
siUe,  so  that  the  meanest  capacity  may  readily  profit  by  ihem.  It  mcyfiurtherbeaA* 
ded  in  its  flivor,  that  it  has  obtained  the  qpedal  approbation  of  Mr.  Abuutbthy.  tt 
is,  in  short,  a  work  of  most  extended  useftilness»  equally  ftree  fixNn  medical  mytfi- 
ehsm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  imposition  and  cant  of  quackery  on  the  other.  We  can 
saMy  recommend  it  evoi  to  hypoduradrlaoal  readers." — ^IVifse  MmM^  Mitigaabu, 

Second  Edition,  One  Vol.  12mo..  Price  6s. 


IP>@llTiaYa 

A  TALE  OF  TUCUBtAir. 

WITH   DIGBESStONS,  ENGLISH  AXO  ASfSRICAN. 

By  JUNIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

Stat  nominis  umbia. 

Meaning,  tliat  I  my  name  will  tell  you  iome  day. 

*<  Pasnon !"  cried  the  pluuitom  dim ; 
*<  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him  !" 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  right  thinkers ;  and  what  he  thinks  well,  he  speaks 
boldly^  and  without  pausing  to  eonnder  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  womKfiag  the 
Uished  prejudices  of  our  amour  propre." — Examiner. 

In  Post  12mo.,  price  5s. 


« 


AN     INDIAN    TAIii:, 

and  otheb  poems. 

By  benjamin  GOUGH. 

Dedicated,  by  special  Permission,  to  the  Rigut  Hon.  Lord 

Viscount  Morpeth,  M.P. 

'VWith  much  true  poetical  feeling,  and  a  bold  and  varied  diction,  even  his  Cnilts 
are  those  of  a  man  of  talent,  and  his  beauties  are  of  a  very  superior  oida  indeed} 
bif  'Xodian  Tale'  is  amoitCast^naXitv%%v«H>'*'-^v.iKio.M  'Rme*. 


VOTAOES   AND   TRAVELS.'  9 

THE    SOI.ITARY, 

ft  9otn,  in  C(ree  Vartt. 

By  CHARLES  WHITEHEAD. 

*'  Tlw  poem  is  replete  with  bold  images  that  stand  out  i>alpably  fxora  the  canvas, 
and  invest  tbe  meditations  of  the  Solitary  with  a  grandeur  occasionally  reaching  to 
the  aidfllme."— ilffaA 

Price  4s. 


THE  MINSTREL  and  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  JAMES  VANSOMMER. 

<' There  is  mudi  to  admire  in  the  Minstrel ;  we  have  read  him  with  considerable 
pleasure ;  the  versifioatiflo  is  smooth,  and  occasionally  exhibits  fire  and  pathos." — Court 
Journal.  Price  5s. 


^■@Yiak©[l§     AQ^©     Tl^iSiWllL 


CANADAS ; 

As  they  at  present  commend  themselves  to  the  enterprize  of  EMI- 
GRANTS, Colonists;,  and  Capitalists.  Comprdiending  a  variety  of 
Topographical  Reports  concerning  the  quality  of  the  Soil,  &c.  in 
different  Districts ;  and  the  fullest  general  information  for  Settlers 
and  Tourists.  Compiled  and  condensed  from  original  Documents 
furnished  by  JOHN  G ALT,  Esq.  late  of'  the  Cannda  CompoHi/,  and 
now  of  the  British  American  Association^  and  other  authentic  Sources. 

By  ANDREW  PICKEN. 

In  One  thick  Volume,  with  a  Map,  Price  6s.  cloth. 


CAI.ABRIA, 

DURING  A  MILITARY  RESIDENCE  OF  THREE  YEARS. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters. 

By  a  GENERAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

From  the  Original  MS. 

With  a  representation  of  the  French  attacked  by  Brigands^  in  the 

Gorge  of  Orsomarzo. 

"  We  opened  this  volume  with  good  hopes,  and  have  not  been  disappointed ;  it 
is  a  living  picture,  such  as  Calabria  presented  it  to  the  writer,  adventures  by  flood 
and  field,  in  a  country  of  romantic  beauty  and  interest,  with  the  iaitlifUl  observations 
o/  a  sensible  man." — Athenceum,  5th  May, 

In  One  V'olume,  Svo.,  Yuee  \^^,  ^^» 


10  VOYAGES   AKD  TRAVELS. 


EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

INQUIRIES   OF  AN   EMlC&ANT, 

Being  the  NARRATIVE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  FARMER  from  ihe 
year  1824  to  1830,  with  the  AtUhorU  Addithns  to  March  1832.; 
during  which  period  he  traversed  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  British  Province  of  Canada,  with  a  view  to  settle  as  an  Emi- 
grant ;  containing  Observations  on  the  Manners,  Soil,  Climate^  and 
Husbandry  of  the  Americans ;  with  Estimates  of  Outfit,  Charges  of 
Voyage,  and  Travelling  Expenses,  and  a  oomparalive  Statement  of 
the  Advantages  offered  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  r  thus  ena- 
bling persons  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  Emigration. 

By  JOSEPH  PICKERING, 

LATK  or  FbNWV  STRArrORD*  BuCKIirOBAMSHUtBf   A«D   wow  or   CAIVAbA. 

<*  The  author  of  this  little  work  is  nether  move  nor  less  than  a  plain*  pneUeal 
English  fanner.  His  Narrative  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of  amusing  incidents 
and  useful  hints,  aooompanied  also  with  such  otiiier  remariu  as  oocadon  and  drcum- 
stances  seemed  to  require.  There  is  one  quality  in  this  little  work  whidi  we  cannot 
but  value— and  whidi  is«  the  absence  of  all  attempt  at  deoeptiaQ.''*>-F«rmer'«  Journal. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  His  Majesty's  Commissioners*  Regulations 
for  Emigrants.    Price  4s.,  or  wim  a  Map,  58. 


THE  GERMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  2  vols.  i>06t  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  Price  218. 
TOUR  OF  A  GERMAN   PRINCE. 

TOUR    IN   GERMANY,   HOLLAND,   AND    ENGLAND: 

Forming  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the  Tour  of  a  German 
Prince.  Comprising, London, — ^The  Nobility,  and  their  Mansions, 
&c. — the  Ascot,  Newmarket,  Doncaster,  and  York  Races; — and 
Tour  to  the  North  of  England,  &c. 

AIso»  price  18ft.  a  New  Edition  of  Vols.  I.  and  II. ; 

Comprising  the  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  PARTS  of  ENG- 
LAND, WALES,  IRELAND,  and  FRANCE. 

«<  The  Tour  of  a  German  Prince  is  a  work  of  mudi  interest  to  iengiut|pM>n^  daoe  it 
tells  with  truth  and  without  ceremony,  what  an  individual  capable  of  judging*  i«Uy 
thinks  of  our  country  and  its  people.  The  writer,  indeed,  appears  to  have  caicAilly 
committed  to  paper  the  events  of  every  day  at  its  dose ;  hence  the  impresstoos  art 
most  distinct,  striking,  and  lively ;  so  graphic  and  true,  indeed,  are  hia  piaUirss, 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  the  companions  of  his  journey,  and  the  partalurn' 
of  his  adventures."— Scotomatii  lUh  January. 

I.  The  \V  otk  com^\e;\ft  Va  \N  ^^•'Wtfsa  "^^^ 


VOYAGES  AND   TRAVELS.  11 

THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

<JM>serbatton0  of  an  'Sxdt  m  ISnglantr. 

By  COUNT  PECCHIO. 

*<  H«  M  ooouioinUy  satirical,  but  he  has  not  the  asperity  of  Miiabeau,  or  the  Ger- 
man Prince.  Driven  from  his  native  land  by  a  despotic  government,  tiie  Count 
found  in  England  a  safe  and  agreeable  aaylum,  and  he  has  not  shown  himself  ungrate- 
ful ;  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  are  such  as  every  Englidiraan  will  excuse  in 
a  foreigner;  whose  idmiratiott  of  England  and  her  people  breaks  out  in  almost  every 
p«g»  of  the  wwtE.  We  have  been  d^ighted  with  the  good  temper  of  this  author, 
and-vefer  our  raadcoes  to  tht  work  as  a  most  agreeable  fire-side  oompanion.** — Jfarn- 
ing  QhvofMe, 

'*  We  scarcely  know  how  to  extract,  where  almost  every  sentence  contidns  obser- 
vations and  remarks  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  author." — Quarterly  Reeiew, 

**  His  observations  are  altogether  the  most  intelligent,  discriminating,  and  instruct 
tlve  that  we  have  ever  seen  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner." — Ecteetie  Review. 

One  Volume,  Post  8vo.,  Price  10s.  6<1. 


THE  FRENCHMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 
Nmer  lH(fbre  publiehed  in  any  Language, 

MIR  A  BEAU'S      liETTERS 

DURING    ni8   RESIDENCE   IN   ENGLAND. 

With  Anecdotes,  Maxims,  &c.,  now  first  translated  from  the  original 
Manuscripts.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Notice  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  Conduct,  and  Character  of  the  Author. 

**  The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  spirited  publisher  for  the  possession  of 
these  intereitftg  letlen*  nhidi,  on  the  whole,  set  the  ehatacter  of  Mirabeau  in  an 
advantageous  light,  and  will  be  one  of  the  literary  pleasures  of  retrospective  poste- 
litgr."— Be/r*  Ifew  Weekly  Messenger, 

**  These  letters  are  a  very  valuable  gift  to  the  literary  world.  They  eontain  the 
sentimeiits  and  observations  of  one  of  the  roost  extraordinary  characters  in  the  most 
eKtxaonUaary  epoeb  of  modem  times."— iMatic  Journal, 

In  Two  Vols.  Post  Svo.,  with  a  Portrait,  Price  21s. 


SIX  THOUSAND  MIIiES 

THROUGH   THE  UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA. 

By  S.  a.  FERRAL,  Esq. 
<*  This  is  one  of  die  best  works  on  the  United  States  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
^ixoBJ'— Weekly  Dispatch* 

•  **  It  is  an  agreeable  «nd  interesting  narrative — the  spirit  in  which  he  has  made  his 
observattona  is  without  prejudice  or  partiality." — Literary  Gazette, 

'**  We  reeommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  plain,  sensible,  and  serviceable  volume."— 
A^^enesunu 

**  Aftet  the  vapid  or  impertinent  course  of  observation  which  we  have  been  accus- 
totmd  tb  eneonnter  in  American  tours,  it  is  especially  agreeable  to  meet  with  a  sen- 
sible and  unprejudiced  traveller — and  such  is  Mr.  Fenal.  H«tSk.\«&'>aL%'a^>C&K.'«^^>* 
tage  of  a  cool,  iwpartiai,  aod  astute  observer.** — BaamlYMT* 

Jn  One  Volume,  with  a  Coloured ISlvj,  ^riRfc  VJi^,^^* 


12  .     WORKS  OP  FICTIOK. 


MURAT'S  EIGHT  Y£ARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
NORTH  AMERICA; 

A   MORAL   AND   POLITICAL   SKETCH. 

By  ACHILLE  MURAT, 
Son  of  the  late  King  of  Naples. 

With  a  Note  on  Negro  Slavery.    By  Junius  Redivivus. 

The  United  States  have  attracted  very  general  attentioii  of  late: 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  recent  travellers  in  this  enteresting  quar- 
ter of  the  Globe  are  somewhat  perplexing.  In  the  last  Number  of 
the  Monthly  Review  is  given  an  able  analy^sis  of  the  several  writers, 
which  concludes  in  these  words: — **We  think  the  volume  of 
M.  Murat  {Moral  and  Political  Sketch  of  the  United  States)  by  ht 
the  best.  He  is  a  much  more  able  man  than  Mr.  Stuart :  his  views 
are  more  enlarged,  and  his  acquaintance  with  mankind  much  more 
intimate.  His  opinions  are  well  expressed ;  the  topics  on  which  he 
writes  are  well  selected  and  arranged, and  we  recommend  his  book  to 
every  one  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  informatioo  relative  to  the 
Union." 

"  We  cordially  reoominend  this  work  to  all  who  wish  to  know  America  and  her 
people." — AtheMBum. 

**  We  recommend  the  work  as  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  real  character  of  the  Americans." — Foreign  Quartertf 
Revteufm 

SKETCHES  OF  BUENOS  AYRES,  CHIU,  9c  PERU. 

By  SAMUEL  HAIGH,  Esq. 

"  We  recommend  the  book  as  an  unpretending  production,  abounding  in  fair  and 
impartial  observations,  in  interesting  facts,  in  description  of  manners  faithful,  while 
they  are  picturesque." — AthemBum. 

1  Vol.  8vo.,  with  a  Map,  Price  12s.  boards. 


W@[^Ki     @[F     IFOeTD©!!^'. 


<t»^>»J^i#»^»i#»»*iO»i»»^»^» 


ARTHUR     CONINGSBY. 

*'  The  work  is  in  fact  a  remarkable  one,  for  the  profusion  of  its  talent»  the  parity 
of  its  style,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  thoughts." — Spectator, 

'*  The  work  is  fbll  of  interest,  and  in  every  respect  such  as  to  repay  us  fbr  an  attffr 
tive  perusaL**— Courf  Joumah 


*'  These  volumes  afford  indications  of  talent  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
poted  them,  which  will  entitle  \um  to  «l  b,v|jtv  rank  among  the  writers  to  whidi  hi 
Moqgi*    The  book  abounds  \n  e\o(v^«iX.  vnAi  vcsi\ii«iav<«  ^^ttHAVikr  — t\tnw« 


I 
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GEORGE  IV Second  Editiow. 

FITZ^QBOMQE.       A  NOVEL. 

*'  We  hold  the  appearance  of  this  ooTel  to  be  one  of  the.  most  remarkable  signs  of 
the  times.  Fits-George  is,  in  short,  the  ideal  first  Gentleman  in  Europe,  and  Ariend 
of  Holy  Alliances,  whose  diaracter  was  so  mistakenly  admired,  and  is  now  so  Justly 
and  universally  contemned — whose  despotism  and  dandyism  were  alternately  lament- 
able and  ludicrous,  and  whose  viees  and  follies  have  proved  so  firightfully  expensive 
to  the  nation  that  consented  to  foster  them  9s  the  oflbpring  of  a  '*  divine  right." — 
Monthly  Magazine. 

**  Fits-George  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  the  "present  sea- 
son. The  style  is  terse,  and  full  of  subtle  sarcasms.  It  may  be  studied  by  a  very  large 
class  of  the  extravagant  and  luxuriantly  vicious,  with  salutary  efRsct." — Morning  He- 
raid,  June  9<A. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Price  1/.  Us.  6d, 


THE    REFORMER.  A  Novel. 

'*  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  met  with  a  novel  to  please  us  more  than  this ;  the 
story  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  attention  is  kept  alive  by  the  rapid  detail,  at  once  pro- 
bable and  unexpected."— 6en«/enu2n'«  Magazine, 

In  Three  Volumes,  Price  27s, 


Don  QaixoU  complete  in  3  Volumes,  with  Eighteen  Illustrations,  Price  18«. 

THE   ACHIEVEMENTS   OF  DON   QUIXOTE; 

Comprised  in  Three  Vols.,  being  an  uniform  Continuation  of 

^atot'i  ffJiiitlidVi  Htbrarp, 

WITH   FIFTEEN   ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY    GEORGE    CRUIKSHANK. 

AND  THREE  IMAGINARY  PORTRAITS  BY  MEADOWS. 

'<  This  is  the  only  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  in  three  volumes,  with  illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  These  illustrations  keep  up  their  high  character ;  they  are  ad- 
mirable. We  have  this  further  to  add,  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  praise  of  this 
edition  in  a  former  number,  that  it  is  freed  from  those  impurities  which  hare  hitherto 
rendered  it  all  but  a  sealed  book  to  female  readers,  and  this  too  without,  in  any  one 
single  instance,  trenching  upon  the  humour  of  the  story.  We  can.now  safely  recom- 
mend it  to  the  most  delicate  lady." — Court  Magazine, 

"  A  series  of  neat  and  portaUe  12mo.'8  recenUy  started  by  a  judicious  editor,  and 
copiously  illustrated  with  etchings  from  the  hand  of  an  exquisite  humorist,  in  truth  a 
gnat  original^  master  in  his  art— Mr.  George  Cruikshank." — (juarterly  Review. 


Gil  Bias,  complete  in  2  Volumes,  with  Twelve  Illustrations,  Price  12s. 

GIL    BLAS    DE    SANTILLANE, 

WITH   TEN    ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK^  -^ 

AND   TWO   IMAGINARY   FOUIUklT^  Wl  Tft.'^.KXil^'^^  * 


14  TRADB  AVD  COKMEKCE. 

▲  8VITABLK  PBfiSBKT-  FOK  Ydt^H.^ 

TAKES    OF    OTHEH    BATS. 

ILLUSTBATIVE  OF  HISTOHr. 

By  J.  Y.  A. 

WITH    ENGRAVINGS,   AFTER    DESIGNS    BY 


*'  This  la  one  of  the  most  attmctive  puWcitiaas  we  haws  lately  seent  Iteonabts 
of  a  leriet  of  remarkably  well-written  and  Interesting  Tales  of  the  (dden  time,  wiUi 
Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshanlu  Of  these  lUostralloiM  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  speak  in  any  other  than  terms  of  unqualified  praise — they  oomb^  so  mudi  of 
the  ludicrous  and  the  terrUde,  and  are  so  completely  in  Cruikshank**  liest  style,  that 
we  feel  Justified  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  this  publication  will  even  add  lo 
that  unrivalled  artist's  ISnne.  The  volume  is  altogether  well  got  up— the  printing  is 
remarkably  neat,  and  the  Tales  axe  of  a  pleasingly  varied  chafaeter**—  WeOtfy  Dispatdk. 

Sfie  also  UUrmrw  G/kwetu,  Jthetueum,  La  BeOe  Auemtitie,  9imde^  l^Mt,  fe.-  ^ 

In  a  handsome  Post  8?o.  Volume,  Price  9s.  cloth. 

*^*  A  few  Impressions  of  the  Illustrations  are  taken  off  on  India  Paper, 

Price  5f. 


NOTRE     DAME; 

A  Tale  of  the  ^  Ancien  Regime,"  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 
By  the  Translator  of  "Lafayette,  Louis  PhUlipe,  and  the  Revolutkm  of  ISSO." 
In  Three  Vols.^  with  a  Portrait,  and  biographical  notice  of  the  Author. 


<I»*KI»«K*»  <»0<I»<I>*><I»<1» <■»««> #»»»0»|«I» 


NEW  CAMBIST. 
MANITAI.   OF  FOBEIGN  EXCHANGZSS, 

In  the  direct,  indirect,  and  cross  operations  of  Bills  of  £3(<change  and 
Bullion ;  including  an  extensive  Investigation  of  the  Arbitrations  of 
Exchange,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  first  British  and  Fore^ 
Houses,  with  numerous  Formule  and  Tables  of  the  Weights  and  Alfli- 
sures  of  other  Countries,  compared  with  the  Imperial  Standards, 

By  WILLIAM  TATE. 

"  This  Manual  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  Merdiant's  Counting-house,  and  la 
every  Sdiool  where  Youth  is  educated  for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  author  is  a  msa 
of  undoubted  ability,  and  has  been  employed,  we  understand,  to  make  the  BulUoa 
Caicu/atioos  for  the  Royal  Hiht.** — Mercawivu  lowrtMO. 

In  One  Vo\M3DQiB,^^o%^ivcfc^v^^^* 
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TH£  I.ONDON  OOMBSBROIAIa  XUCTIONARY 

«>  AND  SEArPOET  GAZETTEER, 

Exhibiting  a  clear  and  comprehensive  View  of  the  Productions, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  all  Nations ;  the  various  Moneys, 
Weights^  and  Measures,  and  the  proportion  of  each  to  those  of  Eng:- 
land ;  a  description  of  all  Articles  of  Merchandize,  with  their  Marks 
of  Excellency  and  Names  in  every  European  Language. 

By  WILLIAM  ANDERSON. 

A  Nsw  EoiTlOV,  corrected  to  IB2^ 

In  One  large  8vo.  Volume,  Price  21s.  boards 


A  FAMILIAR  COMPENDIUM  OF 
THE  LAW  Of  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOB: 

COVPRISfNO 

The  whole  of  die  Bavkrupt  L^ws,  with  die  Alterations- and  Amend- 
ments  recently  enacted  by  the  Legislature ;  the  whole  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Laws,  as  now  in  operation,  relating  to  Insolvent  Debtors^ 
with  Forms,  &c. — ^Arrangements  between  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in- 
cluding Compositions  and  Deeds  of  Trust— 4he  Law  of  Arrest  on: 
Mesne  Process — the  Law  relating  to  Property  entrusted  to  Factors 
or  Agents^4he  recent  Act,  confirming  tne  Statute  of  Limitations^ 
and  regulating  the  Law  concerning  Representations  of  Character,  &c» 
— and  LoRP  Brougham's  Nbw  Bankruptct  Court  Act. 

With  the  New  Bankrupt  Court  Rules,  the  New  Rules  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  a  Copious  Index. 

By  JOHN  H.  BRADY, 
Author  of  "  Ylain.  Inttrttetion*  to  Sjoeeu*ors  und  Aiminittrator*/*  ^c.  ^a. 

Price  5s. 


A  PRACTICAI.  TREATISE  ON  BANKING; 

CONTAINIirO 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTRY  BANKS, 

Ibeir  System  of  Book-keeping,  Terms  of  doing  Business,  Method  of 
making  Calculations,  and  their  Customs  in  regard  to  Bills  of  Ex- 
change. Also  a  View  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  the  Branch 
Banks  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBART, 
MaiMger  of  th»  KUkenny  Provincial  Bank  of  IrOand.  ^ 

Second  Edition,  Pncfe  ^^.  ' 


16  TBJLDB   AHO  GOMMEECE. 


A     TABLE    OF   ALL    THE   EBAL   AND    IMAQINARY.  COINS    IN    THE 

WORLD. 

IWttl  i%t(x  Value  in  ttrtttst  S^Utling. 

On  a  large  sheets  Price  10s.  6d.y  or  on  Canvass  in  Cam,  Price  Ids. 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
A  NEW  CHECK  JOURITAI., 

UPON  THE  PRINCIPLE   OF  DOUBLE   ENTRY. 

Which  exhibits  a  coDtinued,  systematic,  and  self-verifying  Record  of 
Accounts  of  Individual  and  Partnership  Concerns,,  and  shews,  at  one 
view,  the  real  state  of  a  Merchant's  or  Trader's  Affairs^  by  a  Single 
Book  only,  even  should  a  Ledger  not  have  been  kept.  The  whde 
familiarly  explained,  and  forming  a  complete  and  Practical  System 
OF  Book-Keepimg  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  To  which  is  ap- 
pended, a  New  and  more  Simple  Method,  or  Double  Entry  by  Single. 

By  GEORGE  JACKSON. 

ACCOUttTANT. 

Corrected,  Enlargedt  and  greatly  Improved ;   toith  (Mpious  lUitstrationa  if 
Interetit  Accounts ,  Joint  Adventures,  andJwnt  Pwrdkaaes, 

"  If  simplicity,  brevity,  and  dearneas,  may  be  esteemed  important  to  the  aocorate 
record  of  commercial  accounts,  this  work  of  Mr.  Jackson's  will  be  found  a  valuable 
assistant  to  all  mjen  of  business.  It  places  all  matters  connected  with  the  mercantile 
world  in  such  a  plain  light,  that  the  confusion  attendant  upon  irr^ularity  or  ignorance 
may  be  avoided  and  prevented  by  a  mere  mechanical  observance  of  the  system  he 
lays  down.  His  plan  \» practical  and  conclusive,  and  the  improvements  he  suggesti 
upon  the  works  of  his  predecessors  are  the  evident  results  of  long  experience  and 
consideration.'*— >4t(a«. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  6s. 


THE  MERCIIANrS  AND  TRADESMAN'S  ASSISTANT, 

AVD 

Gtompletwt  ItUalrg  5BUc6oiwr. 

Being  Tables  for  Business  in  general,  on  a  New  Plan,  shewing,  with 
facility,  the  Value  of  any  number  of  Articles  at  any  jPrice,  from 
One  Farthing  to  Twenty  Shillings;  Dividends  on  Bankrupt  Estates, 
at  any  Hate  in  the  Pound ;  Parts  of  an  Ounce  of  Gold,  or  Silver,  at 
any  Price  per  Ounce  ;  any  Number  of  Pounds  Weight,  at  any  price 
percwt. ;  also  the  Number  of  Grosses,  or  Thousands,  in  the  Weight 
of  any  Article  so  counted. 

By  T>kVV\>  BOOT«.. 
In  One  Vo\uts»  ^^o.,'^tvifc  ^^» 
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TO  BANKERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  TRADESMEN. 

TABXiISS   OF  INTEBEST, 

Ok  a  New  Plan, 

By  which  the  Interest  of  any  Sum,  amsectdivefy  from  One  Pound 
to  a  Thousand,  from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days, 
will  be  found  at  one  View,  without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  Additions. 
Also,  the  Fractional  Parts  of  a  Pound,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Thou- 
sand Pounds,  at  Five  per  Cent 

To  which  is  added,  a  separate  Supplement,  that  renders  these 
Tables  equally  appUcable  to  any  other  Rate  per  Cent. 

By  DAVID  BOOTH. 

"  I  have  ezsmined '  Mr.  Booth's  IntBiMt  Tables;'  the  anangement  is  novel  and 
lienplcaoasi  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affinning,  tiiat  tlie  work  will  be  Ua  more 
uMftil  to  the  publie  than  any  one  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject. 

**  CHARLBtl  CARTWBI0HT» 

Acoountant>General  to  the  East  India  Company.'^ 
In  4to.  Price  !/•  1«.  half-bound. 


A3X  ESSAY  ON   AVBRAGEy 

AND   ON  OTHER  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE   CONTRACT   OF 
MARINE  INSURANCE  AND  ARBITRATION. 

By  ROBERT  STEVENS,  of  Lloyd's. 

«<  This  work  is  the  standard  for  determining  Aven^  in  all  the  Marine  Insurance* 
EatabUshments  in  the  Kingdom." 

Fourth  Edition^  in  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  12s.  boards. 


Sajtfi  i^oDe  of  obtaining  ^Pasment  of  S(it$(  in  tjfte  Sits* 

^THE  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ATTACHMENT 
IN  THE  MAYOR'S  COURT,  LONDON: 

With  various  Corrections  and  Additions,  particalarly  of  two  ChajH 
ters/respecting  the  method  of  authenticating  Powers  of  Attorney, 
and  other  Documents  under  the  Mayoralty  Seal ;  and  of  removing 
Plaints  in  Replevin  by  Certiorari. 

By  HENRY  ASHLEY,  Gent. 
Of  the  Mayor's  Court  Qfflce,  Roj^l  Bschange^  London* 

Second  Edition,  in  Qvo.  P\k,^T%.^^«  M 


18  TRABE  AND   COMICERCE. 


TH£  IKOSASURTBrO  COmPASnOHi; 

Embracing  Systems  of  Measuring,  as  established  for  the  Tonnage  of 
Ships,  and  Cubical  Contents  of  Timber  and  Spars ;  •  with  Illustrative 
Diagrams,  Sec.  Also  a  Series  of  Tables,  containing  Taripus  Useful 
Calculations,  all  of  which  are  particularly  interesting  to  the  Mercan- 
tile World,  and  those  engaged  in  Shipping,  &c. 

By  FRANCIS  C5IATFIELD. 

'  «*  Mr.  Chatfield  has  here  presented  to  tis  a  pubiication  whidi  cannot  fail  to  be  ex. 
tremely  useful  to  every  commercial  man,  but  more  espedally  to  those  at  all  connsctBd 
witk  shipping  and  ship-buUdlng."— PKMe  Ledger. 

In  Royal  8yo.  price  ds.  boards. 


IMPROVED  COAI.  MARKET   TABIiES, 

'  For  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  quantity  of  Coals  at  any  Price. 

Also  Discount  and  Scorage  Tables, 

Accurately  calculated  by  William  Drabwell,  Accountant. 

In  a  Pocket  Volume,  in  cloth  boards,  Price  5s. 


CHINA  TRADE. 

The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  CHINA,  divested  of  Mokopolt. 
Restriction,  and  Hazard;  by  means  of  Insular  Commercial 
Stations.  Price  3s. 


CALCULATIONS  AND  STATEMENTS 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  TRADE  BETWEEI^T  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA; 

Containing  useful  information  for  the  practical  Merchant  and  Ship 
Owner  on  the  subjects  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  between  the 
two  countries;  the  Revenue  Iaws  of  the  United  States ;  Currency, 
Precious  Metals,  Weights  and  Measures,  Exchanges,  Inspections, 
established  Rates  and  Usages,  &c.,  accompanied  by  copious  Tables 
of  the  Exchanges  Arbitrations,  the  corresponding  net  prices  pf  the 
principal  articles  of  Import  and  Export,  and  of  the  Statistics  of  the 
Commerce,  Navigation,  Produce,  Manufactures,  and  Joint  Stock 
Companies  of  the  United  States. 

By  W.  F.  REUSS. 
"'  We  have  reason  to  rely  upon  the  industry  and  conscientious  oorrectaew  oftht 
author."— Ttm0«,  29th  January,  1833. 

"  A  valuable  work,  which  no  merchant  or  statesman  ought  to  be  without."-* 
Guardian,  3lst  January* 

**  To  such  as  .may  doubt  the  rising  energies  of  this  now  powerful  union,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  recouimend  an  exaxnin&UouoC  the  volume  before  ui."~Lir«rary 
Xjfazette,  2nd  Feb.  1833. 
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Mrs.  AUSTIN'S  BIBLE  SELECTIONS. 

In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  neatly  bound,  with  a  Frontispiece  from  Flaxman, 

engraved  by  Moses,  Price  5s.  % 

~  SEXiHGTIONS    FROM  THE  OU>  TESTAMENT; 

OR  THB 

R£LIGI01<^,   MORALITY,  AND   POETRY,   OF   THE    HEBREW 
SCRII^URES,  ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADa 

By  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

*<  It  appears  to  us  that  this  work  removes  the  only  valid  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  putting  the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation.  We 
wish  that  we  had  suifident  space  to  do  justice  to  this  estimable  undertaking.  Every 
parent  who  has  the  eternal  welfare  of  a  family  at  heart*  will  hail  this  lady  as  a  friend 
and  a  l)eneCBetre8s."-i-Jle<ropeIifan. 

**  It  seems  to  us  that  illustrations  better  calculated  to  impress  upon  }oung  persons 
(dtar  afid  ttriki^  views  of  the  Divine  attrilmtes,  of  tlM  htlmaa  oottditino,  and  of  reli- 
gious  and  mocal  obligations*  could  with  difficulty  have  been  extracted  from  such 
materiahaatheOld  Testament  offers."— Titnei. 


CHRISTIAN   EDUOATIONy 

IN  SPIRIT  AND  IN  TRUTH, 

Tfte  Forerunner  of  a  New  Bay. 

IN    A    COURSE    OF    LECTURES*    DELIVERED    IN    LONDON* 

By  DR.  BIBER. 

In  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Price  7s.  6d. 

■  These  Leottties  afCbxd  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Pxstalozzian  method  of 
instructian*  and  are  particularly  desirable  to  heads  of  families  and  schools. 


ENTACK'S   NEW   SFEI^IiINa  BICmONARYy 

WITH  A 

Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue* 
By  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

Square  1 6mo,  bounds    1?  tv»  *>.^*  ^^* 
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Ob.  lessons  IN  LATIN  LITERATURE: 

Being  a  choice  Collection  of  Amusing  and  InstructiTe  Pieces,  in 
Prose  and  Vene,  selected  from  the  Writing^  of  the  most  edebrated 
lAtin  Authors. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

Fart  I. — ^An  IwUrimear^  Literal^  and  Free  TranslatioD. 

Part  XL — ^A  Foetic  Translation,  and  an  Ordo  with  a  LUeral  Tiant- 

lation. 

Part  III. — An  Orda^  with  a  Literal  and  Bree  Translation. 

Part  IV.— A  IVoMlation  of  the  most  d^ffiadi  Word$  and  Fknueg. 
Preceded  hj  an  Introductory  Grammar,  and  interspened  with  Taiioas 
Grammatical  Notes,  and  other  Ezplanations. 

ADAPTED    FOR    SCHOOLS    AND    PRIVATB    STVDSVTB^ 

By  J.  ROWBOTHAM,  F.R.A.S.  LomMN, 

Authmr  tf  Carman  Le$miu,  Wrtnth  Leuotu,  m  Ctrmmm  Orammmr,  m  Wiwmak  OrwiiMi' 

Algtbra  and  Keif,  4^. 

<*  ThU  is  an  exoeedin^  dever  ivoric,  and  oootalns  Uw  heU  mOmei^tA  Late 
Grammar  we  have  leen,  aldioagh  it  is  modestly  insinuated  under  anoCiier  title.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  an  intelligent  boy  would  learn  more  ftom  tliia  book,  is 
a  week,  than  he  possibly  could  in  quadruple  the  pexiad  from  aay  other  we  ha?e 
teen.**— United  Kitigdom,  May  27, 1832. 

In  One  thick  Vol.  12mo.9  Price  6s.  6d.  neatly  bound. 


UniaZTT  OF  I.ATIN  DISCUSSED, 

For  the  Consideration  of  Parents,  or  those  who  have  Influence  in  the 
Choice  or  Direction  of  Juvenile  Education. 

In  this  little  treatise,  the  important  subject  of  dassical  utility  is  placed  in  an  origi- 
nal and  highly  interesting  point  of  view,  and  entirdy  licee  fkom  the  prejudioes  that 
are  usually  brought  in  aid  of  such  discussiiMis. 

By  JUSTIN  BRENAN, 
Author  tf  "  CompasUion  and  PunetuaHon,"  ^ 

"  We  are  happy  in  having  another  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  author  of 
'  Composition  and  Punctuation,'  on  a  work  which,  unlike  many  of  the  present  day« 
contains  multum  in  parvo,  in  which,  in  short,  good  sense  and  practical  utility  are  in 
an  immeaae  ratio  to  its  tlze  and  page."— Edin&urgp^  Literary  Journal, 
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A   FBENCH    GfiAM>M AR, 

Dirided  into  Four  Parts. 
The  PronuDciatioD ;  the  Accidence;  the  Syntax;  and  the  Appendix. 

By  p.  F.  MERLET, 
Teacher  of  the  French  Langu<ige  at  the  University  o/lxmdon* 

"  All  the  rules  tie  find  arranged  in  thit  Grammar  with  the  utmoat  aimplidty  and 
fterspiquiftyy  none  occupying  more  than  two  line8>  and  arranged  in  so  convenient  a 
nkanner  ai  to  tender  references  very  easy.  At  tiie  same  time  every  rule  is  Illustrated  by 
a  number  of  plain  practiceU  sentences*  such  as  are  wanted  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,,  and  are  njade  familiar  by  exercises  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Tables  of  Declen- 
sions and  C<»)ugation8  are  also  admirably  dear.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  represent 
aouiid  to  tba.eyet  ytt  the  rules  of  Pronunciation  laid  down  In  this  book  are  so  sys- 
tematic and  precise  as  to  render  them  a  great  help  to  those  who  have  had  some  oral 
instruction.  The  Appendix,  or  a  '  Dictionary  of  Difficulties,'  which  also  sells  sepa- 
rately, will  be  found'  an  excellent  book  of  reference  to  the  more  advanced  student, 
more  useftil  than  Frendi  works  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
by  long  priAiM,'luia  made  himself  fully  acquainted  witii  all  those  points  in  his  Ian- 
guage  which  oat,  difficulties  to  the  Englidt  Uamer.-^Mtmihlp  Review. 

In  One  thick  Vol.  12 mo.,  Price  10s.  boards,  or  lOs.^.  bound. 

,  .  „  ^  2^  upftrate  Paris  may  be  had  at  the  following  Prices : 

Part  I. — ^Tbeatise  on  French  Pronunciation.  Price  2s.  6d. 
bound.  ,. . 

Part  XL — ^ToE  Accidence.  Second  Edition.  Offering  tabular 
views  of  all  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  the  French  Language,  with 
brief  and  simple  Explanations,  Examples,  and  easy  Exercises 
on  each.    Price  3s.  bound. 

Part  III. — ^The  Syntax.  Containing  the  most  necessary  Rules, 
clearly  and  concisely  explained.     Pnce  3s.  6d.  bound. 

N.  B.  These  Three  Parts  form  a  complete  Grammar,  bound  in  one  voL  price  8s. 

Part  IV. — The  Appendix;  or  Dictionary  of  Difficulties,  Idioms, 
Synonimes,  and  Niceties  of  the  French  Language.  Price  3s.  6d. 
bound. 


LE  TRADUCTEUR; 

Ob,  historical,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

SELECTIONS, 
rom  the  best  French  Writei-s,  on  a  plan  calculated  tc^  xfi.i^^^'t.  '^^^'^^ 
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Writing  of  Ibe  Fmutk  language;  aocompani^  by  .JExplanatoiy 
Notes,  a  SdedMm  of  Idioms,  and  concise  Tables  of  the  Paittf  ik 
Speech,  and  of  Verbs. 

Br  P.  F.  M£RL£T, 
Ttmdiertfthe  French  Ltrngvage  at  the  UnivertUjf  o/Lutdon, 

In  this  EditUm.  the  author  hmt  made  every  improvement  in  th6  lelectioii  of  PtNM» 
as  w^  as  the  Expi^natort  Notm,  (hoth  of  wliichhave  been  eBmkiaaMj iaeaemei,} 
irtkidi  ronatanr  pwwtiee  in  tflfWng  eoiild  suggwt. 

*'  We  pretend  to  Judge  somewhat  more  accurately  of  tlie  quality  of  tiiis  potk  tium 
most  of  our  neightxHirs;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recoidtng  onr  optnion  Cor  hei 
that  it  has  deservedly  reached  a  Seeood  Edition,  aaddiat  it  ought  togo^iliraiifh  nany 
more.  It  Is  deddediy  the  best  worlc  of  the  kind  with  which  we  have  yet  net,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  desirons  of  betomitag  acquainted  wiA 

the  struAure,  tlie  idioms,  and  the  niceties,  of  tlie  Frendi  language."— Jfsniiaf 

■«-»-■  ---■»» — 

JMW9I I IMV  • 

"  The  author  has  been  careful  to  select  such  pieces  only  as  are  instructive  and 
entertaining,  and  may  be  placed*  withput  reserve,  in  ^  J|andp  A|CjK>uth  of  both 
sexes ;— to  embrace  every  possible  variety  in  word,  phrase,  or  Aerawftf  and  to  aflbid 
a  ready  exemplijBcation  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  appropriate  lotnaiks  and  nume* 
rous  notes  on  those  peculiarities  which  form  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Fkcndi 
tongJMge."    Oenrtemnm'e  Megmalme* 

"  A  Judicious,  instructive,  and  entertaining  selection,  free  firom  every  immoral  or 
Irreligious  thought  or  expression  which  the  Frendi  language  oontalB8."<— X4lifwy 
Panorama, 

Second  Edition,  much  improved,  Price  58.  6d.  handsomely  bound. 


PETIT  TABLEAU  LITTERAIRE  DE  LA  FRANCE ; 

Contenant  un  Essai  sur  la  Litterature  Fran<;;aise ; 

DEPUIS   SON    ORIGINE   JUfiQU'  EN   1839, 

£t  de  nombreux  extraits  des  meilleurs  auteurs ;  suivis  de  notes  sur 
quelques  Difficult^s.    Servant  de  Suite  au ''  Traducteur." 

.Par  p.  F.  MERLET. 

In  a  thick  Volume,  12mo.    Price  7s.  6d.  handsomely  botmd. 

./ 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

By  P.  F.  M£RLET, 
Teacher  0/  the  French  Language  in  the  University  ofZAmdon. 

*0*  To  those  who  have  aheadv  Konetiax<raL^V!bA'^\eQ!d^^T«&^n»«<0^ 
'"  *^of  Inflnite  aervioe*  as  it  ivU\  e&iaftAe^0bniA»%twft^(Aara«\ax«Kss^^dM»&\M^^ 
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hy  m€lt»^i£  I^MH  mpieieuUtig  fh»  TtslMb.  m^  the  moit  eMential  mlet  eonrfMly 
expra—d,  «tk  «ieh  Moompanled  by  an  example,  lo  arranged  as  to  make  the  wholr 
a  Tabular  View  of  Frendi  GcamiBar. 

12mo.y  Pricie  l%.6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

%*  Such  U  the  confidence  ef  UiePubUiher  in  the  decided  9uperiofitff.0f 
4he  ff^rkt'O/  Pkofbssok  Mes.list,  which  have  alreadp  been  adopted 
at  the  University  of  London,  wnd  many  of  t/ie  most  respectable  Sifmi' 
nifsfies  of. 'Education,  tf^at  he  qffers  to  the  Heads  of  Schools  and  to 
Teachers  i  Ht»  may  become  jntrc/taeew^  of  them ,  to  return  the  moneyifur  an^ 
4if  which  thify-  may  not  approvcm 


THE  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE^ 

Familiarfy  ExpMned, 

r 

A  Book  for   Parents  and  Instructors^  and  especially  adapted  tot 

Schools. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  WILHELM  VON  TURK. 

**  Its  obfeelii  to  luring  brfore  the  yoang  pupil*  in  a  familiar  manne^tiie  different 
/phenomena  df  nature.  It  presents  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the  child'k  consideration,, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  useful,  and  besides  admirably  calculated  to  draw  out  his 
powers  of  observation.** — Journal  qf  Bduoatiotif  No  I. 

**  This  is  the  best  and  most  practical  lesson-book  on  Nature,  in  the  language.  We 
itrangly  Teeommend  Its  introduction  into  schocds,  and  all  places  of  edacation,  publie 
«nd  private.  We  would  have  the  work  made  a  school-room  companiion  for  three  or 
four  years,  between  tlie  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
mastered  from  end  to  end  by  the  pupil.*'— Sj^ectotor,  3rd  March,  rSSS. 

Price  4s.6d.  cloth. 


BHTSIES  FOR  YOUTHFTJI.  HISTORIANS, 

Dm^WKUD  TO  ASSIST  THK  MKMORY  IN  RSTAININO  THK  MOST  IMPORTANT  EVSNTS 

IN  Ancibnt  and  Modbbn  History; 

With  Thirtj-three  Portraits  of  Kings  of  England. 

"  You  must  not  laugh  at  this,  for  Chronologists  do  not  pique  themself  es  on  their 
poetry  $  they  mi|ke  vse  of  numbers  and  rhymes  merely  as  assistants  to  inemory,  being 
••  easily  learned  by^heart." — Mr*.  Chapone* 

Second  EdiUon,  ^nc^  \«. 
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TBB  FOREZONER'S   EKrOZiISH  COJM JUOATOR  | 

By  JUSTIN  BRENAN, 
Authcr  0/  "  Con^otitUm  and  Pu$tetuation,*  ^. 

No  fewer  than  seven  difierent  Languages,  exclusive  of  English,  are 
here  put  in  requisition,  to  illustrate  our  Conjugators,  but  most  par- 
ticularly SHALL  and  WILL,  with  their  derivatives,  should  and  would, 
which  have  hitherto  proved  such  stumbling  blocks  to  the  Foreigner. 
It  is  presumed  that  this  work  will  much  encourage  strangers  to  lean 
our  language,  as  its  chief  difficulties  are  now  explained  in  that  clear 
and  fiuniliaz  manner,  for  which  the  author  is  so  distinguished. 

"  Mr.  Brenan  has  eooferrcd  an  obligation  on  fbieignin  and  on  EngUdunen,  by  A* 
devotion  of  to  mudi  time  to  this  suliject}  and  by  the  agreeable  nuumer  in  whidi  he 
ha*  communicated  the  Icnowledge  he  has  attained.  This  work  is  abundantly  ussAd, 
as  it  points  out  the  misuse  of  the  <  co^jugators  ;*  the  difference  between  our  *  »uau,  * 
and  '  will/  and  the  German  '  sollxn  '  and  <  wollsn,*  is  clearly  proTed.  Then 
are  some  Lati9»  mom  Italian,  some  Spanish,  and  a  fisw  Daaith  aad  Swedish  Ulttaln> 
tions ;  we  would  they  had  been  more  abundant,  as  they  are  curious."— Jttos. 

In  1  Vol.  12mo.    Price  4s.  6d.  boards. 


COBIPOSITION  AND  PUNCTUATION 

ff&miliavlst  (XBx^lain^, 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NEGLECTED  THE  STC7DT  OF  O&AMMAll. 

This  popular  work  is  now  re-produced  with  very  important  attractions.  Not  only 
is  every  article  revised  with  great  attention,  but  so  mudi  has  been  added,  that  the 
present  edition  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  new  work. 

Bt   JUSTIN   BRENAN, 
Author  of"  The  Foreigner**  EngiUh  Conjugator,**  ^ 

**  We  have  read  this  little  book  with  much  satisfaction.  Something  of  the  kind 
has  been  long  wanted,  and  the  want  is  now  very  ingeniously  supplied*  *  Bif  otject,' 
says  the  author,  *  is  to  instruct  those  who  know  how  to  read  and  write,  but  who 
are  unacquainted  with  grammar.  I  propose,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to- show  madh 
persons  how  they  may  compose  sentences,  of  whidi  they  may  not  at  least  be  ashamsd, 
and  how  they  may  express  their  meaning  intelligibly,  without  exciting  a  laugh  at  tfisir 
expense.*  This  otjject  Mr.  Brknaw  has  attained  in  a  simple  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  we,  therefore,  confidently  recommend  his  book  to  those  whose  early  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  who  are  now  afraid  to  enter  upon  all  the  difficulties  of  gtam- 
mar.  We  shall  ourselves  present  oo|Mes  of  it  to  several  medumics  and  othen,  in  whole 
ptf^pteu  we  take  an  interest" — Edinburgh  Literarp  Joumah        .  ' 

Th^rd  Edition,  considetaXA^  wMsctt««iNft^>\»»^<»»'^^^  ^OwwsAau 
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PRINOIPUSS  OF  PUNCTUATION; 

OR,  THE  ART  OF  POINTING  FAMILIARIZED. 

Composed  for  the  Use  of  Seminaries  of  Education^  and  for  all  who 

aspire  to  accuracy  in  Composition. 

By    CECIL   HARTLEY,   M.A. 

18mo.  Price  3s.  bound. 


With  a  List  of  the  Govem&n,  corrected  for  June^  1833,  (for  tohich  alone  Onb 
Guinea  is  charged  at  the  School,)  and  the  Mode  of  obtaining  Presentation. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY    OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL   IN 

I.ONDONJ 

FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME, 

With  a  View  of  the  New  HaX^  ^ 

*'  Thift  entertaining  little  volume  it  the  production  of  a  gnteftil  sdiolar  of  thl» 
■latehless  ami  most  extensively  useful  foundation.  Every  species  of  information  that 
cam  reasonaUy  be  desired  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wllscm's  History." — QentUmatCt  Mag, 

Fifth  Edition,  in  12mo.,  Price  5s.  boards. 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

A  FAMILIAR 

^nalgste  of  i^z  (ZTalenlrat  of  t]^e  Cj^urc]^  of  lEnglantt, 

AND  PERPETUAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  ALMANAC; 
In  the  form  of  ^estUm  and  Answer: 

Illustrated  with  a  variety  of  Anecdotes,  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of 
the  Origih  of  Popular  Customs  at  particular  periods  of  th^  Year,  and 
authenticated  by  references  to  Scriptural  and  other  Authorities. 

By  THE  REV.  HUGH  F.  MARTYNDALE.  A.M. 

**  This  book  is  us^l,  as  well  at  amiuing,  and  will  form  a  very  .convenient  ofcjMt 
of  reference  in  families  respecting  topics  of  interest,  which  one  time  or  other  must 
•ome  under  their  consideration."— AfonfAJ'jr  Review* 

Pric9  5a.,  neatly  \ko\ii\^. 

« 

c 
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WORKS 

BY  JAMES  THOMSON,   LL.  D. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY; 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX, 

Containing  an  Outline  of  Astronomy,  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 

Fourth  Edition,  Stereotyped,  with  Corrections  and  considerable  Addi- 
tions ;  and  embellished  with  a  handsome  Engraving  on  Steel,  giving 
a  comparative  view  of  the  principal  Heighu&f  |tt  tb&  World, 

**  The  entire  Work  eoot^iw  a  body  of  infoniwtuNi,  whidi  irnot  to  lie  found  in  amy 
clMS-book  of  similar  tiie ;  while  the  whole  is  nHMt  admirably  arranged  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching.  The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  volume,  containing  nearly 
three  hundred  eioeely*p4ntcd  pages,  ia  aaong  the  least  oC  iU-.  recwnawndatiwi; 
though,  as  a  specimen  of  beautiful  typctgrapby..  it  is  alii^e  catditabie  to  our  town, 
and  to  its  enterprising  publishers." — Northern  Wh^i, 

Price  3s.  6d.  roan. 


■f  -» 


AN    ATLAS 

ADAPTED  TO  DR.  THOMSON'S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  New  and  Improved  Edition, 

To  which  is  annexed,  an  Index,  shewing  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  , 
of  all  the  Places  in  the  Maps*    Outlined,  quarter-bound,  4to.,  10s.; 
outlined,  half-bound,  8vo.,  lls^;  full-colouied,  haJf-bound,  8yo.,  l?s. 


Every  map  has  been  newly  and  accurately  drawn,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. ' 
son,  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  Sdiool .  Atlaa  of  chMaeter  |it  the  same,  or  erea 
a  considerably  higher  price. 


A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC, , 

IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE ; 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Introduction  to  MensmmUimL. 

Ninth  Edition.    Adapted  to  the  present  System  of  Weights,  MeMorfs, 

and  Currency. 

"  We  have  sinceie  pVeasuie  va  \Kvn%Vcv|tViAo  T«*aR»  ^Qsi*  «MMdin«lT  eHerer  snd 
'^— •flil  publication.    Tli«  tihKff«^«A  YJrttkWi  V*  «i«d&»  «A  '^-t  t^»  ^a^  «saB»i!A<x 
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«My ;  and  th*  whote  it  w  anangBd*  ttet  the  aluAinfe  may  be  feedUy  diieeted  to  the 
pnctical  partf,  without  encumbering  his  attention  with  wliat  is  more  abstruse  and 
recondite.  Gte$t  attenfion  It  paid  to  thB  tspkmation  of  the  rules,  and  the  manner  by 
wliidi  the  operations  are  performed*  To  wliich,  if  we  sut^oin*  that  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  novel  and  usefUl  exerdses  in  almost  every  rule,  we  may  be  oooduded  to  have 
given  a  Just  character  of  this  boolc,  whldi  ought,  certainly^  to  be  ranked  with  the 
very  best  of  the  e)^  to  which  it  beloi4ps."-^Liferaiy  Gasette» 

Price  3f .  6d>.  roan. 


KEY  TO  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC, 

ADAPTflED  TO  THE   STEREOTYPE  EDITIONS, 

This  work  is  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  will  be  found  to  save  much 
time  to  the  teiicher  in  esiamining  the  work  of  the  pupil.    Price  5s* 


THE  BltOOUTIOmST. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  PIECES  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE, 

Peculiarly  adapted  to  display  the  Art  of  Heading,  in  the  most  com- 
prfbensive  sense  of  the  term.  Preceded  by  an  Introduction,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  simplify  Walker*s  System;  and,  by  referring  his 
Illiistrations  to  more  general  Principles,  to  reduce  the  number  of  his 
Bules. 

Br  JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

««  The  EktcutioniH  is  now  pxetented  to  the  Public,  in  audi  a  state  of  improvement 
«B  no  pteeeding  edition  hai  exUlrited.  The  experience  of  the  Compiler  has  enal)led 
him  to  lupply  varioM  defldencies  in  the  Introduetion ,  whieh,  in  its  present  Ibrm, 
iMiy  be  said  to  aflbrd  «  comparatively  perfect  syitem  of  Reartitif.  The  principle  of 
the  eeries— the  law  of  Mr.  Walker's  harmonic  iiuBection,  though  he  was  not  aware  of. 
It— Mng  applied  to  phrases  and  accented  words,  of  every  descripUon;  the  student  is 
ax>  laager  at  a  loss  for  the  inflecting  of  passages,  the  oonstructioa  of  whidi  did  not 
•eem  to  have  been  oootemplated  in  preceding  systems." — Extract  frtn  Mr,  KnowlM** 


Eighth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  carefully  stereotyped* 

Price  3s.  6d.  sheep  v  ^«*  ioql\i. 


I 


^  FOa  TOUTH   AND  SCHOOLS^ 


WarkB  HevUed  and  Mmproved 

BY  TOE  REV.  JOHN  DAVIS,  A.  M., 

COBBSSPOWDIHO  MSMBSM  OF  TBS  OBAMMATICAL  SoCXBTY  OF  PABIB. 

GOLDMITH'S  ABRIDGEMENT  OF  THE 

HISTORY     OF     ENGLAND, 

(/ontinued  by  an  eminent  writer;  and  now  improved  by  the  diviikm 
of  the  Chapters  into  Sections,  with  Qaestionsftnr  Examinaiion;  On- 
racters  of  ttie  British  Sovereigns;  and  Tables  of  Contemporary  Po- 
tentates and  Eminent  Men.  The  whole  illustrated  with  oopioo 
Notes. 

ThU  book  is  handiomely  and  oonrectly  printed,  on  a  good  paper,  finom  ttereatypi 
platct ;  and.  on  examination,  will  be  found  the  dieapest  and  best  edition  of  the  waA 
ever  published.  The  Notes  are  highly  interesting ;  the  additional  matter  is  auttieiitie : 
and  the  Questions  for  Ezerdse,  referring  to  the  most  important  parts  of  tiie  Histofji 
are  weU  calculated  to  mdw  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  fhe  ptipU»  and  tiius 
save  much  labour  to  the  teacher. 

Price  4s.  12mo.  bound. 


WALKER'S 

CRITICAL  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY.    ' 

Third  Edition,  Stereotyped,  8vo.   Price  9s.  boards,  lis.  bound  in  cilt  , 

The  best  edition  by  far  of  Walker  is  one  stereotyped  and  printed  in  Belfast,  in  I88S1 
by  Simms  and  M*Intyre,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  A.M.,  compiler  of  Maa* 
sou's  Dictionary  improved.    It  contains  upwards  of  three  thousand  words  more  tbsa 
the  former  editions,  selected  from  Todd's  Johnson,  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  and  , 
artieulated  with  Walker's  marks  of  pronunciation.    It  corrects  from  Todd,  some  cnoit  | 
in  the  explanation  of  words  which  Johnson  had  made,  and  Walker  serviMy  eopicd.  1 
It  also  Judicioudy  separates  words  banning  with  J  from  those  beginning  with  1,  and 
similarly,  V  firom  U. 


WALKER'S  CRITICAL  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY, 

rauti  iUfi  te  eiawital  llrayrr  ^ontn. 

Price  V\ft.  \k»i^^\   Viv  \»mA  \v.  ^-^^ 
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WALKER'S  KEY 

TO  THC 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  SCRIPTURE 

PROPER  NAMES. 

Octavo,  carefully  corrected.    Price  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

WALKER  ABRIDGED, 

PaNkularbf  calculated  for  the  Ute  of  Schools, 

Befatf  careful! Y  corrected  according  to  Walker's  Pronunciation.  To 
whk£  is  added,  a  List  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  and  a  Collection 
of  Latin  and  French  Phrases,  with  the  best  Mode  of  pronouncing 
them;  also,  the  most  common  and  useful  Abbreviations,  &c. 

Square  16mo.    Price  2s. 


JONES'S 

PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 


For  theuMof  Sehoolt,  Fordgmart,  and  Private  FaiaiHet,  on  the  plan  tf  Mr.  Sheridatr, 

This  CteieoCype  ediUon  of  a  wiwk  which  has  been  honoured  with  an  almost  unpie- 
fdented  reoeptioo  by  the  public,  appears  under  the  advantage  of  a  peculiarly  clear 
and  distinct  letter  cast  for  the  purpose ;  which  cannot  fail  in  a  high  degree  to  increase 
lla  general  utility.  It  has  also  been  very  carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  improved 
thvoughouU 

Square  16mo.,  bound.    Price  3s.  6d. 


D§@1LL^IFJIDSS. 


*»■>•»*.*.*»«»*.«»*■*.*.  t»*» 


MRS.  AUSTIN'S  GOETHE. 
In  Three  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  with  Portraits,  &c. 

CHARAOTERISTIOS     OF    GOETHE, 

From  the  German  of  Falk,  Von  Muller,  &c 

With  NoteS;  Original  and  Translated,  illustrative  of  German  Literature. 

By  SARAH  A\3^T:\^. 

C.2  —  . 
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THIS  TOTOG  CBIOKETER'8  TUTOR; 

Comprising  full  directions  for  the  elegant  and  manly  Game  of  Cricket; 
with  a  complete  version  of  its  Laws  and  Regulations : 

By    JOHN    NYREN, 
'a  Placer  in  the  eeUbrated  Old  Hambhdtm  Chibt  und  in  <Jte  ITary-fe-BMff  Oub, 

To  which  is  added  '^The  Cricketei-s  of  My  Time,*'  or  Recollections  of 
the  most  famous  Old  Players  :  "By  the  same  Author. 

The  whole  Collected  and  Edited  hy  CHARLES  CO WDEN  CLARKE. 

'*A  poekBt  ▼olmne  of  ■OHM  hundred  pagesi  it  oontidnB  the  whole  hiHoryted 
■eienoe  of  crioket>  end  U.  a  preieot  whidi  w<wld  at  all  timea— but  at  noae  lo  mueh 
as  in  the  present  fine  weather— be  acceptslile  to  JuTenile  ericketers  and  b^innen.'— 
BrighUm  Ouardknu 

In  18mo.,  Price  2s.  6d.«  bound  in  cloth. 


THE 
lArPORTANCB  OT  PTHSlCmS  KLITY  EBnt>RCZ:D. 


f 

Or,  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  united  kingdom. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  West."  v 

This  Volume,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  ancient  and  mo-    | 
dern,  is  unique  in  arrangement   and  splendid  in  embellishmeDt, 
embracing  every  subject  connected  with  "  field  and  flood  ;'*  its  utility     \ 
as  a  book  of  reference  will  render  it  a  valuable  and  elegant  adden- 
dum to  the  Sportsman's  Library. 

*'  Is  a  handsome,  convenient,  and  very  entertaining  boolc ;  compiled  by  the  dersr      j 
author  of  *  Wild  Sports  of  the  West'    It  is  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  out-door 
amusements,  and  a  book  wliich  no  country  funily  ought  to  be  without.     Does  tiie     , 
fisherman  want  to  know  the  l>e8t  bait  for  carp,  let  him  look  into  the  <  Fidd  Book.' 
Does  the  cricketer  wish  to  see  how  cricket  ought  to  be  played,  or  the  sportsman  how 
to  train  a  pohiter,  let  them  look  into  the   '  Field  Book,'  and  they  will  find  ftdl 
information  upon  both  subjects.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  referring,  as  erery  articie 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  what  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  in  language,  the 
Field  Book  is  in  sports  and  pastimes.     The.  book  abounds  in  choice  bits  of  natunl 
history.    A  pocket  volume  of  some  hundred  pages.     It  contains  the  whole  history 
and  science  of  cricket    Is  a  present  which  would  at  all  times,— but  at  nonew 
much  as    in  the  present  fine  weacher,— be*  acceptable  to  juvenile  cricketers  and      I 
beginners." — Brighton  Guardian,  ^ 

In  One  large  Volume  8vo.,  with  150  Engravings,  expressly  executed 
for  this  Work.    Price  258.  bound  in  cloUi. 


I 


In  OrnamCfiU\l.Vx\\o(gt«^\i^*    ^yBL^^oRRX,'^TNs»\%,  \ 
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A  NEW  GUIDE  AND  COMPANION  TO  TUB 

BIUUARD  TABUS. 

Exhibiting  in  an  intelligible  and  comprehensive  manner,  by  means 
of  a  Synoptical  Drawing,  the  method  of  executing  the  most  difficult 
Strokes ;  Kules^  Regulations,  Sec.  The  whole  newly  and  completely 
arranged,  by  AN  AMATEUR.    With  Plates,  Price  2s.  6d. 


On  a  neat  Coloured  Card,  Price  Is. 

PRINTED    IN    GOLD,    SILVER,    AND    BRONZE, 

A   XABTRINTH: 

Formed  of  a  variety  of  Treei^  Shrubs,  Water ^  4i«. 

Intended  as  an  amusing  puzzle  for  Young  People.  The  ottject  is  the  discovery  of  the 
Road  to  the  Temple,  by  means  of  one  of  the  numerous  paths  with  whidi  it  is  inter- 
seeted.  Whilst  its  intricacy  excited  in  the  explorer  a  spirit  of  emulation,  it  does 
not  induce  a  propenaty  to  gaming,  whidi  is  inseparaUe  from  many  of  the  amusa- 
ments  of  youth. 


SUNDAir  IN  XsOZTDOZr. 

inustrateH  in  iJTotttteen  Cuts, 

By    GEORGE    CRUIKSHANK, 

AND    A    FEW    WOBDS   BY    A    FBIENO    OF    HIS. 

With  a  copy  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew^s  **  Bill  to  promote  the  better  Observance 

of  the  Lard's  Day." 

-**  Why  should  the  vulgar  man. 


The  lacquey,  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord  ?" 

«*  The  power  of  ridicule  Has  often  been  employed  agaiust  religion.    We  are  glad  to 
•ce  it  brought  in  favour  of  her  ordinances." — Homing  Herald, 

In  One  Volume,  post  870.,  Price  5s;  J  ^ 


THE  GAME  OF  ORIBBAGE3 

ITS    PRINCIPLES.    ATTRACTIONS,    AND   VARIETIES;    RULES    FOR 
PLAYING,  COUNTING,  AND  LAYING  OUT ; 

The  Laws  of  the  Game;  with  new  and  Easy  Instructions  for  Begin- 
pers;  a  Table  of  Hands  and  Demonstrations. 

By  GEORGE  DEE,  Esq. 
Second  Edition,    In  tftmo .,  Yitf»  \^% 


\ 
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THE  ROTAIa  BOOK  OF  DHEAMS, 

FROM^N  ANCIBNT  AND  CURIOUS  MANUSCRIPT, 

Which  kai  been  buried  in  the  Earth  during  several  Centuriet, 

COlfTAIlflNS 

One  Thousand  uid  Tweaty-four  Oracles^  or  Answers  to  Dreams ; 
by  a  carious  yet  perfectly  facile  and  easy  Method,  void  of  aH  abstxuse 
or  difficult  CsdcuUitions,  whereby  any  Person  of  ordinary  capacity 
may  discover  those  Secrets  of  Fate,  which  the  universal  Fiat  of  all 
Nations,  in  every  Age  and  Clime,  has  acknowledged  to  be  portended 
by  Dreams  and  Nocturnal  Visions. 


Member  ^f  the  Jttrtmomical  SoeUtjf  <^f  Londom»  Autkvr  ef  ««  The  Attreihger  tf  the 
Nineteenth  Omtury,**  *<  The  Prophetic  Meeeenger,"  ^. 

■*  We  luiTe  men  nothing  like  it.  The  ondee  are  the  trneit  we  ever  met  with. 
We  have  tried  them  again  and  again,  and  they  hare  never  yet  deceived  na.  We 
eomult  tiie  hoek  the  first  thing  we  do«very  maminga  and  we  adyiae  all  oar : 
to  do  the  same.**-— AUfifrur^  Literary  JowmaU 

With  a  beautiful  Emblematical  Frontispiece  by  Cruiksbank. 
In  One  Vol.  12mo.,  Price  5s. 


MR.   GODWIN'S   NEW  WORK. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MAN, 

His  Nature,  Productions,  and  Discoveries.  Interspersed  with  some 
Particulars  respecting  the  Author. 

By  WILLIAM  GODWIN,  Esq. 
Author  of  '*  Thb  Histobt  or  thb  CoMMOHWsALTn.** 

Each  of  these  Essays  treats  of  some  new  and  interesting  truth,  or  of 
some  old  truth  under  a  fresh  aspect,  which  has  never  by  any  prece- 
ding writer  been  laid  before  the  JPublic. 

'*  The  result  of  thirty  years*  meditations  of  the  author  of  the  '  Inquiry  into  Poli- 
tical Justice,'  are  well  entitled  to  oonsideratian.  Sound  reason  and  humane  |»inei|dee 
fonn  the  essence  of  this  exodlent  volume ;  whidi»  being  the  prodnetion  of  a  WiAImj 
man^  will  be  a  fountain  for  thoughts  in  all  his  readers." — JJteranf  Gotette* 

In  One  Vol.  8vo.  Price  l"4s.  boards. 


A  OUIDH  TO  AUTHORS. 

WING    HOW    TO   CORRECT   THE   PRESS, 
to  the  Mode  ^dopV^^d  ^"Q^^  >x\ki\Ki.'^\s)KA  V|  ^toins^w 
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IM  So^Cjf  ,Stabilifif,  and  Ferfection  of  Social  Happineis  and  Dutjf, 

By  THE  REV.  H.  C.  O'DONNOGHUE,  A.M. 

of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 

Earl  of  Dunrayen. 

"  We  augur  no  small  applause  to  the  author  from  the  puUIcation  of  this  work, 
abd  no  small  b^eflt  to  the  pabUe  firom  its  perusal.  It  is  a  sensible  treatiie  on  a  sub- 
jMi  iatiniately  tonnccted  with  the  happiness  of  our  species,  and  respecting  whidi 
thert,has  always  been  much  more  feeling  than  thought." — Morning  Jd99rti§m'» 

In  One  Volume  12mo.^  Price  4s.  cloth  boards. 


NIOOTIANA; 

Or,  TTiE  SMOKER'S  AND  SNUFF-TAKER'S  COMPANION: 

Bxpbmiog  the  ilistorj  and  Uses  of  Tobacco^  with  its  first  importa- 
tion into  £urope.  Interspersed  with  Poetry  and  Anecdotes.  Design- 
ed as  an  amusing  little  Pocket  Volume  for  all  genuine  lovers  of  the 
Herb.  By  H.  J.  MELLER,  Esq. 

"  A  little  Tolume  for  the  frequenters  of  the  Divan,  and  the  lovers  of  Tobacco  in 
all  its  forms,  of  whidk  it  gives  a  succinct  history.  To  sudi  we  recommend  it  as  a 
pleasant  publication,  specially  designed  for  their  use.  In  times  of  Cholera,  it  is  more 
than  commoidy  aprosoi,  M  d>i>  ^^  ^^  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  infection." 
— Metropolitan.  Price  3s.  6d.  boards. 


COINS. 

A  NUMISMATIC  MANUAL;  or,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Ekolish  Coins,  with  their  degrees  of  Rarity. 

By  JOHN  Y.  AKERMAN. 

With  an  Appendix,  including  a  List  of  Prices  at  which  some  of  the 
most  important  have  sold  at  late  sales,  and  which  may  be  obtained 
by  former  purchasers,  gratis. 

In  this  vplume  will  be  found  a  condensation  of  the  works  of  Snelling,  Folkes, 
Pinkerton,  Ruding,  Cardonnel,  Simon,  Mionnet,  dec. ;  with  such  cornetions  as  time 
and  experience  haTe  proved  necessary. 

**  We  can  recommend  the  Numismatic  Manual  to  the  young  and  inexperienced." — 

Atlas,  Feb.  12. 

'*  All  who  are  curious  in  ancient  coins  and  medals  are  recommended,  to  possess 
themselTesofthisUttleboaib  The  engravings  axe  very  eurious  and  el^ant.'>—FF0efc/y 
Diapateh* 

In  One  Vol.  Foolscap,  Cloth,  with  50  E^'ji-^Vsm^s^  ^j^xxsr.  "^acSi. 

'^.rious  Coma,    "Pivcfc  ^^« 
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THE  WHOIiB  ABT  OF  WBLBBB, 

0»,  THE  ROAD  TO  ELEGANCE  AND  FASHIOlir,  * 

Being  a  Trtatite  upon  that  essential  requisite  tf  tht  ppf^9Mt  Day, 

OENTI^EMEN'S   COSTUME  t 

Exhibiting,  and  clearly  defining,  by  a  Series  of  beaut£fiil\y-«ngrayed 
lllostrations,  the  most  becoming  Assortment  of  Colours^  aba'  style  Of 
Dress  and  Undress^  in  all  their  rarteties^  suited  to  diffierent  Ages  and 
Complexions. 

By  a  cavalry  OFFICER. 


t-. 


«  This  book  U  ezpectnl  to  efflect  a  oomplcte  refonnatioQ  amongst  both  young  and 
old.  It  wmtalin  rules  tor  the  selection  of  gentlemanly  apparel,  fkom  the  hat  to  the 
shoe-tie  \  with  illustrative  engravings  of  Ae  most  ^»propriate  shapes  for  hats,  cravats^ 
coats,  waistcoats,  ineipressiMes,  and  all  the  et-eeteias  of  male  costume.  A  slovenly 
man  is  an  eye-sore  to  all  around  him.  Werecommend  the  uninidated  to  get  a  copy  o^ 
*  The  whole  Art  of  DrcH,'  without  loss  of  timei  even  the  cEjialfciwwl  may  profit  by 
an  atttntiTe  ptmaal  of  this  work." — Oifo. 

Price  &• 


THJS  ABT  OF  TYING  THE  GRAVAt, 

WITH  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  SOCIETY. 

Demonstrated  in  Sixteen  Lessons,  including  Thirty-two  Styles* 

From  the  French  of  MONSIEUR  L£  BLANC. 

Seventh  Edition. 

In  an  elegant  Pocket  Volume,  with  explanatory  Plates,  and  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  Price  3s. 


IVIMET'S   I.IFE   OF  MTLTON. 

JOHN  MILTON,  his  Life  and  Times;  Religious  and  PoliUcal 
Opinions ;  with  Animadversions  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

By  JOSEPH  IVIMEY. 

*'  In  point  of  sublimity.  Homkb  cannot  be  compared  with  Miltoh."— ilatert  HalL 
**  It  has  been  undertaken  with  the  zeal  of  a  disciple ;  it  has  been  achicf  ed  with 
tJ!i«  f  kilJ  of  a  master  *,  and  is  woith^  oC  the  suhJiecU^^MetroipoMaii. 

In  One  VolvLtae,  ftvo.>N«Viv^'^<«>x«^"  ^T«ft\^. 
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JdJfWfN^  OF  THB  BOUNTY! 

A  MEMOIR  9f  CAPTAIN  PETER  IIEYWOOD,  R.N.,  Mid-^ 
shipman  on  boaM  the  Bounty  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny;  with 
extracts  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  EDVVARD 
TAGART.  The  Mutiny  of  the  Bountv  furnished  Lord  Byron  with 
the  materials  of  his  Poem  of  '^The  Island,  or,  Christian  and  his 
Comrades.^  The  pfetent  volume  is  replete  with  information  on  the 
•aljject  of  that  Mutiny. 

;  ffJLt  U  impjMJJhlg  for  ua  to  4o  any  thiiig  like  justice  to  this  publication,  or  to  make 
ovT  readers  even  half  acquainted  with  the  eventful  life  and  highly  estimable  diaracter 
of  fts  svtject.** — Morning  Advertiter, 


In  One  Volume^  8vo.  Price  9s. 


WHVCHCOTTE  OF  ST.  JOHN'S ; 
Or,  The  Court,  the  Camp,  the  Quarter-Deck,  and  the  Cloister.1 

<*  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  one 
who  is  not  only  possessed  of  very  acute  powers  of  observation,  but  of  the  means  of 
oommunicating  liis  ezpeciflnee..and.impressiaa8  in  a  remarkably  neat,  dear,  lively, 
and  clever  style." — Montkiif  Magazine. 

«  The  raofp^  AiPfiHthoi: Ja  most  extensive— he  ia  a  plaasant,.livjely.companion« 
«  smart,  clever  ilrxM^  ttd  writ  worthy  the  attention  of  the  general  reader." — Spec- 
iator, 

"  Tha  wwk  containa  mudi  that  is  novel  and  pleasing,  and  peculiarly  eilculated  to 
interest  the  geneiaUty  of  readers." — (ktjbrd  HerakU 

In  Two  Volumes.  Price  1 8s. 
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Hetters  for  tde  ^ress, 

On  the  PEELINGS,  PASSIONS,  MANNERS,  and  PURSUITS  of  MEN. 
By  the  Ute  FRANCIS  ROSCOMMON,  Esq. 

""If  a  w611-stotad  mind,  a  cUssieal  taste,  purity  and  elegance  of  diction,  all  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  sutjjects  that  never  fail  to  create  a  lively  interest,  and  to  extend 
the  drde  of  rational  enjoyment,  be  any  recommendation  to  a  work,  then  the  present 
cannpt  be  neglected.  ,  It  may  well  take  its  place  among  our  betf  English  Essays,  for 
few  ind^  among;  them  all  surpass  these  '  Letters  for  the  Press/  by  whomsoever 
ynitLvu^'—Kew  Monthly  Magwstne. 

Ia  Ont  Volume,  Biro.  'Pu^^^^.^A. 
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With  an  IntroductioDy  recommending  Abstinenee  from  Animal  Food 

and  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

By  a  lady. 

*<  The  flfldi  of  Hiimalf  it  not  only*  unncomary  for  the  lupport  of  man,  but  a 
Tcgetable  diet  it  more  Cavourable  to  health,  humanity,  and  xeVgion."— Fide  lMlr0- 
duetioH, 

•*  We  may  unhMitatingly  recommend  the  book  to  all  lorers  of  conserve!,  confec- 
tions, Arc  and  indeed  to  every  domestic  individual,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
family  receipts  it  contains.'*— Iforning'  Poit, 

In  a  thick  12mo.  Volume,  Price  6s.  Cloth. 


BECREATIONS  IN  SdENOE, 

OB, 

A  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  RATIONAL  AMUSEMENT. 

By  th9  Author  of  *'  EnMeu  AmutmrnU" 

'*  A  very  valuable  addition  to  popular  tdenoe  has  jnst  been  made  by  a  little 
pnbKcation  called  '  iUcnnATioira  ur  ScinKcn.'  It  posseues  the  singular  advantage 
of  only  deseribing  tiioie  •zperiments  that  can  bo  perfionned  with  the  aid  of  simple 
apparatus." — AUat* 

In  I8mo.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.    Price  3s.  6d. 


FACfTS  RELATING  TO   THE  immSHMENT  OF 
nEATH  m   THE  METROPOLIS. 

Second  Edition.    With  an  Appendix,  concerning  Murder  for  the 

Sale  of  the  Dead  Body. 

Br  EDWARD  GIBBON  WAKEFIELD.  Esq, 
.  *<  To  Mr.  Wakefield  we  are  indebted  for  a  masterly  expositian  of  this  subject." 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.,  Price  Ts.  6d«  boards. 
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